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Edmonton, Februai’y 15th, 1926. 


To His Honour the Lieutenant Governor in Council: 

We, the undersigned Commissioners, appointed by 
Your Honour by Commission bearing date the first day 
of December, 1924, beg leave to present our Report in 
pursuance of that Commission. This is divided into the 
following: 

A. The Summaries, 

(1) Summary of the Report, 

(2) Summary of the Recommendations, 

B. The Report in detail. 


H. M. E. Evans, 
R. G. Drinnan, 

F. Wheatley. 


Foreword by the Chairman 


Of the three Commissioners signing this Report, one 
is a mining engineer, actively; connected with several 
large collieries in the province; another is a practical 
miner who is no less active as a member of a mine- 
workers’ organization and is President of the Alberta 
Federation of Labor; while the Chairman is free of any 
association with the industry. Recognizing at the out¬ 
set the comparative futility of divided counsels, a Report 
has been produced that is unanimous. No doubt, certain 
of the findings of fact have been recorded and certain 
of the recommendations made, with unequal degrees of 
enthusiasm. No doubt, on occasions, some of the Com¬ 
missioners might have been inclined to go farther in this 
or that direction. Perhaps, even now, they may differ 
in their estimate of the relative importance of various 
parts of their common conclusions. The whole object of 
this foi’ewoi'd, however, is to lay stress on the fact that 
it has been possible to agree on so much. In the Chair¬ 
man’s estimation, that general feature of this Report is, 
perhaps, more significant than any particular thing con¬ 
tained in it—more full of hope that the men of good 
will on both sides may combine to ensure that peace 
within the industry, which is incomparably its greatest 
need. 
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Alberta Coal Commission 


A—THE SUMMARIES 


1. SUMMARY OF THE REPORT 


The summary of the Report follows the order of the chap¬ 
ters and sections and can be little more than an annotated 
table of contents. The summing up must omit many of the 
essential facts; and the Report itself should be consulted for 
anything that may seem to require explanation. 

CHAPTER I. INTRODUCTORY 

This chapter discusses the terms of reference to the Commis¬ 
sion and the scope of its inquiry. For the purpose, the forty- 
four “coal areas” of the province were grouped into thirteen coal 
mining “Divisions,” details of which are given. Questionnaires 
were sent out; public sessions held and sworn evidence taken; 
and other witnesses appeared at informal sessions. Mines and 
mining communities were visited. Grateful acknowledgement is 
made to all those who rendered assistance. 

CHAPTER II. COAL RESOURCES AND OWNERSHIP 

The account of the geology of Alberta coal given in this chap¬ 
ter cannot be further condensed. It is important to note that the 
“maturing” of coal, in Alberta, appears to be due much more to 
the pressure from the upthrust of the Rockies than to mere lapse 
of time. In many Alberta coal areas, the youngest seam at a 
westerly point is superior to the oldest seam at an easterly point. 
Alberta coals are Cretaceous in age and are much less regular in 
occurrence than Carboniferous coals. The sampling, analysis and 
the classification and nomenclature of Alberta coals are discussed. 

The hitherto accepted estimates of coal resources are exam¬ 
ined; and it is concluded that, in the light of present knowledge, 
these estimates must be discarded and much more moderate fig¬ 
ures substituted. Even allowing something for similar reduc¬ 
tions elsewhere, it will more nearly represent the latest informa¬ 
tion to say that Alberta, probably, has three per cent and not 
fourteen per cent of the world’s coal resources. Even so the re¬ 
serve is enormous. An estimate of the coal reserves was secured, 
for the purposes of this Report, on the basis of restricting the 
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definition still further and including only coal seams two feet 
and over in thickness, within one thousand feet of the surface, 
omitting also certain large areas, because of lack of knowledge 
and because these areas are not, at present, provided with trans¬ 
portation facilities. This estimate is given in detail by character 
of coal, mining divisions and coal areas. To repeat, it is not 
put forward as an estimate of the total coal resources of the 
province but was obtained, mainly, for the purposes of inquiry 
into the ownership of that part of the total resources, which 
might be considered to have practical importance. The totals of 
this limited estimate are thirty-one and a half billion tons of 
bituminous coal; eleven and a half billion tons of sub-bituminous 
coal; and fourteen and a half billion tons of lignite coal; in all 
fifty-seven and a half billion tons. Cutting these figures in two 
to allow for local failures and faultings, as well as losses in 
mining, sufficient still remains to continue the highest annual out¬ 
put yet reached, at the same rate, for about four thousand years. 

An approximation to the ownership or control of the coal 
rights included in this limited estimate is given by character of 
coal, coal mining divisions and coal areas. Always bearing in 
mind that this can only be an approximation, the control at the 
present time is summed up as follows: bituminous coal, as to 
sixty-four per cent, by the Dominion Government; as to sixteen 
per cent, by mine operators; as to one per cent, by large land 
companies; and as to nineteen per cent, by others. For sub- 
bituminous coal, the percentages, in the same order, are sixty- 
three per cent, ten per cent, six per cent and twenty-one per 
cent. For lignite coal, they are forty-five per cent, eleven per 
cent, twenty per cent, twenty-four per cent; making for all coals, 
as to sixty per cent, Dominion Government; as to fourteen per 
cent, mine operators; as to five per cent, large land companies; 
as to twenty-one per cent, others. “Control,” as used above, in¬ 
cludes leases as well as ownership in fee simple. The coal con¬ 
trolled by the respective classes may be expected to differ in prac¬ 
tical economic importance, because a process of selection has been 
at work to some extent. 

CHAPTER III. MINING DEVELOPMENT AND OUTPUT 

A brief history is given showing that, up to the end of 
1924, according to the records, over one thousand “mines” had 
been opened in the province, of which two-thirds had been aban¬ 
doned. Estimates are quoted giving in detail, by years and coal 
areas, the amount of money invested in mines that were so aban¬ 
doned, the total being nearly twelve million dollars. The aggre¬ 
gate capacity of these mines at the time of abandonment was 
estimated at sixteen thousand tons a day. An analysis is made 
for the year 1923—the last normal year—of the mines then oper¬ 
ating, according to their output and according to character of 
coal. Of the twelve bituminous mines, nine produced over two 
hundred thousand tons each and were responsible for about ninety 
per cent of the output. Of the 28 sub-bituminous mines, two 
produced over one hundred thousand tons each and, together, five- 
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eighths of the total. Of the 321 lignite mines, 27 with over fifty 
thousand tons each produced netcriy eighty per cent of the total 
output. Including the 21 lignite mines producing from ten to fifty 
thousand tons a year, 48 lignite mines produced over nine-tenths 
of the total. For all kinds of coal, 69 mines or less than one-fifth 
of the number produced over ninety-five per cent of the output; 
and thus constituted the real coal industry of the province. 

A short account is given of the mining development in each 
coal area of each division; and an analysis is made of the form 
of tenure by operating companies of both coal and surface rights. 
The daily capacity of the present Alberta mines is estimated; the 
bituminous, about twenty-four thousand tons, the sub-bitumin¬ 
ous, over four thousand tons, and the lignite, over twenty-one 
thousand tons, or a total of nearly fifty thousand tons a day. Al¬ 
lowing for seasonal operation of the sub-bituminous and lignite 
mines, this would correspond to an annual capacity of ten mil¬ 
lion tons, about half as much again as the biggest output yet 
reached. The capacity of the present mines could be very rapidly 
increased. Detailed tabulations are given, for reference, of the 
total output by years, since 1886, and of the output by character 
of coal and coal mining divisions, since 1917. 

CHAPTER IV. OPERATING CONDITIONS AND PRACTICE 

The table of contents will show the headings under which the 
subject matter of this chapter is treated, both the natural and 
the operating conditions being included. The roof, floor and gas 
conditions of each division are described briefly. Bad ventilation 
is thought to be a feature in some lignite districts but is discussed 
more fully in a later chapter. Among labor-saving devices, par¬ 
ticular attention is paid to mechanical loaders and the peculiar 
circumstances affecting their use here. It is concluded, however, 
that their increased use is vitally important. Timber supplies 
and consumption are discussed at length, so as to direct attention 
to them. References are made to reforestation and to timber 
testing experiments here and the results of similar work else¬ 
where. Tables are given of the production, per employee per 
shift, in the various classes of mines in the province; and for 
comparison, similar, but more comprehensive, tabulations are 
taken from the Report of the United States Coal Commission. A 
great deal of attention is paid to the highly important subject 
of short time operation, its exact extent in the various groups 
of mines and its causes. Detailed records are given for represent¬ 
ative mines in each group. The best general idea on this subject 
can be obtained by examining Chart No. Ill; and the full text 
(Sections 15 and 16) should also be consulted. Table 31 shows 
the four years’ unweighted average of the mines examined as 
ninety-one days’ operation at four-fifths to full capacity; 
thirty-one days at three-fifths to four-fifths; twenty-three 
days at two-fifths to three-fifths—in all 145 days at two- 
fifths capacity or better; while the average of complete idleness 
was 138 days in the year. For the reasons given, comparison 
with records elsewhere is difficult; but a table is included of the 
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days worked, for the years 1901 to 1918, in the chief coal-pro¬ 
ducing countries of the world. The causes of lessened output, 
in each of the four years 1921 to 1924, are examined by character 
of coal, under such headings as lack of orders, of labor and of 
railway cars, labor disputes, absenteeism, etc. This part can 
hardly be further summarized. Each of the causes is treated at 
length elsewhere in the Report; for example, lack of orders un¬ 
der “Markets” in Chapter VI, labor causes in Chapter VII and 
some general problems in Chapter IX. 

Chapter IV concludes with a brief comparison of operating 
conditions and general standards in mining practice, here and 
elswhere, and endorses the opinion, expressed by many operat¬ 
ors, that there is much room for improvement. 

CHAPTER V. CAPITALIZATION AND PROFITS AND 

LOSSES 

This chapter, after dealing with the method of inquiry and 
explaining the treatment of the accumulated material and 
the relative completeness of the reporting base, gives the results 
in a series of tables which cannot be further condensed. It 
would be unwise to attempt to sum up any of the explanations, 
because of the danger of leaving out some essential part and so 
conveying an incomplete impression. For a rapid survey, the 
tables may be looked at, as well as the detailed statements in 
Appendix XL Section 13 of Chapter V is, itself, a summary of 
the financial results, winding up with a caution against drawing 
hasty conclusions from them. 

CHAPTER VI. MARKETING 

The table of contents will pi’ovide a ready reference to any 
particular market in which the reader may be interested. Chart 
II shows, in graphic form, the shipments month by month, since 
January, 1917, of Alberta coal for consumption in the various 
markets and the corresponding monthly total production. This 
chart will thus give the best general idea of the past history of 
the respective markets. Appendix VI gives, year by year since 
1917, and by character of coal the shipments from each division 
to each market. Taking the totals for 1923, the latest year ap¬ 
proaching the maximum production, and using round figures, 
Alberta coal went, forty-five per cent to railroads; twenty per 
cent to Alberta; eighteen per cent to Saskatchewan; eight per 
cent to Manitoba; four per cent to colliery boilers; and the re¬ 
maining five per cent to all other markets. 

Railway Market: The railway market is by far the most im¬ 
portant single market and the outlook in it is encouraging. Al¬ 
berta coal is now reaching a wider territory on both railways 
than ever before; the full benefit of which is yet to be felt by 
the operators and workmen of the mines concerned. The factors 
governing the monthly variations in deliveries, as well as the 
elements entering into the future prospects, are discussed at some 
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length. Granted the prime essential of peace in the industry, 
so as to ensure regularity of supply, and provided something can 
be done about over-development (Chapter IX), at least to the 
extent of seeing that the condition is not further aggravated by 
the opening of unnecessary new mines, the railways and the 
mines supplying them should be able to systematize deliveries, 
so as to bring about a very sound condition in this part of the 
industry. The demand for railway coal is greatest in the sum¬ 
mer and least in the winter, thus dovetailing exactly into the 
demand for heating purposes and suggesting an orderly migra¬ 
tion of workmen between the respective classes of mines, within 
the province. 

Market in Alberta: The home market is disturbed by the op¬ 
eration of the multitude of small mines and suffers from the com¬ 
petition of natural gas. Improvement will come chiefly with in¬ 
crease of population and industries. 

Market in Saskatcheivan: This province, already, takes al¬ 
most as much coal as Alberta itself and should afford a stable 
and growing market. Competition from the Souris mines will 
always be felt in the immediate vicinity of those mines, namely, 
in the south east corner of Saskatchewan. As to the distribu¬ 
tion of business throughout the year, the Saskatchewan market 
appears to be even more highly seasonal than Alberta itself. 

Market in British Columbia: Sales in British Columbia have 
so far been less than one-tenth of the home consumption or the 
shipments to Saskatchewan. Many hopes have been entertained 
of an outlet from Alberta mines as bunker coal on the Pacific 
coast. For the reasons given, Alberta’s best chance appears to 
be at Prince Rupert, as shipping at that port develops, and when 
bunkering facilities are provided. For a bunker trade at Van¬ 
couver, Alberta coal enjoys certain advantages; but it would re¬ 
quire some reduction from the present freight rates to secure 
business; and, even so, the competition of mines in British Col¬ 
umbia, much closer to Vancouver, would be very severe. This lat¬ 
ter statement holds true of the general steam market in Vancou¬ 
ver ; but, for the domestic market in that city and for all interior 
points, there are prospects of increasing the sale of Alberta coal. 

Market in United States: In general, sales of Alberta coal to 
the United States have declined rapidly since 1920 and prospects 
are not very bright for recovery. In Seattle, the competition 
from coals much nearer than Alberta seems to preclude the pros¬ 
pect of developing business for our mines. In Spokane, the 
chances are better, the freight from Drumheller, for example, 
being less than the freight to Winnipeg. Some witnesses were 
distinctly impressed with the possibilities in Spokane. Others 
were much less hopeful saying that this market is even more 
of a dumping ground for various coals than Winnipeg. Some 
years ago, Alberta coals had quite a market in Northern Mon¬ 
tana, which they lost through increases in freight rates and 
through the building of new railway lines, tapping American 
sources of supply. The North Dakota market seems to offer some 
opportunities for expansion. 
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Market in Manitoba: This is pre-eminently the market that 
should be captured, in its entirety, for Alberta coal, save only 
for such competition, as lower mining and transportation costs 
may enable the Saskatchewan lignites to offer, in that part of 
the market for which such coals are used. Yet, while sub-bitum¬ 
inous shipments are increasing, lignite coal is not holding its 
own; and the bituminous shipments have fallen off very badly. 
The course of Alberta’s trade, both in the steam and domestic 
markets, competition in those markets, the marketing difficulties 
and other peculiarities of the situation are set out at length. To 
enable Alberta to double its shipments to Manitoba, which it 
should easily do, one of the first requirements will be proper 
protection against the dumping of American coal and coke (see 
Chapter VIII). Another prime essential is co-operation among 
the Alberta producers, to do away with marketing anomalies and 
dealers’ difficulties and to offer a united front to the well-or¬ 
ganized American coal trade. Many thought that a determined 
effort by Alberta mines would soon persuade the American op¬ 
erators to acknowledge defeat and thus discontinue dumping and 
cut-rate tactics. The case seems strong for a general reduction 
in freight rates to Manitoba and a special summer freight rate 
should be of assistance. Many suggestions were made which 
cannot be repeated in this summary. The conclusion is that the 
entire market in Manitoba belongs to the coals of Saskatchewan 
and Alberta and that none should rest content, until it is secured. 

Market in Ontario: This part of the report was finished be¬ 
fore the recent proposal whereby the Dominion, Ontario and Al¬ 
berta Governments are to join in guaranteeing to the railways 
any excess in cost over a seven dollar rate; should such excess 
be proved to exist, after the approaching examination by the 
Railway Commission. The history of the Ontario campaign and 
the features of that market are discussed at some length. It has 
not yet been proved, to the satisfaction of this Commission, what 
price relation the various Alberta coals can maintain in a normal 
Ontario market or that a seven dollar freight rate is the correct 
one. At the beginning of what all hope will prove a tremendous 
market for Alberta coal and achieve fuel independence for Can¬ 
ada, it is most desirable to avoid any aggravation of peak load 
conditions for either mines or railways. In their respective de¬ 
grees, the railways and the mines, alike, already suffer from over¬ 
development ; and the railway employees, like the mine workmen, 
from seasonal unemployment. What is wanted is a balancing 
of the traffic and the business. The suggestion, therefore, is that, 
as a first step, railways, mines and Governments should combine 
to effect large scale summer shipments to Ontario at such prices 
as will induce the consumer to take delivery at that time. De¬ 
pending on the season and the railways’ programme, the time 
for such shipments would be somewhere from 1st April to 15th 
August. The amount which could thus be transported in the 
railways’ slack time has been variously estimated at 350,000 to 
5()0.000 tons.^ Thus the market can be developed and proved 
without additional capital expenditure by railways or mines and 
without increasing the peak numbers of the working force, with 
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the concomitant of unemployment, later on. It would, also, be 
highly desirable for the next and all subsequent stages of the 
Ontario market to maintain such a relation between prices and 
freight rates, as will preserve the balance between shipments in 
the summer and those in the autumn and winter. With even 
more force than in the Manitoba market, operators are urged to 
make a combined campaign in Ontario, giving particular care 
to the selection of coals and their preparation. The Governments 
that are giving their assistance to this movement will have a 
right to supervise it. 

Transportation: This chapter next deals very briefly with the 
matter of transportation, pointing out that, in view of the ap¬ 
proaching hearing before the Railway Commission, this Com¬ 
mission could not go fully into such matters. However, many 
witnesses pressed for reductions in freight rates, pointing out in 
particular that coal, as a bulk cargo of lower value and, so far as 
Alberta was concerned, of greater tonnage* had a claim for its 
rates to be made lower than those on wheat. The question of 
summer tariff, already referi'ed to in the Manitoba and Ontario 
markets, was again discussed as a help to overcome summer 
slackness in the domestic coal industry. Difficulties with rail¬ 
way weights are pointed out but are left to the shippers, the 
railways and the consignees to adjust. 

Marketing ]\fethods: Marketing methods, in general, are dis¬ 
cussed under such headings as storage, summer marketing, qual¬ 
ity of coal and preparation, consumers’ preferences, methods of 
handling sales, etc. Dealers’ problems and charges are explained; 
the chief hope of remedying whatever is amiss seeming to lie in 
some form of co-operation between mines, which leads to the 
next subject. 

Co-operative Marketing: As the most complete example in 
somewhat similar circumstances a full description is given of the 
pool now existing in the Saskatchewan lignite field. Argu¬ 
ments are given in favor of an Alberta pool, as well as the ar¬ 
guments against and some alternative proposals; and the con¬ 
clusion is reached that, while not a remedy for all the ills, co¬ 
operative marketing should result in considerable economies as 
well as in increased efficiency. As to the number of pools, in the 
lignite field alone, there would probably have to be at least three; 
hot^iern, central and southern. The most urgent needs are for 
co-operative methods in the Manitoba and Ontario max-kets, be¬ 
fore attempting to control the business nearer home. In any 
case, the pools should undertake the retailing of coal, if at all, 
with very great caution. 

Competition: The competition, which has ali’eady been dis¬ 
cussed under each market, is summed up in a division of the 
chapter under such headings as United States and Saskatche¬ 
wan mines, coke, oil, hydro-electric power, with a very full ac¬ 
count of the competition in the home market from natural gas,, 
which is expected in the very near future to displace 375,000| 
tons of coal a year. 
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Methods of Use and By-Products: The next division of the 
chapter deals with methods of use and by-products, the subjects 
treated being power stations at coal mines, pulverized coal, car¬ 
bonization and by-products and briquetting. Low temperature 
carbonization, about which much has been published is found to 
be still in the experimental stage. Huge sums have been spent 
on it; and the conclusion is that Alberta can very well wait until 
the low temperature process has been commercially proved else¬ 
where. 

CHAPTER VII. MINE WORKMEN AND LABOR 
RELATIONS 

Many of the details given in this chapter will be of interest 
chiefly to mine operators and workmen. After dealing with the 
number, nationalities and classifications of mine workmen in the 
province, it is conclcrded that there are too many endeavoring to 
follow mining as a means of livelihood. The present lower scale 
of wages may correct this condition. The various organizations 
of operators and of workmen are described and the constitutions 
of the two chief bodies—the Western Canada Coal Operators’ 
Association and District 18 of the United Mine Workers of Am¬ 
erica—are summarized, article by article. Under Wages, Work¬ 
ing Conditions and Agreements, a full list is given of the various 
agreements between the two organizations just mentioned and 
also the wage changes from 1909 to 1925, with a brief account 
of the negotiations accompanying these changes. As an example, 
the rates of pay for miners on day work have been as follows: 
1909, $3.00; 1911, $3.30; August, 1916, $3.55; November, 1916, 
$3.84; April, 1917, $4.08; August, 1917, $4.28; December, 1917, 
$4.42; April, 1918, $4.62; August, 1918, $4,87; December, 1918, 
$5.00; December, 1919, $5.70; April, 1920, $6.35; October, 1920, 
$7.50; October. 1924, $6.56; April, 1925, $5.40. There follows 
a quite complete memorandum of all the agreements now in 
force at the chief mines in the province, analyzed under the var¬ 
ious provisions of those agreements, with the full scale of the 
present wages. 

Of greater public interest will be the discussion on vari¬ 
ations in agreements between districts, on wage differentials be¬ 
tween jobs in the mine and on agreements generally. To begin 
with,^ these very important documents appear to the Commission 
to fail in clearness of expression. Indeed, it would seem that at 
times the ambiguity has been intentional. The advantages can¬ 
not be over-estimated of having agreements so definitely and 
clearly expressed that no dispute can possibly arise as to their 
meaning in any particular. Owing to the present agreements 
having for the most part been made by individual mines and not ^ 
by associations, there is considerable lack of uniformity in the 
wage scales and working conditions; and this situation is thought 
by some to portend a troublesome readjustment, some time in the 
future. The information as to non-union wages and working 
conditions is very incomplete and suggestions are made for sup¬ 
plementing it. 
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Comparisons are then made with mining wages elsewhere and 
with wages in other occupations in the province. It is almost 
impossible to keep abreast of changes in wage rates but, at the 
time the information was compiled, the Alberta scale, in the 
mines that formerly had an agreement with the U. M. W. A. 
District 18, was a little higher than British Columbia, much 
higher than Nova Scotia and Tennessee and Kentucky but much 
lower than Montana, Wyoming, Washington and the mid-contin¬ 
ental field in the United States, which includes Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Ohio and West Pennsylvania. Compared with the scale in 
other trades in the province, mining wages, for the last five years, 
have shown the most rapid decrease; and now seem to be more 
on a parity with other occupations, except in respect of unclassi¬ 
fied mine labor, which is still paid considerably more than gen¬ 
eral common labor. The chapter then contains a brief considera¬ 
tion of a great variety of matters, each a frequent cause of dif¬ 
ficulty in adjusting and maintaining the relationship between op¬ 
erator and working force on a good footing, and, in the aggre¬ 
gate, giving some idea of the complexity of that relationship. To 
quote from the Report: 

“What the Commission wishes to emphasize above all is 
the supreme importance to that peace within the industry, 
which is its prime need, of so managing the day to day re¬ 
lationship as to reduce to a minimum the friction and discon¬ 
tent over these conditions. Too often they are disregarded 
and disputes concerning them allowed to accumulate. It is 
just this accumulation of comparatively petty grievances that 
adds the bitterness to the periodic struggle over the making 
of a new agreement. If everything else could be disposed of 
currently and nothing left to be determined in the new agree¬ 
ment but the rate of wages, there would be far more chance 
of a dispassionate and prompt settlement of that major item.” 

A mere list of the subjects dealt with in this part of the Re¬ 
port will indicate the ground covered: Payment Fortnightly or 
Semi-Monthly; Non-Payment of Wages; Minimum Wages; Con¬ 
tract Rates; Method of Payment of Contract Men; Deadwork; 
Length of Working Day; Multiple Shifts; Working Overtime; 
Man Trips; Over-Crowding; Inexperienced Workmen; Absentee¬ 
ism; Sundry Sirecial Customs; Bone in Coal; Lamps; Weights; 
Wash-Houses; Spare Link; The Caveling System; Labor Turn¬ 
over. This part winds up by stressing the importance of good 
general service to a man working in the mine, in the way of sup¬ 
plying timber and mine cars, the right kind of powder, ventila¬ 
tion, drainage, etc. 

Part F. of this chapter is occupied with the crucial problem 
of irregular and seasonal employment. This is the workman’s 
side of the short time operation described in Chapter IV and 
tables are repeated, in summary form, to show the extent of the 
problem. It would be bad enough if the days idle and the days 
worked were segregated into separate parts of the year but, 
instead, they intermingle throughout all the months. This is 
especially the case in the bituminous mines. In most lignite 
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mines, there is true seasonal employment. As a background to 
this problem, the general labor situation in the province is out¬ 
lined. While the situation in this regard is undoubtedly difficult, 
it is by no means hopeless. The problem must be attacked in 
two main ways; first, to remove the cause by seeking new mar¬ 
kets, such as the summer market in Ontario and Manitoba; by 
stopping f urthe r over-development; by co-operative methods to 
regularize H^ivery; in fact by applying all the means for the 
stabilization of the industry, which have suggested themselves 
in the course of this inquiry. The second line of attack should 
consist in organizing migrations of the working force back and 
forth between the bituminous mines and the lignite mines and 
harvest fields; and also between the lignite mines and the farms 
I and other summer employment. 

Parts G. and H. of this chapter are on Earnings and Cost of 
Living, respectively, and, like the chapter on the Operators’ Pro¬ 
fits and Losses, can hardly be further summarized. For the mine 
workman, high wage rates multiplied by irregular employment 
have yielded only moderate annual earnings. The official Union 
cost of living budget of a little over $1,800.00 a year has not, in 
practice, been equalled by the average earnings for the four years 
examined. 

In Part 1. on Living and Housing Conditions, after a general 
survey from which it concludes that the present state of things 
is far from satisfactory, the Commission lays down the minimum 
that it thinks should be insisted on. This makes allowance for 
the first year or so in a new camp but, thereafter, gives in de¬ 
tail the standard for housing accommodation, water supply and 
sanitation. All present mining communities should be made to 
conform to this standard by some such machinery as that of the 
Town Planning Act. The Commission cannot too strongly ex¬ 
press its views that the plea of pioneering conditions should now 
be disregarded. It is time that the minimum requirements of 
health, decency and comfort should be enforced on all without 
discrimination. 

In Part J. on Education, it is recognized that peculiar diffi¬ 
culties are occasioned in mining communities by the winter peak 
in the numbers of school children due to the seasonal employ¬ 
ment. Here again, anything which tends to spread the opera¬ 
tions more uniformly throughout the year will be of great ad¬ 
vantage. For the rest, the question of education in mining com¬ 
munities is part of the general educational problem of the prov¬ 
ince. Incidentally, however, the migrating force of workmen, al¬ 
ready referred to, should consist chiefly of the single men, leav¬ 
ing to the married men with homes and families all the available 
steady work in each camp. 

Part K. on Strikes and Conciliation might have been extended 
to almost any length. A very brief history of strikes is given, 
pointing out, incidentally, that, owing to the irregularity of em¬ 
ployment that is normal to the province, it is quite impossible 
to estimate the total loss in working days or the total loss in 
wages that can be attributed to the strikes. However, the dam- 
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age that has been done is very great. As the figures given in thi^ 
Repoi’t conclusively prove, the coal industry, as a whole, for theij 
four years 1921 to 1924, would, but for the strikes, have realj 
ized a fair profit; and the average earnings of workmen woul« 
have come much nearer reaching the budget which they have laicf 
down as the minimum. 

In theory, there should be no pithead strikes and, in reality, 
there have been a great many. The machinery for adjusting 
the minor matters which cause these strikes is well designed; and 
all that remains is to use it. Anything more elaborate, following 
such models as the Adjustment Board of the railways, is out of 
the question here, unless and until both operators and men to™i 
iirovince-wide and well disciplined organizations. Even that Ad¬ 
justment Board does not attempt to deal with wages; but it does 
handle promptly and effectively all minor matters. 

The concluding pages of Chapter VII deal with strikes over 
the main agreement and various plans for obviating them or 
minimizing their effects. This part can hardly be fuither con- 
densed. 

CHAPTER VIII. LEGISLATION AND GOVERNMENTAL 

ACTIVITIES 

This chapter takes up first the Mines Act and the Mines 
Branch. After recording the almost unanimous commendation 
of the main features of the Act, a number of suggested changes 
are examined in the order of the sections of the Act and of the 
regulations to which they pertain. The conclusions of the Com¬ 
mission are given in the Summary of Recommendations, the 
most important having to do with Inspectio n _Commij^es- of 
Workrpeii, the no n-payment of wages andTcei-tificatea., 
pefencv. The enforcement of the Act and the inspection of ™ioes 
tnrffiimt were more generally criticised. The conclusion is reached 
that the time has come when the coal industry of Alberta must 
be considered as having passed out of the stage of allowances for 
pioneer conditions and when the various provisions ot the Act 
should be enforced or repealed, if found unworkable. 

In respect of the Workmen’s Compensation Act and the Woik- 
men’s Compensation Board, many operators testified the 
original Act had been welcomed, as something equally beneficial 
to the workman and the operator; but they complained of the 
changes made since, A number of possible amendments to the 
various sections of the Act and to the regulations are considered 
in numerical order. So far as the coal mining industry is con¬ 
cerned, the power of the Workmen’s Compensation Board to make 
safety’regulations is found to conflict with similar provisions in 
the Mines Act; and it is concluded that there must be single con¬ 
trol in this matter. A partial analysis is made to show the pre¬ 
dominance of shorter term disabilities and the consequent im¬ 
portance of the statutory waiting, pe xiod before compensation be¬ 
gins. The difficulty is recognized of arriving at average weekly 
earnings,” 621 / 2 % of which is the compensation in cases of per¬ 
manent or temporary total disability; but it seems very question- 
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able whether the method adopted by the Board is the one best 
calculated to give effect to the expressions used in the Act. This 
question is discussed at considerable length (under Section 56 of 
the Act) and one solution seems to be a return to the flat rate basis 
of compensation. The demerit ratings, which have been imposed 
recently by Resolution No. 11, are thought to be vexatious out of 
all proportion to the revenue obtained. These demerit ratings 
are not based on inspections and have no ascertainable relation 
to the safety precautions taken. It seems, therefore, doubtful 
whether this particular regulation conforms to the Act. 

Changes in the scale of compensation, since 1918, are sum¬ 
marized, showing very great increases. Comparative tables give 
the chief provisions of the compensation laws of various coal 
mining states and of other Canadian provinces. Alberta is un¬ 
doubtedly in advance of most other compensation legislation in 
the shortness of the waiting period, the amount of compensation 
payable, the maximum and minimum weekly payments, etc. Per¬ 
haps arising chiefly out of the discontent with the calculation of 
average weekly earnings already referred to, there is a general 
desire for a return to the flat rate basis. 

Statistics are given as to the Compensation Board’s revenues, 
expenses, rate of assessment, etc. The assessment has increased 
from one and one-half per cent of the payroll, in the years 1919 
to 1921, to two and a quarter per cent, in 1922, and three per 
cent , since then. The number of accident claims seems veTpTaf^ ; 
hut, in the absence of reliable figures of the average number of 
men employed here, no useful comparison can be made with the 
statistics in other places. Incidentally, the huge discrepancy be¬ 
tween the number of accidents reported to the Mines Branch and 
those reported to the Workmen’s Compensation Board, respect¬ 
ively, seems not to be adequately accounted for by the difference 
in the statutory basis for reporting. 

Complaints as to rulings of the Compensation Board on in¬ 
dividual claims do not appear excessive, having regard to the 
inherent difficulties. The employment by the Board of its own 
accident doctors, on a full time basis, would probably make for 
economy. Mine rescue work, which comes under the Compensa¬ 
tion Board, is treated briefly. 

The Alberta Coal Sales Act, which went into force on the 10th 
April, 1925, is designed to regulate the coal trade, so as to pre¬ 
vent substitution and other improper practices. Trade names have 
been registered under the Act and inspectors appointed; but so 
far there have been no prosecutions; and it is too early to decide 
whether or not the Act will accomplish the purpose for which it 
is intended. 

Under the Mine Owners’ Tax Act the various stages of the 
tax on operators are reported. The actual tax collected is, for the 
most part, at five cents a ton and not the two per cent of gross 
revenue fixed by the Act and the Order in Council passed under it. 

In the Alberta Public Health Act, the machinery exists for 
supervision of such matters. It is thought that there should not 
be the present division of responsibility between the Sanitary 
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Inspectors and the ordinary Mines Inspectors; and that, in 
general, it is time that a much higher standard was set and en¬ 
forced. 

The constitution and work of the Scientific and Industrial 
Research Council are discussed at some length. It must be re¬ 
corded that there has in the past been an unfortunate lack of 
sympathy and co-operation between the Council and the operators 
of the province, which has militated against the best results; and 
a recommendation is made (see Summary of Recommendations), 
which should make for improvement in this regard. 

The Alberta Trade Commissioner’s Office and the work of the 
Alberta Labor Commissioner have been treated in the chapters 
on Marketing and Labor Relations, respectively. 

Under the heading of the Dominion Government in Relation 
to Alberta coal, the history and present form of the mining 
regulations are considered in some detail. There has been a pro¬ 
gressive increase in the degree of control which the Government 
may exercise over mining operations under the leases. In the 
result, a lack of uniformity exists to a certain extent; but nothing 
effective can be done about this until the old leases begin to 
expire. The general policy, which the Commission thinks should 
govern the granting of future leases, is outlined more fully in the 
next chapter. Meantime, certain recommendations are made 
which appear in the Summary of Recommendations. The Indus¬ 
trial Disputes Investigation Act of the Dominion is taken up in 
Chapter VII. 

As to the duty on coal, it is found that the recent change, from 
fourteen cents a ton on slack and fifty-three cents a ton on other 
bituminous coal to a flat rate of fifty cents a ton on all bituminous 
coal, while it stopped the practice of shipping separately and re¬ 
mixing, has, on the whole, tended to the disadvantage of the 
Alberta producer and has resulted in a direct loss of revenue to 
the Dominion Government. Increased duties will be of great 
assistance and should be urged on the Dominion Government, at 
least to the extent necessary to give the mines of Alberta and 
Saskatchewan the entire market in the three prairie pi’ovinces. 

An account is given of the differences between the Canadian 
and the American anti-dumping laws and enforcement, which 
make the former so much less effective, and the request of many 
witnesses for redress in this connection seems to be in order. 

The chapter concludes with two of the most important recom¬ 
mendations made by the Commission, which should be examined 
in detail (Sections 25 and 26). These cover the formation of a 
Department of Mines of the Province of Alberta to be assisted 
by a Coal Industry Advisory Council. Meantime, the alternative 
plan of a permanent Coal Commission is not recommended, for 
the reasons given in Section 27. 

CHAPTER IX. SUNDRY PROBLEMS 

Two-thirds of the coal mines that have been opened in Alberta 
have been abandoned, with heavy loss; but the third still remain- 
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ing has a capacity, even on the basis of seasonal operation for 
the sub-bituminous and lignite mines, that is at least one and a 
half times the present demand. That capacity, moreover, could 
be very rapidly increased, without adding any new mines. This 
condition of over-development shows no tendency to right itself. 
The bituminous mines are not numerous but, in the aggregate, 
have about double the required capacity. In the lignite field, in 
addition to over-development in aggregate capacity except for 
the peak of the seasonal demand, the excessive number of open¬ 
ings is the feature. Over-development results in low earnings and 
hardship for the workmen, in spite of high wage rates, loss of 
capital, high costs of coal and loss of markets, thereby compelling 
still higher costs and more loss of markets, in a vicious circle, to 
say nothing of the tendency to loss of coal in mining through in¬ 
complete recovery. Some of the causes are listed, such as the 
immense areas of coal lands available at nominal expense, the 
low cost of opening mines especially in the lignite field, strikes, 
the unregulated, highly seasonal demand, etc. 

The remedies that have been suggested are examined and are 
found to present three stages of State control; first, to prevent 
new openings and let the situation work itself out; secondly, not 
only this but to close down some of the present mines; and thirdly, 
to nationalize the industry. For reasons that are given at length, 
none of these schemes seems to be feasible nor could the Com¬ 
mission devise any modifications of them that it was willing to 
put forward at this time. On the other hand, those who advocate 
a complete laissez fwire policy are reminded that there are plenty 
of precedents for public policy overriding the uncontrolled exer¬ 
cise of private rights. After many attempts to find a more rapid 
solution, the Commission has had to content itself, for the pres¬ 
ent, with the slower, but no doubt sounder, method of endeavor¬ 
ing to remove the causes of over-development. The recommenda¬ 
tions with this end in view are given at some length, even in the 
summary below; but, as in other matters, the full text of the 
Report should be read. 

The over-development in numbers, as distinguished from 
aggregate capacity, is examined in a separate section on Small 
Mines. Statistics are repeated from Chapter III to show the 
prevalence of such mines. Well over half the mines in the prov¬ 
ince produce on the average much less per mine than the annual 
output of one average contract miner in an ordinary pit. Their 
combined output, therefore, is not much of a factor in the indus¬ 
try ; but, in certain markets, their competition is troublesome out 
of all proportion to their tonnage. On the other hand, they have 
served a purpose in outlying districts. One of the charges against 
them is that of spoiling the best points of access by improper 
mining methods. The recommendations respecting them are not 
based on mere size but are directed towards remedying what is 
wrong in the conduct of such mines. Amalgamations of mines 
are discussed briefly and some form of control over new openings 
seems to be a condition precedent to their success. Here again, 
much time was spent in trying to formulate some definite plan 
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for immediate action but without finding anything which the 
Commission could put forward as feasible in the circumstances. 
As the steps for controlling over-development take effect and 
the industry becomes more stabilized, a number of amalgamations 
in the province should prove possible and would be highly desir¬ 
able. 

As to the nationalization of the mines, the latest schemes are 
presented with a brief statement of the arguments for and 
hgainst. None of the advocates of nationalization regarded it as 
feasible, if carried out only as a provincial undertaking. This 
being so, and the Commission agrees that it is, no attempt has 
been made to pass on the larger scheme, which hardly comes 
within this Commission’s purview. In any case, it concludes that 
the Government should first exercise the powers of control which 
it at present possesses, with the modification of those powers and 
the stricter enforcement of them suggested in this Report, before 
contemplating any fundamental change in the whole system. 
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2. SUMMARY OF THE RECOMMENDATIONS 


For this summary the recommendations which occur through¬ 
out the body of the Report have been assembled somewhat in the 
order of their importance and by subjects. No attempt is made 
to repeat the argument. For this and for the fuller statement 
of the recommendations themselves reference should be made 
in each case to the pages of the Report indicated. 

The Commission recommends: 

(1) A Mines Department of the Province of Alberta (p. 
322) ; the Deputy Minister to be a thoroughly competent and ex¬ 
perienced Mining Engineer of high standing (p. 324) ; the Mines 
Department to exercise all the executive functions of the Gov¬ 
ernment in connection with the coal industry and to co-ordinate 
and control all its activities relating thereto such as the Mines 
Branch (p. 323) ; all work on coal of the Research Council (p. 
316) ; of the Trade Commissioner (p. 316) ; and of the Labor 
Commissioner; as well as administering the coal resources and 
controlling the mining development if and when these come into 
the possession of the province. 

(2) A Coal Industry Advisory Council composed of the 
Deputy Minister of Mines as Chairman, two operators, two mine 
workmen, a coal dealer and one other representing the general 
public, to advise the Government on all matters concerning the 
industry (p. 324). 

(3) As gradual remedies for over-development; enforcing 
the terms of present leases and withholding new leases until 
warranted; this policy should be worked out in conjunction with 
other owners of mineral rights; seeking new markets and im¬ 
proving the present marketing methods; and strict enforcement 
of all the powers for regulating the opening and running of 
mines whether those powers be contained in the terms of leases 
or arise from considerations of the safety, health and comfort of 
the mine workers (p. 329). 

(4) To avoid further complications; the immediate suspen¬ 
sion of all general coal mining regulations of the Dominion Gov¬ 
ernment pending the final decision as to the transfer of coal 
mining rights to the province and thereafter pending the deter¬ 
mination by the province of its policy; meantime each applica¬ 
tion for a lease to be dealt with by the Government on its merits 
(p. 319) ; new leases to run for a term or be open for revision at 
a time that will conform with the expiry of existing leases so as 
to permit of amendment throughout (p. 320) ; the present right 
of unconditional reinstatement of a defaulting lease holder to be 
amended to make the renewal lease subject to changes in regula¬ 
tions (p. 320). 
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(5) As to seasonal unemployment; co-operation by dealers 
and consumers to spread demands more evenly throughout the 
year (p. 183) ; summer storage by dealers and consumers (pp. 148 
and 159) ; regulation by consultation between the parties, if 
necessary under Government auspices, of the programme of de¬ 
liveries of coal for railway use (pp. 126 and 128) ; organization 
through the Labor Department of the Government of a seasonal 
migration of the surplus working force between the bituminous 
and lignite mines and vice versa and between the bituminous 
mines and the harvest fields (pp. 241 and 128). 

(6) As to labor relations within the industry; clearness of / 
expression in agreements (pp. 218, 226, etc.) ; simplification of j 
wage scales and the making of rates commensurate with the skill i 
and experience as well as the energy required (p. 216) ; an ■ 
earnest determination on both sides to use existing machinery for ’ 
adjusting minor disputes, such disputes to be disposed of prompt- ; 
ly instead of being allowed to accumulate to add bitterness to the 
main struggle over the renewal of wage agreements; in general : 
the utmost simplification of the decision to be made at the time 
of negotiating the new agreements (pp. 224, 229, 270 and 271) ; 
the fullest possible publicity of the facts during the discussion of 
agreements (p. 272) ; notice of any change desired by either 
party in existing agreements to be given at least sixty days prior 
to their termination (p. 272) ; if a new agreement has not been 
made thirty days before the termination of the old agreement the 
appointment of a Conciliation Board under the Industrial Dis¬ 
putes Investigation Act of Canada (or a provincial substitute for 
that Act) to be compulsory; a compulsory ballot by the rank and 
file of the mine workmen’s unions on the findings of any such 
Conciliation Board; if the foregoing fail to obviate serious labor 
disturbances the appointment of an independent Commission con¬ 
tinuously investigating and publishing the facts which affect 
the labor relations of the industry (p. 273). 

(7) As to the operation of mines; enforcement on all mines 
irrespective of size of prop£X-methp ds of mining (p. 332) ; more 
thorough inspection ofniines and more I'i^gidenforcenaent of the 
Mines.Act and regulations disregarding fof'fhe future the plea 
of pioneering conditions (p. 286) ; provision for compulsory in¬ 
spection of mines by committees of the men (p. 279) ; the phrase 
“Not Mining Engineers” to be deleted from the section referring 
to the composition of workmen’s inspection committees (p. 278) ; 
improvements in standards of mining practice and increased use 
of labor saving devices such as mechanical loaders (pp. 67 & 88) ; 
a study of the supply of mine timber (p. 75) ; increased recogni¬ 
tion of the importance of good service to the men at the face in 
the way of supply of mine cars, timber, ventilation, etc. (p. 235) ; 
certificates of competency for certain classes. of-mine workmen 
(pp. 232 and 282) ; the removal of any legislative and other im¬ 
pediments that may stand in the way of properly conducted 
amalgamations of mining interests (p. 333). 

(8) As to marketing in general; co-operative methods or 
“pools” (p. 169) in the first instance for the Manitoba market 
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(p. 148) and the Ontario market (p. 155) ; incidentally restrict¬ 
ing the number of dealers and eliminating dealers’ difficulties 
(pp. 163 and 164) ; recognition by operators and workmen of 
the supreme importance of regularity of supply foT the railway 
market (p. 124), for the Manitoba market (p. 146) and generally; 
legal sizes for coal for the domestic trade (p. 160) ; accurate in¬ 
formation regarding coals as prepared for market and as they 
reach the consumer (p. 30) ; expert samplers and proper 
sampling equipment for this purpose (p. 29) ; reductions in 
freight rates (pp. 140, 157, etc.) ; provision of bunkering facili¬ 
ties at Prince Rupert as soon as sufficient shipping is established 
at that port and a case made out for Alberta coal being able to 
compete successfully (p. 135) ; preparation of a comprehensive 
scheme for power stations at coal mines well in advance of the 
need arising as it may in the not distant future (p. 174) ; but as 
to low temperature carbonization to leave it to others to prove the 
' commercial feasibility of this process (p. 176). 

(9) As to the Ontario market; large scale summer shipments 
of coal at special mine prices and special freight rates to induce 
off season purchases thereby balancing up mine and railway 
operation, the future development in this market to be kept 
similarly balanced by the same methods (p. 154) ; a Dominion 
Government subsidy carrying with it the right to supervision by 
the Federal Government (p. 155). 

(10) As to the market in Manitoba and Saskatchewan; the 
securing of accurate figures of the annual consumption of coal in 
each of these provinces (p. 119). To the end that the coals of 
Saskatchewan and Alberta may capture the entire prairie market, 
campaigns by Governments, Boards of Trade and other public 
bodies as well as by the coal industry (p. 148) ; increased duties 
on coal (p. 321) ; more effective anti-dumping provisions (pp. 147 
and 322); reductions in freight rates (pp. 142 and 148) ; and 
special summer freight rates (p. 157). 

(11) As to non-payment of wages; provisions for ascertain¬ 
ing the situation more promptly and to hold the mine as well as 
the operator responsible with precautions against recurrences by 
requiring guarantee deposits (p. 281). 

(12) As to the comfort and health of mine workmen; 
abandonment of the plea of pioneering; the improvement in liv¬ 
ing conditions cannot be postponed until the industry becomes 
more stable but on the contrary will help to make it so (p. 260) ; 
better standards for housing accommodation, water supply and 
sanitation in mining camps (pp. 261 to 263) ; much higher stand¬ 
ards set and enforced in health matters generally (p. 313) ; same 
standards to be enforced on older mining communities under the 
procedure of the Town Planning Act with any necessary amend¬ 
ments (p. 263) ; special study by experts to work out all the de¬ 
tails of these living and housing standards (p. 264) ; provision 
in closed camps in addition to the Company-owned houses of 
building lots available to the workmen under certain building 
restrictions (p. 262) ; opportunity for full investigation by com¬ 
mittees of the workmen in cases of complaint regarding the cost 
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of living in closed camps (p. 259) ; improvement in the wash¬ 
house accommodation provided and in the care of wash-houses 
(p. 234) ; man trips where possible (p. 231). 

(13) As to miscellaneous operating conditions; accept¬ 

ance by mine workmen of semi-monthly instead of fort¬ 
nightly pay or in the alternative (Government returns to be based 
on thirteen reporting periods in each year, each period consisting 
of two fortnightly pay periods (p. 223) ; right of workmen’s re¬ 
presentatives to examine books recording the times of raising 
and lowering of men (p. 275) ; notices of the time and place of 
holding coroners’ inquests (p. 278) ; Government inspection of 
mine scales every three months and in the presence of representa¬ 
tives of the workmen (pp. 234 and 277) ; use of electric head¬ 
lights where safety lamps are required (p. 278) ; blanket rates to i 
be replaced by separate rates for mining and for the various ] 
kinds of deadwork (p. 239) ; special permits for old workmen in 
connection with minimum wage clauses (p. 226). 1 

(14) As to the Workmen’s Compensation Act (Accident 
Fund) and the Workmen’s Compensation Board; repeal of the 
power to make safety regulations for mines, substituting therefor 
the right to make recommendations for such regulations to be 
imposed by Order in Council as under the Mines Act (p. 287) ; flat 
rate basis of compensation instead of the present percentages of 
earnings (pp. 293 and 305) ; trial of the plan of having the Work¬ 
men’s Compensation Board appoint its own salaried accident 
doctors (p. 309) ; abolition of demerit ratings at least on the 
present basis (p. 296) ; reports of accidents to be made only to 
the Compensation Board and by it made available to the Mines 
Branch (p. 308). 

(15) As to official publications and reports; modification of 
the claim for the percentage of the world’s resources of coal 
situated in Alberta so as to correspond with later knowledge 
making that percentage at most three per cent, and not fourteen 
per cent, as formerly (p. 32) ; discontinuance of the descriptive 
term “domestic coal” as a substitute for lignite coal (p. 27) ; 
compilation and publication of non-union rates for certain stand¬ 
ard classes of workmen as well as the union rates that have been 
published heretofore (p. 220). 
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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTORY 

The Commission by which this enquiry was instituted is 
given as Appendix I to this report. A perusal of it will show that 
the terms of reference are all embracing. It is hard to conceive 
of anything pertaining to the coal industry of the Province of 
Alberta that is not included in them. Reversing the usual order, 
the general expressions might have been used to limit the sub¬ 
jects listed for specific inquiry; because the object indicated is 
to bring out the facts, circumstances or conditions which would 
be deemed helpful in determining and establishing a wise and 
efficient policy by the Government. But it was impossible to say 
in advance what features would prove to be important in this 
regard. Legislative or departmental action should be based on 
the broadest possible knowledge of the industry and not merely 
on those parts of it to which such action is immediately directed. 
Therefore it became the duty of the Commission, as far as lay in 
its power, to cover the whole industry in its inquiry and to en¬ 
deavor to bring out all the main facts. 

The task thus set has not been fully achieved. The Commis¬ 
sion makes no claim to having ascertained all the main facts of 
the coal industry of Alberta. Every avenue of inquiry that has 
been pursued showed by-paths of possible exploration which the 
Commission was precluded from following owing to obvious limit¬ 
ations of time and expense. Reference may be made here to 
the work of the United States Coal Commission. Granting the 
disparity in the magnitude of the operations involved, the com¬ 
plexity of the problems is not unlike. That Commission quotes 
an estimate that the data it ordered from the operators in the 
industry cost them more than ten million dollars to prepare. The 
investigation made by that Commission into the ,one subject of 
labor relations was based on the work of fourteen trained observ¬ 
ers who spent three months in the field. The Commission’s own 
corps of engineers was employed for seven months on outside 
work and an equal period in the office. For its inquiry into the 
financial operations of the Companies, the data obtained through 
statements filed by the Companies and from Government returns 
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was supplemented by its own corps of accountants, who spent 
weeks in a single office. To have applied similar methods to the 
problem in Alberta, which duplicates nearly all the features of 
the United States problem, although on a comparatively diminu¬ 
tive scale, would have involved too great an expense. 

The work of this Commission has been increased by the neces¬ 
sity for establishing many of the fundamental facts of the in- 
dukry. To illustrate what is meant by this, it would appear even 
from the brief accounts given in the daily press that the new 
British Commission in its very first session was able to call on 
witnesses who presented information on many matters the 
counterpart of which has been arrived at here only after months 
of investigation. This is only another way of calling attention 
to the comparative youth of the industry in Alberta and is not 
meant as a reflection on the work of those who have been charged 
with recording its progress. For the same cause circumstances 
here change with great rapidity. As one well-informed witness 
remarked: “1 tell you that today; 1 might tell you something else 
tomorrow.” 

The Commission, therefore, is very far from wishing to claim 
either completeness or finality for its presentation of the facts. 
This general explanation will obviate the necessity for repeating 
the qualification throughout the report. It must be understood, 
j then, that the account here given is subject in the first instance 
I to the pjersonal equation of the Commissioners and, moreover, is 
; such an accb'UiTt'as'fhey have been able to present with the time 
: and means at their disposal. 

i At the outset of the inquiry, it was thought wise to set up 
Divisions of the province in order to simplify the study of the 
problems. .Beyond the fact that both form part of the coal in¬ 
dustry of Alberta, there is not much in common between a mine 
in the Crowsnest Pass working a pitching seam of bituminous 
coal and selling the bulk of its product for use on a transcontin¬ 
ental railway and a mine of lignite coal on the prairies with 
largely a local, domestic market. It is certainly better to study 
them separately. As in most other attempts at a geographical 
separation, however, the distinctions fade out at the boundaries. 
No higher validity is claimed for the scheme here suggested than 
that it has assisted in segregating the problems for the purposes 
of this investigation. The division has been made with some 
regard to character of coal, mining conditions, transportation 
facilities and markets. No one of these elements can be pressed 
too far. Many of the divisions will be found to contain several 
grades of coal and more than one outlet to market. But on the 
whole the operations within any division have sufficient points 
of similarity among themselves and sufficient points of difference 
from those of any other division. 

It was desirable that these divisions should be constituted 
by grouping any pre-existing units rather than to cut across the 
boundaries of such. The chief reason for this was to have imme¬ 
diately available all records and statistics of such units. A change, 
however, has just been made in the units for recording and re- 
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porting purposes. The “Districts” in use for a number of years 
gave place as at the lirst of January, 1925, to more scientifically 
determined “Coal Areas.” The Divisions have, therefore, been 
made by a grouping of these Coal Areas. Unfortunately, this 
means a loss of precise continuity with the statistics of the past 
but, as will be explained in the proper place, the effect is not 
serious. The names here used for the divisions are those com¬ 
monly employed in referring to the mining operations in that part 
of the province. The map (Plate I—not printed) appended to 
this report shows the coal areas grouped into thirteen Divisions 
as follows; 

Table 1 .—Coal Mining Divisions of the Province of Alberta: 

Divisions Coal Areas 


No. 

Name 

No. 

Name 

1. 

Crowsnest . 

.K. 9 

Old Man 



K. 10 

Crowsnest 



B. 7 

Pinclier 

2. 

Canmore. 

.K. 7 

Cascade 



K. 8 

Highwood 



B. 5 

Morley 



B. 6 

Pekisko 

3. 

Brazeau . 

.K. 4 

Nordegg 



K. 5 

Clearwater 



K. 6 

Panther 



B. 4 

Saunders 

4. 

Mountain Park .... 

.K. 1 

Smoky River 



K. 2 

Brule 



K. 3 

Mountain Park 



B. 2 

Prairie Creek 



B. 3 

Coalspur 

5. 

Lethbridge. 

.B. 8 

Magrath 



B. 9 

Lethbridge 



B. 12 

Taber 



B. 10 

Milk River 

6. 

Medicine Hat . 

.B. 16 

Empress 



B. 13 

Redcliff 



B. 11 

Pakowki 

7. 

Brooks . 

B. 15 

Steveville 



B. 14 

Brooks 



E. 11 

Gleichen 



E. 12 

Champion 

8. 

Drumheller . 

.E. 7 

Big Valley 



E. 8 

Carbon 



E. 10 

Drumheller 



E. 9 

Sheer ness 

9. 

Ardley . 

.E. 6 

Ardley 



E. 6 

Castor 

10. 

Pembina. 

.E. 14 

Whitecourt 



E. 1 

Pembina 

11. 

Edmonton . 

.B. 19 

Rochester 



E. 2 

Edmonton 
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Divisions 


Coal Areas 

Name 

No. 

Name , 

Toftfj.d . 

.B. 18 

Pakan 


E. 3 

Tofield 


E. 4 

Camrose 


E. 13 

Wetaskiwin 


B. 17 

Wainwright 

Peace River. 

B. 20 
_B. 1 

Sexsmith 

Halcourt 


Appendix No. II gives for each Division and each Coal Area 
the mines by number and name of Company and the output of 
each mine for the years 1923 and 1924, all as supplied to the 
Commission by the Mines Branch of the Province. 

The first work of the Commission was to prepare a series of 
questionnaires, the blank forms of which are given as Appendix 
No. Ill (not printed). These were: 

1. A general questionnaire to mine operators. 

2. A chairman’s questionnaire to mine operators. 

3. A questionnaire to secretary-treasurers of local unions of 
mine workers. 

The operators’ questionnaires were sent to all the mines which 
for the year 1923 had produced 2,000 tons or more. The union 
questionnaires were sent to all miners’ organizations of record 
in the province. 

For the most part, all concerned have responded splendidly in 
sending in full and painstaking replies. The exact extent to which 
this is true will appear under the various headings, where the 
percentage of reporting mines will be indicated. The compilation 
of these answers has furnished the largest single source of the 
information embodied in this report. Abstracts of the replies to 
the general questionnaire to operators and to the union question¬ 
naire, grouped under related questions, were prepared in loose- 
leaf form for each Commissioner and a set of these is submitted 
herewith as Appendix No. IV (not printed). The general object 
of the chairman’s questionnaire and the replies thereto are fully 
discussed in Chapter V on Capitalization and Profits and Losses. 

Public sessions of the Commission were held as follows: 

May 5 to 7, 1925—Court House, Edmonton. 

May 11 to 13, 1925—Court House, Calgary. 

May 14 and 15, 1925—Court House, Drumheller. 

May 18 and 19, 1925—Court House, Lethbridge. 

May 21 and 22, 1925—Court House, Blairmore. 

Full notice of these sessions was given through the daily 
press, by notices to all mine operators and organizations of mine 
workmen and by special invitation to a number of individuals. 
At every session, anyone present was urged to come forward with 
information or suggestions. The evidence taken at these sessions 
has been extended and with the accompanying exhibits put in 
by various witnesses is attached hereto as Appendix No. V (not 
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printed). It should be remarked that this evidence, together with 
the exhibits, forms the basis, at a rough estimate, for not more 
than one-third of the ensuing report. This will explain the in¬ 
clusion of facts which were not brought out at the public hearings 
or which may seem at variance with the weight of the evidence 
there given. During the itinerary of the province for the pur¬ 
pose of holding these sessions, the Commissioners visited mines 
in each locality, with side trips to mines in other localities, and 
inspected in a general way the living and, housing conditions. A 
special trip for similar purposes was made to the mines on the 
Alberta Coal Branch. Numerous witnesses have appeared before 
the Commission at informal sessions and many others have given 
much assistance by correspondence. A careful study has been 
made of current publications and of the reports of other Com¬ 
missions both here and elsewhere. A considerable library has 
been assembled, a catalogue of which is attached as Appendix 
No. XIII. 

No attempt has been made to quote the specific authority for 
most of the findings here given. To do so would unnecessarily 
enlarge the report and present difficulties in justly ascribing to 
the proper person a statement which perhaps in slightly different 
form has been made by many. Neither is it possible to set out in 
detail all of those to; whom the Commission is indebted for valu¬ 
able assistance in its work. The various officials of the Govern¬ 
ment, the professors at the University, the members of the Scien¬ 
tific and Industrial Research Council of Alberta, the coal operat¬ 
ors of the province and their staffs, the mine vmrkmen and their 
officers, those engaged in various branches of the coal trade, the 
officials of the two great railways, representatives of the consum.- 
ing public and many other public and private citizens—all these 
have shown the utmost willingness to co-operate and to contribute 
their information and ideasi in an attempt to present an account 
of an industry which all realize has great present and potential 
importance. 
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CHAPTER II 

COAL RESOURCES AND OWNERSHIP 

The following account of the general geology of the province 
in its relation to the Coal Reserves is based on the evidence of 
Dr. John A. Allan, Professor of Geology at the University of 
Alberta, and his paper Geology of Alberta Coal read at the 
annual meeting of the Canadian Institute of Mining and Metal¬ 
lurgy, March, 1925. This paper as originally printed contained 
typographical errors in the figures, which Dr. Allan has since 
corrected. 

General Geology 

In Carboniferous times marine conditions existed through the 
central part of North America from the Gulf of Mexico to the 
Arctic Ocean, extending right through to the Pacific Ocean on 
the west. The eastern boundary is not yet determined but was 
somewhere between the eastern side of Alberta and Hudson Bay. 
This was before the Rockies were formed and there are no 
Carboniferous coals in Alberta or Western Canada. At the 
close of the Carboniferous the Rockies were thrust up by 
pressure from the west and the sea became shallower and 
narrower with broad swamps and marshes along the shores. It 
was along these shore lines, around inland bodies of water and in 
the lowlands that vegetation flourished and ultimately gave rise 
to the coals. The Alberta coals are Cretaceous in age and as 
compared with Carboniferous coals are much less regular, being 
composed of a different kind of plant material. Many Carbonifer¬ 
ous coals are made up of large trees but the Cretaceous coals orig¬ 
inated from smaller types of vegetation which grew along the 
shore lines where conditions were changing very rapidly. There¬ 
fore coal seams in Alberta vary from place to place and in the 
distance of a few miles in a certain direction a workable seam 
may change into an area where there is no coal at all. Dr. Allan 
gave a veiy interesting account of the origin of the different 
grades of coal. The vegetable material varies in composition, 
being plant spores, leaves, branches, bark, etc., and the percentage 
of carbon differs in the different parts of the tree. The vegetable 
substances are not all at the same stage of maturity and the for¬ 
eign material that is associated with the plants varies also. There 
are three distinct coal horizons in Alberta, all of the Cretaceous 
age. The lowest is the Kootenay, next the Belly River or Saunders 
and at the top the Edmonton. The general geological structure 
of Alberta east of the mountains is a trough or depression extend¬ 
ing in a north and south direction through Central Alberta. The 
youngest rocks are found within the trough and the older rocks 
appear at the surface in the foothills in a most complicated series 
of folds and on the east in almost flat-lying strata with local 
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folds and deflections. The coal bearing rocks are of fresh water 
or brackish water origin and have the irregular distribution of 
material characteristic of such shore deposits. A series of beds 
may contain coal in one locality and yet sometimes within a mile 
or a few miles may not contain any workable seams of coal or 
may even be void of coal beds altogether. 

The Commission considers it highly important to recognize 
the geological facts with reference to the origin of coal in Alberta 
and in particular the liability to irregularity in occurrence as 
contrasted, for example, with coals of Carboniferous age in other 
coal fields. The full significance of this will appear from the dis¬ 
cussion of estimated coal resources. During the course of Dr. 
Allan’s evidence he stated that from fifteen to twenty per cent 
only of the Province of Alberta could yet be said to have been 
examined geologically. This feature must be borne in mind in 
connection with all estimates for discussion in this report and 
elsewhere. 

Classification of Coal 

The coals of Alberta are classified in descending order as: 
Semi-Anthracite, 

Bituminous, 

Sub-Bituminous, 

Lignite. 

About the year 1919 a change \vas made in the returns and 
reports of the Mines Branch of the province and since that time 
the lignite coal has been called “domestic.” The change was made 
at a time when Alberta lignite was finding new markets and was 
probably in danger of being confused with the inferior lignites 
occurring elsewhere. At present, however, it appears to the Com¬ 
mission that the regulations which will be referred to later, 
whereby coal from each field in Alberta preserves its identity and 
becomes known in the market by its registered trade name, has 
largely removed the reason for the use of this special word. 
To call the Alberta lignite coal “domestic” is open to the 
objection that the sub-bituminous coals of the province are also 
an excellent domestic fuel. The neighboring States of the Union 
use the term “domestic sub-bituminous” and even “domestic 
bituminous.” Altogether, then, the Commission considers that 
the use of this term, which is not recognized in the nomenclature 
of coals as commonly applied, tends to create some confusion 
without sufficient compensating advantage. Throughout this 
report the various coals will be designated by the terms stated 
at the beginning of this paragraph. 

As to the precise definition of the various classes of coal, Mr. 
Edgar Stansfleld, the Secretary and Chemical Engineer of the 
Scientific Industrial and Research Council of the Province of 
Alberta, in his paper A Chemical Survey of Alberta Coals, after 
examining other classifications w'hich he rejects for one reason 
or another, suggests the following classification. This classifica¬ 
tion is for coals below the anthracite or as they are commonly 
called the semi-anthracite coals. 
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It will be noted that some, but not all, of the coal areas are 
shown in the foregoing table, divided according to the suggested 
classification of coals. Where certain areas contain coal of more 
than one quality such areas appear in both columns with a num¬ 
ber m a bracket indicating the number of townships in that 
area having each class of coal. The first column of the table gives 
the geological horizon as Kootenay, Belly River or Edmonton. As 
will be seen this classification is based on the calorific value and 
volatile matter of the various coals in the moist state as mined 
but with adjusted ash. Since the percentage of ash in any par¬ 
ticular coal varies even in the same seam it is necessary for the 
purpose of classification to adjust to some uniform standard of 
ash. The standard adopted by Mr. Stansfield for the above classi¬ 
fication is taken as eleven per cent of mineral matter (taken as 
equivalent to ten per cent of ash). The full discussion of this 
classification along with an examination of other classifications 
will be found in the paper above referred to, A Chemical Survey 
of Alberta Coals, which is attached to the evidence taken by the 
Commission as Exhibit No. 11 (not printed). So far as the Com¬ 
mission feels itself competent to judge of such matters the classi¬ 
fication suggested by Mr. Stansfield seems adequate and satis¬ 
factory. The Commission suggests that some such classification 
based on scientific data be adopted and used throughout. 

The occurrence of coals of different classes in the same geo¬ 
logical horizon was explained by Dr. Allan and Mr. Stansfield in 
their evidence as due to the fact that the maturing of the coal 
has been brought about not so much by mere lapse of time as by 
the pressure of the upthrust of the Rocky Mountains. For 
example in the Carbon and Drumheller coal areas there is a dis¬ 
tinct drop in grade from the older seam to the younger seam 
but the youngest seam at the most westerly point is very dis¬ 
tinctly superior to the oldest seam at the most easterly point, 
although the actual distance separating them is only thirty miles. 
This very important fact must always be borne in mind in any 
consideration of Alberta coal deposits. Belly River coals in the 
foothills are of a very different grade from Belly River coals 
exposed in Eastern Alberta. 

Sampling and Chemical Analysis 

A most important step in any examination of coal deposits 
by chemical analysis or otherwise is the taking of a sample. 
Obviously, unless the sample be correctly taken to represent the 
coal seam as a whole or a part of the seam or the average of the 
coal as shipped or whatever it is supposed to represent, all sub¬ 
sequent work done on that sample can only give a misleading 
result. Experience, conscientiousness and a proper equipment 
are necessary for the taking of a sample. The Commission ap¬ 
proves the suggestion made to it by several witnesses that the 
best method of securing uniformity would be to have one qualified 
sampler with full equipment moving about from place to place 
throughout the shipping points of Alberta and the consuming 
centres in the Western Provinces taking samples from the coal 
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in the seams, from the coal as shipped and from the coal as it 
reaches the consumer. There are many problems connected with 
the industry that require some such care in sampling to furnish 
accurate information for their solution. The Commission is in¬ 
formed that negotiations have been carried on between the Re¬ 
search Council of Alberta and the Department of Mines at Ottawa 
with a view to co-operating on some such system of sampling, 
the analyses to be undertaken by the Research Council at the 
University of Alberta. In the Commission’s opinion if analyses 
are made "and the results published the question of proper sampl¬ 
ing is all important. 

The last report of the Research Council, Report No. 14— 
Analyses of Alberta Coal, has just been published. This report 
contains a map showing the coal areas. An interesting feature 
of it is a series of outline maps of the province on which are 
plotted like contour lines the occurrences of coal grouped under 
the following characteristics: 

Moisture as Mined: The lines joining coals having the same 
percentage of moisture when mined run closely parallel with the 
mountains and show in order from west to east, 2%, 4%, 8%, 
etc., by 2% intervals up to the maximum. 

Calorific Value of Moist Coal as Mined {Adjusted Ash) : 

This chart shows the British thermal units in the coals above 
described and the lines joining equal values, while showing more 
irregularities than the preceding chart, also run roughly parallel 
with the mountains and give, in descending oi’der from west to 
east, from 13,900 B.T.U.’s down to 6,500 B.T.U.’s. In A Chemi¬ 
cal Surveij of Alberta Coals above referred to a similar chart was 
given based on the calorific value of the dry coal in B.T.U.’s, and 
the lines of equal value once more run roughly parallel with the 
mountains, showing from west to east values from 14,000 B.T.U.’s 
down to 10,300 B.'T.U.’s. 

The report gives full notes on the taking of samples and the 
methods of making the analyses and then proceeds to tabulate the 
results divided into the coal areas. For each coal area there is a 
map on which is shown the location of the sample. Maximum, 
minimum and typical analyses are given with the calorific value 
cori'espondhig to each as well as various other characteristics of 
the coal. No doubt this report will require revision from’time to 
time as further analyses are made. 

The Commission would point out the necessity, which is also 
recognized by those engaged in this work, of providing similar 
accurate information as to the various coals in their commercial 
state. It is conceded that samples from the mine are apt to differ 
from the coal as actually shipped. There are many questions 
remaining to be answered as to what happens to the coal between 
the time of shipment and the time of consumption in the market. 
It gains weight from certain causes and loses weight from others. 
What interests the consumer is the analysis of the coal and its 
heatpig value at the moment of combustion. Even specimen 
analyses of the various coals at point of combustion give useful 
information to the operator. It would not. however, be fair to 
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publish these unless care were taken to see that they represented 
a fair average of the> shipments from that particular mine. The 
large consumers of coal like the railways make such analyses 
regularly and advise the mine every day or every week how their 
product is running. Some of the coal pools in the United States 
have very thorough samiiling and reporting arrangements to 
keep their members up to standard. The Commission agrees with 
the project of the Research Council to extend this w'ork of sampl¬ 
ing and analysis to cover the coal as it moves in commerce, taking 
care to see, as mentioned, above, that any analyses published are 
truly representative of the average output of the particular mine 
in question. 

Estimated Coal Resources 

In 1913, on the occasion of the meeting at Ottawa of the 
Twelfth International Geological Congress, The Coal Resources 
of the World was published, giving all that was then known as 
to the coal reserves. The occurrences of coal were considered in 
two groups: 

Group 1—including seams of 1 foot and over to a depth of 
4,000 feet. 

Group 2—including seams of 2 feet and over at depths be¬ 
tween 4,000 and 6,000 feet. 

An elaborate classification of coals was added but for present 
purposes it will be sufficient to say that: 

Class A equals our anthracite coal. 

Class B and C together equal our bituminous. 

Class D equals our sub-bituminous and lignite coals. 

The grand totals given by this publication may be grouped 
as follows: 

Table 3 — Estimates from “Coal Resources of the World,” 
published in 1913. (See text for reductions to he made in Alberta- 
estimates) . 

Millions of Tons 


United States. 3,838,6.57 

Canada. 1,234,269 

China. 995,587 

Germany. 423,356 

Russia, Europe and Asia. 233,985 

Great Britain . 189,533 

Australia. 165,572 

Other European Countries. 111,195 

India. 79,001 

South Africa. 56,849 

South America and Miscellaneous. 38,430 

Other Asiatic Countries. 31,119 


The World. 7,397,553 
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The place that Alberta was accorded in this compilation in 
comparison with Canada and the world will appear from the 
following: 

Table 4. — Estimates f rom “Coal Resources of the World” (1913). 
(See text for reductions to he made in Alberta estimates). 



In 

Millions 

OF Tons 

Alberta 

Alberta 


Alberta* 

Canada 

World 

Percentage Percentage 





of Canada 

of World 

Anthracite coal . 

768 

2,158 

496,846 

36.59% 

.15% 

Bituminous coal . 
Sub-bituminous 

198,092 

283,661 

3,902,944 

69.83% 

92.38% 

6.07% 

29.23% 

and lignite coal 

876,179 

948,450 

2,997,763 

Total all coals. 

1,076,039 

1,234,269 

7,397,553 

87.10% 

14.53% 


*These are the figures given in the summary. The figures in the special 
repoi-t on Alberta differ slightly. 

The above estimates include both “actual” and “probable” 
reserves, only about one third of Alberta’s quota occurring in the 
former category. The estimate for Alberta proceeds from the 
assumption that there are, in all, 81,878 square miles underlain 
by coal. Practically the whole of Alberta’s estimate comes in 
Group 1, i.e., seams of 1 foot and over to a depth of 4,000 feet. 
As stated the above represents the best informed opinion in the 
year 1913. Since that time much work has been done on the 
geology of coal in Alberta. Attention has been called to the 
marked irregularity of the coal seams as revealed by further 
study which corresponds with the commonly accepted fact that 
Cretaceous coals such as ours show that peculiarity. 

In evidence before the Commission, Dr. Allan gave an area 
of 12,000 miles as the total on which they were now inclined to 
think coal existed; although, as will be seen, his actual estimate 
prepared for the Commission deals with only about one fifth of 
even this restricted territory. Since the bulk of the world’s coal 
in the estimates quoted occurs in the United States and Europe, 
where conditions are better known, and moreover consists of the 
more uniformly occurring Carboniferous coals, it is hardly pos¬ 
sible to expect a similar shrinkage of all the estimates. This 
Commission, therefore, believes that even on the definition of 
seams of one foot and over to a depth of 4,000 feet the present 
state of knowledge demands a reduction of the Alberta estimates, 
both as to area and quantity, to at most one fifth of the 1913 cal¬ 
culations. Even allowing something for similar reductions else¬ 
where, it will more nearly represent the latest information to say 
that Alberta probably has 3% and not 14% of the world’s coal 
resources. Certainly there appears to be no warrant for continu¬ 
ing to make the statement that Alberta has one-seventh of the 
known coal deposits. Even so the reserve is enormous and is not 
a limiting factor in the industry. 

While it may serve for purposes of comparison even this re¬ 
duced estimate is far too great from a practical point of view. 
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On the basis of present requirements and mining practice, pro¬ 
jecting the present rate of expansion for a hundred years into 
the future, a one-foot seam of coal three or four thousand feet 
below Alberta’s surface can hardly be of value to anyone. Many 
will think the Commission has gone too far in fixing on coal seams 
two feet and over in thickness known to occur within one thou¬ 
sand feet of the surface. This, however, is the definition used in 
this report for Alberta Coal Eeserves and it is on this basis that 
Dr. Allan, Professor of Geology at the University of Alberta, has 
made his estimate given below. This has involved much work on 
Dr. Allan’s part and very special appreciation is due him for it. 

As noted below the Smoky River area where coal is known 
to exist in large quantities is omitted because of lack of accurate 
knowledge and because it is, at present, not provided with trans¬ 
portation facilities. Similarly Clearwater, Panther and Prairie 
Creek Areas have been omitted. Dr. Allan’s estimate is based on I 
seams that may be taken to be proved by exposure, mining oper- ‘ 
ations or drilling. The area covered is 2,488 square miles (as , 
against his 12,000 square miles of probable coal and as against ‘ 
81,878 square miles in Coal Resources of the World.) 


Table 5. — Coal reserves on certain knoivn areas in Alberta esti¬ 
mated for the Commission by Dr. Allan on the basis described 
above being coal in seams two feet or over in thickness and 
ivithin 1,000 feet of the surface. Note omission of any esti- 
mate for Clearivater, Panther, Smoky River and Prcvirie Creek 
coal areas. 


Division and Coal Area 

Area Sq. 

Tons of 

Total of Division 

No. Name 

Miles 

2,000 Lbs. 

Tons of 2,000 Lbs. 

I. Bituminous Coal— 

1. Crowsnest— 

K. 9 Oldman. 

, . 72 

2,488,320,000 


K. 10 Crowsnest. 

. . 210 

0,220,800,000 

8,709,120,000 

2. Canmore— 

K. 7 Cascade. 

. 144 

6,4,51,200,000 


K. 8 Higliwood. 

. . 108 

8,294,400,000 

14,746,600,000 

3. Brazeau— 

K. 4 Nordegg. 

. 36 

1,119,744,000 


K. 6 Clearwater. 

K. 6 Panther. 



1,119,744,000 

4. Mountain Park— 

K. 1 Smoky River. 

K. 2 Brule. 

. . 36 

1,866,240,000 


K. 3 Mountain Park . 

. . 108 

4,976,640,000 

6,842,880,000 

Total bituminous. 

, . 720 

31.417,344,000 

31,417,344,000 

II. Sub-Bituminous Coal— 

1. Crowsnest— 

B. 7 Pincher.. 

. . 36 

313,344,000 

313,344,000 

2. Canmore— 

B. 5 Morley. 

. . 108 

1,468,800,000 


B. 6 Pekisko. 

. . 108 

2,176,000,000 

3,644,800,000 

3. Brazeau— 

B. 4 Saunders. 

. . 72 

1,566,720,000 

1,566,720,000 
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Area Sq. 

Tons of 

Total of Division 

No. Name 

Miles 

2,000 Lbs. 

Tons of 2,000 Lbs. 

II. Sub-Bituminous Coal— 

-Continued 



4. Mountain Park— 

B. 2 Prairie Creek. . 
B. 3 Coalspur. 

144 

6,092,800,000 

6,092,800,000 

5. Lethbridge— 

B. 9 Lethbridge . . . . 

.... 216 

1,175,040,000 

1,801,728,000 

B. 8 Magrath . . . . . 

.... 72 

626,688,000 

13. Peace River— .. .. 

B. 1 Halcourt. 

... 72 

1,175,040,000 

1,175,040,000 

Total sub-bituminous. 

... 828 

14,594,432,000 

14,594,432,000 

111. Lignite Coal— 




5. Lethbridge— 

B. 12 Taber. 

... 114 

614,400,000 


B. 10 Milk River . . . . 

... 112 

1,024,000,000 

1,6.38,400,000 

6. Medicine Hat— 

B. 16 Empress. 

1 

5,120,000 


B. 13 Redcliff. 

1 

6,144,000 


B. 11 Pakowki. 

... 41 

419,840,000 

431,104,000 

7. Brooks— 

E. 11 Gleichen. 

4 

61,440,000 


E. 12 Champion. 

... 10 

153,600,000 


B. 15 Steveville. 

3 

15,360,000 


B. 14 Brooks. 

. . . 36 

184,320,000 

414,720,000 

8. Drumiieller— 

E. 7 Big Valley . . . . 

7 

215,040,000 


E. 8 Carbon. 

... 33 

709,632,000 


E. 10 Drumheller . . . 

... 288 

3,072,000,000 


E. 9 Sheerness. 

... 17 

261,120,000 

4,257,792,000 

9. Ardley— 

E. 6 Ardley. 

... 15 

537,600,000 


E. 5 Castor. 

... 33 

460,800,000 

998,400,000 

10. Pembina— 

E. 14 Whitecourt . . . . 

2 

30,720,000 


E. 1 Pembina. 

... 72 

1,843,200,000 

1,873,920,000 

11. Edmonton— 

B. 19 Rochester. 

1 

5,120,000 


E. 2 Edmonton . . . . 

. . . 115 

1,382,400,000 

1,.387,520,000 

12. Tofield— 

B. 18 Pakan. 

... 2 

16,384,000 


E. 3 Tofield. 

... 20 

307,200,000 


E. 4 Camrose. 

7 

107,520,000 


E. 13 VVetaskiwin . . . 

'? 

30,720,000 


B. 17 Wainwright . . . 

2 

16,384,000 

478,208,000 

13. Peace River — 

B. 20 Sexsmith. 

... 2 

20,480,000 

20,480,000 

Total lignite. 

... 940 

11,500,544,000 

11,500,544,000 

Total all coals. 

. . .2.488 

57.512.320,000 

57,512,320,000 


For each coal area, the above estimate is based on a certain 
number of seams of a certain aggregate thickness, according to 
the facts ascertained or the best surmise that can be made from 
the known facts. The area in square miles is, for the most part. 
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the total of certain townships that are presumed to be underlain 
by coal. Owing to the elements of uncertainty involved in these 
basal factors of the particular townships or, in some cases, sec¬ 
tions and the aggregate thickness of the coal seams fulfilling the 
conditions mentioned, these particulars are not recorded here in 
detail. The summary is as follows: 


Table 6.— Summary of coal reserves on certcdn knoivn areas in 
Alberta, as estimated by Dr. Allan. See heading of Table -5 
and text for cxpkuiation of coal areas omitted. 


Average Tons per 
aggregate acre 1 ft. 

Square thickness thick Estimated tons 
miles of coal used in 2,000 lbs. 
seams calcula- 


Bituminous coal . . . 

720 

about 

38 ft. 

tions 

1,800 

31,417,344,000 

Sub-bituminous coal 

828 

16 ft. 

1,700 

14,594,432,000 

Lignite coal . 

940 

12 ft. 

1,600 

11,500,544,000 


Taken at 50% 
Recoverable 


15,708,672,000 

7,297,216,000 

5,750,272,000 


2,488 


57,512,320,000 28,756,160,000 


As noted above, the estimates thus arrived at are then cut in 
two for the final calculation of coal recoverable in mining. This 
factor' of 50% has to take care, not only of mining losses, but of 
the local faultings and failures of the seam. 

As the Commission moved about the province it questioned 
witnesses on Dr. Allan’s estimated figures, as applied to the par¬ 
ticular locality. The results of this inquiry may be summarized 
by saying that, as to bituminous coal, the estimate was in the 
main sustained; as to sub-bitinninous coal, no witnesses were 
found who would attempt to give a figure ; and as to the lignite 
coal all the evidence was that, in the opinion of the witnesses 
concerned, the figure given was still much too high. The final 
estimate, here used, for the total lignite coal is much lower than 
the initial figure, on which these witnesses were questioned, so 
it is just possible that they might now be ready to confirm it. 
As against the limit, fixed for the above calculations, of seams 
2 feet and over, several witnesses pointed out that, under present 
conditions, any seam under 31% feet could not be regarded as a 
commercial seam; although it might possibly be worked later on. 

The total production of Alberta mines for the entire period 
for wdiich there are any records, namely: from the year 1886 
down, to the end of 1924, was in the neighborhood of 82,000,000 
tons. This is 0.28% of the above estimate of workable reserves. 
In other words, not taking into account the coal areas of Smoky 
River, Clearwater, Panther or Prairie Creek, the total output 
from Alberta mines to date has been less than j of 1% of the 
estimated available coal. On the same basis and taking the year 
of maximum output (1920—6,908,923, or say seven million tons) 
the supply is good for about four thousand such years. 

One very important fact must not be overlooked. The whole 
area, treated in the above calculations, will certainly not be found 
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to be equal in facilities for mining and transportation. This feat¬ 
ure will be more marked in some coal areas than others; but, on 
the average, it is safe to say that there must be a tendency to take 
up first the most accessible seams; and that mining may be ex¬ 
pected to become increasingly dilhcult as these become exhausted. 
On the other hand, of course, the territory is large enough for 
fresh discoveries of coal that will be just as easily worked as 
anything that is now known. This aspect of the question will be 
discussed again in connection with the ownership of these coal 
reserves. 

For purposes of comparison, it may be interesting to note 
that the United States Coal Commission accepted the figures of 
coal reserves of the United States given by the U.S. Geological 
Survey at the end of 1918 as follows: 

Coal mined since the beginning. . 12,809,017,354 tons 

Remaining unmined.3,535,690,990,000 “ 

On this estimate the coal mined in the U.S. to that date was 
less than 4% of what remained. The unequal division of this 
coal into various classes will be referred to under U.S. Competi¬ 
tion in the Chapter on “Marketing.” 

Ownership of Coal Resources 

The Commission has attempted an approximation to the own¬ 
ership of the coal resources, as above estimated. The areas, used 
by Dr. Allan in making his estimate, have been investigated as 
to ownership Ty the Dominion Government and by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway and Hudson’s Bay Company, w^hich together are, 
outside the government, the chief owners of such lands. The area 
owned by operating companies was obtained by the answers to 
questionnaires, in the case of reporting mines, and, for the other 
mines in the province, from the figures given in the Mines Report. 
The difference between this and the- total indicated, area is taken 
as being in the possession of other owners. In an investigation 
of this sort, there was nothing to be gained by using methods of 
greater accuracy than the premises warranted. The particular 
areas indicated were, as already explained, subject to great ele¬ 
ments of uncertainty. It would have been possible to examine 
each of these areas at the Land Titles Office and in the records 
of the Dominion Government at Ottawa to determine the precise 
ownership of each; but the above method is undoubtedly suffi¬ 
ciently precise for the purpose. The result, therefore, must be 
treated with caution. It is subject to the uncertainty of coal of 
workable quality and quantity being found in the precise place; 
but it may well be that if absent from that place coal occurs 
elsewhere to make good the deficiency, in whole or in part, and 
that the percentage ownership of such coal would not differ 
greatly from the percentage ownership of the particular areas 
investigated. On the whole, therefore, the result may be taken 
as a rough approximation to the ownership or control of the coal 
reserves, as calculated by Dr. Allan for the purposes of this 
report. 



Table 7. —Approximate cojitrol of coal reserves—showing by character of coal and by Divisions and Coal Areas 
the total estimated reserve and the approximate percentage control thereof by operating companies , by 
Doyninion Government , by C . P . R ., and Hudson’s Bay Company , and by others . See text for manner in 
which this estimate was compiled . _ 
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II. SUB-BITUMINOUS COAl.—Continued 
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“Control,” as used in the heading of Table 7, includes not only 
ownership in fee simple but leasehold. The various forms of 
tenure of coal rights are: 

Freehold without royalty; 

Freehold with royalty of 7c a ton; 

Leasehold from the Dominion Government with a royalty 
of 5c a ton and an annual rental of $1.00 an acre; 

Leasehold from an owner other than the Dominion Gov¬ 
ernment in which case the terms of rental and royalty 
vary. 

The above table, then, shows for the Dominion Government 
what it still owns unleased and the same for the C.P.R. and H.B. 
Company. For operating companies the estimate is based on the 
area they peturn as controlled by them whether by way of free¬ 
hold or leasehold and as already explained the estimate for 
“others” is the balancing figure. An -approximation to the differ¬ 
ent forms of tenure by operating companies is given in the next 
chapter on mining development. 
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CHAPTER III. 

MINING DEVELOPMENT AND OUTPUT 


Brief History 

It is important to emphasize the comparatively recent 
development of the coal mining industry of Alberta. All early 
explorers mention the coal exposures that occur so prominently 
in various parts of the province and coal from these exposures 
was used by the Hudson’s Bay Company and other pioneers. 
While the records are somewhat incomplete, it may be well to 
set down what appear to have been the beginnings of mining 
on a commercial scale as follows: 


Medicine Hat .Year 1883 

Lethbridge. “ 1886 

Canmore. “ 1888 

Edmonton. “ 1891 

Frank and Blairmore. “ 1900 

Bankhead and Coleman. “ 1903 

Carbon and Three Hills. “ 1906 

Tofield. “ 1907 

Brazeau and points on the Canadian Northern and 

Grand Trunk Pacific Rys. West of Edmonton. “ 1910 

Drumheller. “ 1911 


The rate of development, so far as regards volume of out¬ 
put, will appear from the figures given at the end of this chap¬ 
ter. As to number of mines, the following is the record from 
the Mines Reports of the province: 

Table 8 — Record of coal mines in Alberta by numbers. 

Mines in Operation 



Mines 

Mines 

at any time During 

Year 

Opened 

Abandoned 

Year Given as 

1906 

22 


? 

1906 

16 

2 

61 

1907 

35 

6 

98 

1908 

19 

6 

112 

1909 

? 

9 

? 

1910 

42 

7 

154 

1911 

68 

26 

224 

1912 

46 

8 

243 

1913 

45 

72 

289 

1914 

42 

45 

264 

1915 

58 

72 

280 

1916 

44 

54 

279 

1917 

48 

38 

283 

1918 

70 

71 

317 

1919 

47 

34 

276 

1920 

38 

17 

288 

1921 

90 

17 

333 

Previous to 1921 


33 


1922 

100 

44 

379 

1923 

59 

87 

362 

1924 

60 

87 

399 
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Previous to the year 1905, the figures include what is now 
the province of Saskatchewan and so cannot be used for purposes 
of comparison. The record is evidently complicated by mines 
closed temporarily and later abandoned, an adjusting entry from 
this cause occurring in the year 1921. The figures are taken from 
the various Mines’ Reports but, even allowing for the overlapping 
of the closing and opening figures of any year, there are obvious 
discrepancies. However, taken roughly, it will be seen that the 
greatest activity in the opening of new mines took place in the 
years 1911, 1918 and especially in 1921 and 1922. On the other 
hand the years 1923 and 1924 show the greatest recorded aban¬ 
donments. However, the peak as to the number of so-called 
mines in operation in the province is not reached until the last 
recorded year, namely 1924, when it is given at 399. 

The Mines Branch Report for 1924 gives a list by number and 
name of 1051 “mines” that had been opened in the province of 
which 674 have been finally abandoned and 377 remained open 


or were re-opened, consisting of : 

Mines in operation at 31st December, 1924. 309 

Mines closed but not abandoned . 68 


377 

From all this, it will appeal’ that any problems presented by 
this multiplicity of mines are present problems and show no 
signs of solving themselves with lapse of time. These problems 
will be discussed in Chapter IX of the Report. 


Abandoned Mines 

Mr. John T. Stirling, Chief Inspector of Mines, was requested 
to prepare an estimate of the amount of money invested and the 
estimated daily production at the time of abandonment of the 
abandoned mines. Accordingly he prepared a statement which 
is given in full as an Exhibit to the oral evidence (Appendix V, 
not printed). The summary of this statement is as follows: 



Table 9 — Summaru Statement re abandoned coal mines: 


E.stimated amount 
of money invested 
in abandoned mines 


Lignite. $2,868,312.00 

Sub-Bituminous. 920,375.00 

.4nthracite and Bituminous. 7,963,500.00 


Estimated daily 
production at time 
of abandonment 
10,838 tons 
1,581 “ 

3,665 “ 


$11,752,187.00 16,084 tons 

It must be emphasized that these figures are only an estimate 
and no great degree of accuracy can be claimed for them. The 
figure is not the nominal capitalization of the Companies con¬ 
cerned but an estimate of the amount of money that had actually 
been invested. 

Later, at the request of the Commission, Mr. Stirling prepared 
and submitted a statement of the estimated amount invested in 
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abandoned mines, according to the years in which the abandon¬ 
ment took place, the summary of which latter statement is as 
follows: 

Table 10 —Statement of abandoned coal mines by years, show- 


ing estimated, amount of money 

invested. 


Year Abandoned 

Lignite 

Sub-Bituminous 

Bituminous 

1892 



$109,500 

1898 

$1,500 



1899 

605 



1900 


$300 


1901 

150 



1902 

600 



1903 

36,500 



1904 

7,800 

200 

270,000 

1905 

1,550 



1906 

17,350 

1,200 

14,500 

1907 

1,750 



1908 

64,500 

200 


1909 

45,550 

300 


1910 

38,500 

1,200 


1911 

48,925 

350 

50,000 

1912 

1,050 

3,500 


1913 

440,350 

6,600 

823,500 

1914 

164,550 

2,200 

20,000 

1915 

174,675 

157,300 

3,191,500 

1916 

283,825 

700 

250,000 

1917 

66,505 

150 


1918 

18,950 

300 

1,200,900 

1919 

138,837 

2,850 

25,000 

1920 

3,150 

246,775 


1921 

109,350 

65,300 

405,000 

1922 

19,825 

35,000 


1923 

335,795 

360,450 

1,577,100 

1924 

719,420 

35,500 

26,500 

1925 

127,750 

. 


Total 

$2,868,312 

$920,375 

$7,963,500 


Lignite. $2,868,312.0(1 

Sub-Bituminous. 920,375.00 

Bituminou.s. 7,963,500.00 


$11,752,187.00 


Assembling Mr. Stirling’s estimate by character of coal and 
coal areas, gives the following: 

Table 11 —Estimate of amount of moneij invested in abandoned 
coal mines arranged by charo.cter of coed and divisions. 


BITUMINOUS 

Division Coal Area Amount 

1. Ci'owsne.st— 

K. 10 Crowsnest .... $5,250,000 

K. 9 Old Man . 

$5,250,000 

K. 7 Cascade.$2,130,000 

K. 8 Highwood .... 100,000 


$2,230,000 


2. Ca7imore 
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J /At 
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BITUMINOUS— Continued. 


Division 

Coal Area 


Amount 

3. Brazeau— 

K. 4 Nordegg .... 




K. 6 Clearwater . 




K. 6 Panther .... 



4. Mountain Park- 

K. 1 Smoky River . . 
K. 2 Brule. 




. $ 

475,000 


K. 3 Mountain Park . 


8,500 



$ 

483,500 


SUB-BITUMINOUS 



1. Crowsnest— 

B. 7 Pincher .... 

. $ 

6,060 

2. Canmore— 




B. 5 Morley .... 

• $ 

167,100 


B. 6 Pekisko. 


5,725 



$ 

172,825 

3. Brazeau— 

B. 4 Saunders . . . 

• $ 

36,500 

4. Mountain Park- 

- 



B. 2 Prairie Creek . . 




B. 3 Coalspur .... 

• $ 

705,000 


LIGNITE 



5. Lethbridge— 

B. 9 Lethbridge . . . 

. $ 

935,525 


B. 8 Magrath .... 


4,800 


B. 12 Taber. 


96,756 


B. 10 Milk River . . . 


6,450 



$1,042,530 

6. Medicine Hat— 

B. 16 Empress .... 

. $ 

650 


B. 13 Redcliff. 

6,250 


B. 11 Pakowki. 


2,700 



$ 

9,600 

7. Brooks— 

E. 11 Gleichen. 

$ 

2,875 


E. 12 Champion . . . . 


23,800 


B. 15 Steveville . . . . 


1.170 


B. 14 Brooks. 


5,150 

8. Drumlieller— 


$ 

32,995 


E. 7 Big Valley . . . . 

$ 

7,000 


E. 8 Carbon. 


39,387 

_E. 10 Drumlieller . . . . 


460,150 


E. 9 Sheerness . . . . 


13,625 

9. Ardley— 


$ 

520,162 


E. 6 Ardley. 

$ 

25,750 


E. 5 Castor. 

21,375 

10. Pembina— 

E. 14 Whitecourt . . . . 

$ 

47,125 


E. 1 Pembina. 

$ 

223,100 


$7,963,500 


$ 920,375 
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LIGNITE— Continued. 


Division Coal Area Amount 

11. Edmonton— 

B. 19 Rochester .... $ 600 

E. 2 Edmonton .... 936,750 


$ 936,350 

12. Tofield— 

B. 18 Pakan.$ 500 

E. 3 Tofield. 1,600 

E. 4 Camrose. 46,150 

E. 13 Wetaskiwin .... 1,000 

B. 17 Wainwright . . . 600 


$ 49,760 

13. Peace River— 

B. 1 Halcourt.$ 1,900 

B. 20 Sexsmith. 500 


$ 2,400 


No area.$ 4,300 $2,868,312 


RECAPITULATION 

Bituminous. $ 7,963,500 

Sub-Bituminous. 920,375 

Lignite. 2,868,312 


Total invested in abandoned mines. . . . $11,752,187 


Some of the witnesses, who appeared before the Commission, 
expressed the view that this estimate was very much too high 
and thought it was impossible to estimate what had been lost, 
without knowing fully the financial history of the Company 
prior to abandonment. Other witnesses were inclined to agree 
with the figures. The members of the Commission have had 
other evidence of individual cases in the tabulation made by Mr. 
Stirling or have had personal knowledge of some of them and, 
on the whole, see no reason to doubt that the estimate is as 
accurate as such an estimate can be and is worth recording as 
a fact of the coal industry of Alberta. 

Need of Geological and Engineering Advice: While, in the 
majority of cases, the abandonment of mines just discussed is 
thought to have been due to a lack of markets or in other words 
to an over-development of the industry, there were some cases in 
which the coal seams proved disappointing. It may be appro¬ 
priate, therefore, to record the views expressed by some of the 
witnesses, as to the need of proper geological and engineering 
work in advance of undertaking any development of coal. The 
geologist works out the structure and sequence of the rocks as 
a primary condition to expecting to find a seam of coal and judges 
by the structure what the mining difficulties will be. The mining 
engineer must then be called in to report on the problems of 
suitability, quantity, accessibility and cost. With the failures of 
the past as a warning, it is clear that, in the future, there can¬ 
not be too careful preliminary study of the geological, engineer¬ 
ing and commercial factors before embarking on any new en¬ 
terprise. 
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Analysis of Mines by Output 

A number of those who appeared before the Commission 
stressed the fact that the bulk of the production in the province 
came from a comparatively small number of'mines; and that 
it was in the remaining mines of very limited average output 
that many of the difficulties occurred. One stated that, in the 
steam coal industry, of the mines that had been members of the 
Western Canada Coal Operators’ Association, there were eleven 
which operated continuously from the time they were opened 
down to 1921; that these mines produced 85% of all the bitumin¬ 
ous coal of the province; and that only one of these mines had 
been abandoned. In connection with this statement, it must be 
noted that reference was made to mines that were members of 
the Western Canada Coal Operators’ Association; there had been 
other bituminous mines closed down; but the fact remains that, 
in the mines producing the greater part of the total tonnage, 
there is a degree of stability far in excess of that which obtains 
among the remaining mines. Statistics based on numbers alone 
include as “mines” prospects and farmers’ mines which, by their 
lack of permanence, give a wrong impression as to the general 
state of the industry. 

Since the record for the year 1924 is interfered with by the 
strike that occurred, it will be better to call attention in this 
connection to the year 1923. Rearranging the statistics given in 
the Mines Report for that year gives the following: 

lABLE 12 —Analysis by annual output of coal mines operating in 

1923 according to report by Mines Branch. 


BITUMINOUS MINES 




% of 

Total 

Average 

% of 


No. of 

Total 

Output 

Output 

Total 


Mines 

Number 

Tons 

Tons 

Output 

Under 10,000 tons. 

... 0 





From 10,000 to 50,000. 

. . , 1 

8.3 

13,628 

13,628 

0,4 

From 50,000 to 100,000. 

. . . 0 





From 100,000 to 200,000, 

. . . 2 

16.7 

336,967 

168,483 

10.3 

From 200,000 to 300,000. 

... 6 

50.0 

1,631,210 

271,879 

50.4 

From 300,000 to 400,000. 

. . , 1 

8.3 

339,068 

339,068 

10.5 

Over 400,000 . 

9 

16.7 

920,741 

460,370 

28.4 


12 

100.0 

3,241,614 

270,134 

100.0 


That is to say, taken cumulatively and beginning with the larger mines: 
16.7% of the total number or 2 mines produced 28.4% of the output. 

25.0% of the total number or 3 mines produced 38.9% of the output. 

75.0% of the total number or 9 mines produced 89.3% of the output. 

91.7% of the total number or 11 mines produced 99.6% of the output. 


SUB-BITUMINOUS MINES 


Under 10.000 tons. 

From 10,000 to 50,000. 
From 50,000 to 100,000. 
From 100,000 to 200,000. 



O 

Total 

Average 

% of 

No. of 

Total 

Output 

Output 

Total 

Mines 

Number 

T ons 

Tons 

Output 

. 19 

67,9 

22.719 

1,196 

4.9 

. 7 

0 

25.0 

152,276 

21,754 

32.9 

. 2 

7.1 

288,467 

144,233 

62.2 

28 

100.0 

463,461 

16,552 

100.0 
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Taken cumulatively: 

7.1% of the total number or 2 mines produced 62.2% of the output. 
32.1% of the total number or 9 mines produced 95.1% of the output. 


LIGNITE MINES 




% of 

Total 

Average 

% of 


No. of 

Total 

Output 

Output 

Total 


Mines Number 

Tons 

Tons 

Output 

Under 10,000 tons. 

...273 

86.0 

288.673 

1,057 

9.1 

From 10,000 to 50,000. 

. . . 21 

13.5 

414,995 

19,762 

13.1 

From 50,000 to 100,000. 

... 20 

6.2 

1,388,256 

69,413 

43.9 

From 100,000 to 200,000. 

... 6 

1.9 

706,667 

117,776 

22.4 

From 200,000 to 300,000. 

. . . 0 





From 300,000 to 400,000. 

. . . 1 

0.4 

363,160 

363,160 

11.5 

Over 400,000 . 

. . . 0 






321 

100.0 

3,161,741 

9,894 

100.0 


Taken cumulatively: 

0.4% of the total number or 1 mine produced 11.5% of the output. 

2.3% of the total number or 7 mines produced 33.9%' of the output. 

8.5% of the total number or 27 mines produced 77.8% of the output. 

15.0% of the total number or 48 mines produced 90.9% of the output. 


ANTHRACITE MINES 





% of 

Total 

Average 

% of 



No. of 

Total 

Output 

Out])ut 

Total 



Mines Number 

Tons 

Tons 

Output 

Under 10,000 

tons. 

. 1 

100.0 

107 


100.0. 



AIX 

MINES 







% of 

Total 

Average 

% of 



No. of 

Total 

Output 

Output 

Total 



Mines Number 

Tons 

Tons 

Output 

Under 10,000 

tons. 

.293 

80.9 

311,499 

1,063 

4.6 

From 10,000 

to 50,000. . . 

. 29 

8.0 

580,898 

20,031 

8.4 

From 50,000 

to 100,000. . . 

. 20 

5.5 

1,388,256 

69,413 

20.2 

From 100,000 to 200,000. . . 

. 10 

2.8 

1,332,091 

133,209 

19.4 

From 200,000 

to 300,000. . . 

. 6 

1.6 

1,631,210 

271,835 

23.8 

From 300,000 

to 400,000. . . 

. 2 

0.6 

702,228 

351,114 

10.2 

Over 400,000 


. 2 

0.6 

920,741 

460,870 

13.4 



362 

100.0 

6,866,923 

17,862 

100.0 

Taken cumulatively; 






0.6% of the total number or 2 

mines produced 13 

.4% of the 

output. 


1.2% of the total number or 4 mines produced 23.6% of the output. 

2.8% of the total number or 10 mines pi-oduced 47.4% of the output. 

5.6% of the total number or 20 mines produced 66.8% of the output. 

11.1% of the total number or 40 mines produced 87.0% of the output. 

19.1% of the total number or 69 mines produced 95.4% of the output. 


Thus 69 mines or less than one-fifth of the total number of 
mines produced over 95% of the total output. This comparatively 
small number of mines, therefore, constitutes the real coal in¬ 
dustry of Alberta. 

A further analysis of the “mines” in operation in 1923 pro¬ 
ducing under 10,000 tons gives the following: 
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Table 13 — Summary of number of mines in 1923 by outjmt. 

Number Percentage Cumulative 


Mines producing 

in 1923 

of 

of Total 

Total 

Pctge. 



Mines 

Number 


Ttl. Numb 

Under 600 tons 


. . 163 

45.0 

163 

45.0 

From 500 to 

1,000 tons. . . 

. . 54 

14.9 

217 

59.9 

From 1,000 to 

2,000 tons. . . 

. . 42 

11.6 

259 

71.6 

From 2,000 to 

5,000 tons. . . 

. . 17 

4.7 

276 

76.2 

From 5,000 to 

10,000 tons. . . 

. . 17 

4.7 

293 

80.9 

From 10,000 to 

50,000 tons. . . 

. . 29 

8.0 

322 

88.9 

From 50,000 to 100,000 toils. . . 

. . 20 

5.6 

342 

94.4 

From 100,000 to 200,000 tons. . . 

. . 10 

2.8 

362 

97.2 

From 200,000 to 300,000 tons. . . 

6 

1.6 

368 

98.8 

Prom 300,000 to 400,000 tons. . . 

2 

.6 

360 

99.4 

Over 400,000 tons 


2 

.6 

362 

100.0 



362 

100.0 




Development in Each Division and Coal Area 


A brief account is here given of the mining development in 
each division and each coal area taking them in order of Appen¬ 
dix II to this Report. See Table 18 at the end of this chapter 
for summary of output since 1918 by character of coal and divi¬ 
sions. 


Division No. 1— Crow’s Nest 

Coal Area — K. 9, Old Man: There are no producing mines 
operating in this area. The tests of prospects show the coal to 
be similar to the Crow’s Nest area'. 

K. 10 — Croivsnest: Character of coal—bituminous. The 
mines in this area produce steam and railroad coal and a lim¬ 
ited amount of lump coal for commercial purposes. The work¬ 
able seams range in thickness from 4 ft. to 20 ft. and are much 
faulted and folded. The Greenhill Colliery at Blairmore has an 
up to date air washery and other mines are contemplating 
installing similar equipment. The mines are located on the 
C. P. R. The production from this area has been: 


Tons of 2,000 lbs. 

1923 .•. . . 1,604,248 

1924 .(strike) 918,945 

1925 ... 1,132,300 


7 — Pincher: Character of coal—sub-bituminous. As the 
following figures will show development in this area is on a small 
scale. Production from this area has been: 

Tons of 2,000 lbs. 

5,852 
6,499 
2,097 


1923 

1924 

1925 
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Division No. 2—Canmore 

Coal Area K. 7—Cascade: Character of coal—bituminous and 
anthracite. The mines at Bankhead, now abandoned, briquetted 
the anthracite fines. A briquetting plant has been installed at 
Canmore. The output as marketed consists of bituminous coal 
for railway and other steam purposes and briquettes for domes¬ 
tic heating. The seams operated are from 5 to 8 feet in thickness. 
The mines are on the C. P. R. The production in this area has 
been; 

Tons of 2,000 lbs. 

1923 . 264,554 

1924 .(strike) 134,827 

1925 . 173,679 

K. 8 — HigJnvood: No production yet from this area as it 
lacks railway facilities. 


B. 5 — Morley: Character of coal—sub-bituminous; being 
mined in small quantities for local use only. The production in 
this area has been: 

Tons of 2,000 lbs. 

1924 . 121 

1925 . 151 


B. 6 — Pckisko: Character of coal—sub-bituminous; being 
mined in small quantities for local use only. ‘The production in 
this area has been: 


1923 

1924 

1925 


Tons of 2,000 lbs. 
3,148 
4,549 
4,415 


Division No. 3—Brazeau 

Coal Area K. U — Nordegg: Character of coal—bituminous. 
Two workable seams one 6 feet and the other 12 feet. Mines on 
the C. N. R. The production has been: 


Tons of 2,000 lbs. 

1923 . 493,378 

1924 .(strike) 174,772 

1925 . 216,844 


Coal Area K. 5 — Clearivater: No development yet; waiting 
railway transportation. 

Coal Area K. 6 — Panther: No development yet; waiting rail¬ 
way transportation. 

Coal Area B. U — Saunders: Character of coal—sub-bitumin¬ 
ous. Coal seams being worked from 4 feet to 6 feet in thickness. 
Mines on the C. N. R. The production from this area has been: 

Tons of 2,000 lbs. 

73,295 
68,546 
86,769 


1923 

1924 
1926 
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Division No. 4—Mountain Park 

Coal Area K. 1—Smoky River: No development yet; i\mit- 
ing railway transportation. 

Coal Area K. 2 — Brule: Character of coal—bituminous. One 
seam 6 to 8 feet; one seam 10 to 15 feet. Used for railroad pur¬ 
poses. Mines on the C. N. R. The production from this area 
has been: 

Tons of 2,000 lbs. 


1923 . 248,659 

1924 . 6,647 

1925 . 61,049 


Coal Area K. 3—Mountain Park: Character of coal—bitum¬ 
inous. Used for railway and steam purposes. There are several 
workable seams in this area ranging from 5 to 30 feet in thick¬ 
ness. The mines are located'on the C. N. R. The production in 
this area has been: 

Tons of 2,000 lbs. 

1923 . 634,474 

1924 .(strike) 286,297 

1925 . 561,428 

Coal Area B. 2—Prairie Creek: No development in this 
area except for local use. 

• 

Coal Area B. 3 — -Coalspur: Character of coal—sub-bituminv 
ous; for domestic purposes and from the stripping pits for rail¬ 
road purposes. The mines are on the C. N. R. The seams of 
coal that are being worked are from 5 to 16 feet and the stripping 
pits show width of coal at the surface up to 150 feet. The coal 
production in this area has been: 

Tons of 2,000 lbs. 


1923 . 377,574 

1924 . 506,050 

1925 . 488,403 


Division No. 5— Lethbridge 

Coal Area B. 9 — Lethbridge: Character of coal—sub-bitum¬ 
inous and lignite but as it is all classed in the Mines Report 
as “domestic coal” it is here treated of as lignite. The seams 
run from 3 to 5 feet in thickness. The mines are on the C. P. R. 
Production in this area has been: 


Tons of 2,000 lbs. 

1923 . 657,032 

1924 .(strike) 409,099 

1925 . 669,119 


Coal Area B. 8 — Magrath: Character of coal—lignite. De¬ 
veloped for local use chiefly. Mines are on the C. P. R. The 
production in this area has been: 

Tons of 2,000 lbs. 

2,051 
2,712 
2,662 


1923 

1924 

1925 
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Coal Area B. 12 — Taber: Character of coal—lignite. Seams 
are from 3 feet 6 inches to 4 feet 6 inches. The mines are on 
the C. P. R. The production in this area has been: 

Tons of 2,000 lbs. 

192.1. 33,233 

1924 . 94,811 

1925 . 82,998 

Coal Area B. 10—Milk River: Character of coal—lignite. 
The mines are on the C. P. R. Production in this area has been; 


1923. 

1924. 

1925. 


Tons of 2,000 lbs. 
3,604 
4,142 
3,303 


Division No. 6—Medicine Hat 

Coal Area B. HI — Empress: No development. 

Coal Area B. 13 — Redcliff: Character of coal—lignite. The 
mines are on the C. P. R. The seam is about 5 feet. Production 
in this area has been: 

Tons of 2,000 lbs. 

1923 . 20,761 

1924 . 48,327 

1925 . 44,637 

Coal Area B. 11 — Pakoivki: Character of coal—lignite. De¬ 
velopment for local use only. 


Division No. 7—Brooks 


Coal Area E. 11 — Gleichen: Character of coal—lignite. De¬ 
velopment for local use only. The production from this area has 
been: 

Tons of 2,000 lbs. 

1923 . 6,406 

1924 . 4,933 

1925 . 4,373 


Coal Area E. 12 — Champion: Character of coal—lignite. 
Development for local use only. Production from this area has 
been: 

Tons of 2,000 lbs. 

1923 . 9,321 

1924 . 9,933 

, 1925. 10,473 

Coal Area B. 15 — Steveville: Character of coal—lignite. De¬ 
velopment for local use only. Production from this area has 
been: 

Tons of 2,000 lbs. 

922 
739 
525 


1923 

1924 

1925 
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Coal Area B. 
4 feet 8 inches, 
area has been: 

1923 

1924 

1925 


Ijf, — Brooks: Character of coal—lignite. Seam 
Mines on the C. P. R. Production from this 


Tons of 2,000 lbs. 
7,251 
6,361 
6,049 


Division No. 8—Drumhellee 


Coal Area E. 7—Big Valley: 
Seam 5 feet. Mines on the C. N. R. 
has- been: 


1923 

1924 

1925 


Character of coal—lignite. 
Production from this area 


Tons of 2,000 lbs. 

45,380 
. . 54,019 
. . 33,351 


Coal Area E. 8 — Carbon: Character of coal—lignite. Seams 
4 feet to 5 feet. Mines on C. P. R. and C. N. R. Production in 
this area has been: 

Tons of 2,000 lbs. 

1923 . 101,454 

1924 . 185,536 

1925 . 149,832 


Coal Area E. 10 — Drumheller: Character of coal—lignite. 
The two main seams being worked are the so-called upper and 
lower seam. Seams are from 3 to 9 feet. Mines are on the 
C. P. R. and C. N. R. Production in this area has been: 


Tons of 2,000 lbs. 

1923 . 1,239,253 

1924 . 1,112,757 

1926. 1,109,273 

Coal Area E. 9 — Sheerness: Character of coal—lignite. 
Seams are 6 and 7 feet. Mines are on the C. N. R. Production 
from this area has been: 

Tons of 2,000 lbs. 

1923 . 29,240 

1924 . 42,438 

1925 . 35,090 


Division No. 9—Ardley 


Coal Area E. 6 — Ardley: Character of coal—lignite. Thick¬ 
ness of seam. 4 feet to 6 feet. Mines on C. P. R. and C. N. R. 
Production from this area has been: 

Tons of 2,000 lbs. 

1923 . 11,911 

1924 . 13,280 

1925 . 9,222 


Coal Area E. 5 — Castor: Character of coal—lignite. Thick¬ 
ness of seam 4 feet to 7 feet. There are a large number of small 
mines in this area producing for local use. Production from this 
area has been: 

Tons of 2,000 lbs. 

1923 . 27,594 

1924 . 29,922 

1925 . 37,463 
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Division No. 10—Pembina 


Coal Area E. lU — Whitecourt: Character of coal—lignite. 
Development for local use only. Production from this area has 
been: 

Tons of 2,000 lbs. 


1923 . 107 

1924 . 443 

1925 . 61 


Coal Area E. 1 — Pembina: Character of coal—lignite. Two 
seams, one 7 feet 6 inches and one 28 feet. Mines are on the 
C. N. R. Production in this area has been: 

Tons of 2,000 lbs. 


1923 . 168,139 

1924 . 197,024 

1925 . 184,811 


Division No. 11—Edmonton 

Coal Area B. 11 — Rochester: No development. 

Coal Area E. 2 — Edmonton: Character of coal—lignite. 
Seams 5 feet to 9 feet. Mines on C. P. R. and C. N. R. Pro¬ 
duction from this area has been: 

Tons of 2,000 lbs. 


1923 . 616,140 

1924 . 675,285 

1925 . 558,710 


Division No. 12—Tofield 

Coal Area B 18 — Pakan: No development. 

Coal Area E. 3 — Tofield: Character of coal—lignite. Seams 
6 to 7 feet. Mines on C. N. R. Production from this area has 
been : 

Tons of 2,000 lbs. 


1923 . 106,214 

1924 . 119,811 

1925 . 138,268 


Coal Area E. 4— Camrose: Character of coal—lignite. Seams 
5 feet 6 inches to 7 feet. Mines on C. P. R. and C. N. R. Pro¬ 
duction from this area has been. 

Tons of 2,000 lbs. 

1923 . 71,628 

1924 . 81,473 

1925 . 72,031 

Coal Area E. 13 — Wetaskhvin: Development for local use 
only. Production from this area has been: 

Tons of 2,000 lbs. 

1923 . 

1924 . 12 

1925 . 670 

Coal Area B. 17 — Wainivright: Development for local use 
only. Production from this area has been: 

Tons of 2,000 lbs. 

160 


1924 

1925 
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Division No. 13—Peace River 


Coed Area B. 1 — Hcdcourt: Development for local use only. 
Production from this area has been: 

Tons of 2,000 lbs. 


1923 

1924 

1925 


193 

668 

695 


Coed Area B. 20 — Sexsmith: Development for local use only. 
Production from this area has been : 


1923 

1924 

1925 


Tons of 2,000 lbs. 
458 
123 
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Form of Tenure of Coal and Surface Rights 

In the General Questionnaire, the operating companies were 
asked to report the area of the coal rights held by them under 
the different forms of tenure of such rights, which are as follows: 

Freehold without royalty. 

Freehold with royalty of 7c. a ton. 

Leasehold from the Dominion Government 
with royalty of 5c. a ton and an annual rental 
of $1.00 an acre. 

Leasehold from an owner other than the Do¬ 
minion Government, in which case the terms 
of rental and royalty vary. 

The replies received to these questions assembled by character 
of coal and divisions were as follows: 

Table 14 — Form of tenure of coed rights by reporting conipayiies. 
See explemeition below of percenteige reporting. 

Leasehold Leasehold 
with from 

Freehold Royalty at owner Any 
Freehold with 5c ton and other than other 
without Royalty annual rent. Dom. form of 
Royalty, at 7c a ton. of $1 an acre. Govt. tenure. 


Acres 

BITUMINOUS— 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

1. Crowsnest .... 7,623.06 

2. Canmore.9,553 

15,408.77 

8,168.21 

480 


3. Brazeau. 

4. Mountain Park . . 

(99.6% Reporting.) 


8,983.13 

28,042.82 



Total for Bituminous 17,176.06 

15,408.77 

45,194.16 

480 


SUB-BITUMINOUS— 

3. Brazeau. 

4. Mountain Park . . 

(88.6% Reporting.) 


2,407.61 

13,440 


8.00 

Total for Sub-Bituminous 


15,847.61 


8.00 
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Leasehold Leasehold 






with 

from 





Freehold 

Royalty at 

owner 

Any 



Freehold 

with 

5c ton and other than other 



without 

Royalty 

annual rent. 

Dom. 

form of 



Royalty. 

at 7c a ton. 

of $1 an acre. 

Govt. 

tenure. 



Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

LIGNITE— 






.5. 

Lethbridge . . 

. .10,606.30 

17,138.39 

9,861.40 

443 

290.30 

6. 

Medicine Hat . 

640 

2,700 

1,260 

7. 

Brooks .... 


5,306 

120 



8. 

Drumheller . . 

. . 7,810.40 

18,867.95 

3,015.60 

60 

9. 

Ardley .... 



143.75 


10. 

Pembina . . . 


2,347.10 

1,728.72 



11. 

Edmonton . . 

. . 190 

80 

2,268.40 


12. 

Tofield .... 

. . 160 

160 

260 

240 


(80.2% Reporting.) 






Total for Lignite . 

. .18,766.70 

25,151.49 

31,501.82 

8,667 

1,610.3 

Total for Province . 

. .35,942.76 

40,560.26 

92,643.59 

9,147 

1,618.30 


(89.9% Reporting.) 

The percentage reporting given under each character of coal 
means that the information tabulated was from the mines which 
produced that percentage of the total 1923 output. This indicates 
tlie extent of the reporting base. As stated elsewhere the year 
1923 is taken as the standard because the record for that year 
was not complicated by strike conditions. 

The questionnaire to operators asked them to report the area 
of their respective workings as at the 1st December, 1924, the 
amount of coal they had extracted to date from these workings 
and the amount that they estimated was still to be extracted 
from this area. In another place, they were asked to state what 
percentage extraction they were getting. When the attempt was 
made to compile the replies, this was found to be impossible. 
While many of the operators had understood the questions in the 
way they were intended and replied accordingly, a number of 
others had obviously given their estimate of coal resources in 
their entire holdings. Many others did not reply at all to these 
questions. Probably uniform information of this character suit¬ 
able for presenting as an aggregate result could only be secured 
by having a direct investigation made by engineers visiting each 
mine. 

The replies to the questionnaires compiled in a manner sim¬ 
ilar to the foregoing give the following areas of surface rights 
owned and leased by 65 reporting companies which together pro¬ 
duced 87.8% of the total based on the 1923 output. 
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Table 15 — Area of surface rights owned and leased by operating 
companies. 

BITUMINOUS MINES 

Division Area of Surface Area of Surface 

jvfo Rights Owned Rights Leased 

A f’VPc; A PVPQ 

1. Crowsnest. 13,581.798 376.4 

2. Canmore. 9,633 

3. Brazeau. 479.36 

4. Mountain Park . 763.4 


Total bituminous mines. 13,681.798 11,252.16 

(99.6% reporting.) 

SUB-BITUMINOUS MINES 

Division Area of Surface Area of Surface 

No. Rights Owned Rights Leased 

Acres Acres 

3. Brazeau. 160.91 

4. Mountain Park. 338.9 


Total sub-bituminous mines 
(89.3% reporting.) 


Division 

No. 

5. Lethbridge . . 

6. Medicine Hat 

7. Brooks. 

8. Drumheller . 

9. Ardley. 

10. Pembina . . . 

11. Edmonton . . . 

12. Tofield. 


LIGNITE MINES 

Area of Surface 
Rights Owned 
Acres 

. 8,825.35 

. 511 

. 960 

. 1,622.82 

. 60 

. 1,472 

. 12.33 

. 680 


499.81 


Area of Surface 
Rights Leased 
Acres 
340, 

1,900 

523 

4.75 

1,200 

702 


Total lignite mines . . 
(75.6% reporting.) 


14,143.5 


FINAL SUMMARY 

Division Area of Surface 

No. Rights Owned 

Acres 

Bituminous mines . 13,681.798 

Sub-bituminous mines . 

Lignite mines . 14,143.5 


4,669.75 


Area of Surface 
Rights Leased 
Acres 
11,252.16 
499.81 
4,669.76 


Total all mines. 

(87.8% reporting.) 


27,725.298 


16,421.72 


Estimated Capacity of Present Alberta Mines 

In the questionnaire to operators, they were asked to state 
what they estimated to be the daily capacity of their mines as 
at the 1st day of December, 1924. Like the former tabulations, 
replies were received from mines representing about 90% of the 
industry. For the other mines, which did not report their capa¬ 
city directly, a round figure has been taken a little in excess of 
the output these mines have achieved in the past. The table, then, 
is based on the reports from the majority of the mines and a 
rather rough estimate for the remainder but is believed to be a 
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fair approximation to the tonnage capacity. It has been assem¬ 
bled by character of coal and divisions as the estimated daily 
capacity in short tons and then summarized as a corresponding 
yearly capacity assuming 300 days’ operation. Of course, as is 
stated clearly elsewhere in the report, operation for 300 days has 
never been achieved and is not in prospect; so that the total 
figure reached of 14,823,000 tons per annum is purely an ideal 
output, assuming that conditions change to the extent of permit¬ 
ting continuous operation for the mines now in existence. A 
more practical figure would be arrived at by assuming 300 days’ 
operation for the bituminous mines and 150 days’ operation for 
the sub-bituminous and lignite mines. Calculating the capacity 
in this way would give a total for the province of over 10,000,- 
000 tons or 50% more than the highest yearly total yet reached. 


Table 16 — Shoiving estimated daily capacity of 'present mines in 
Alberta divided according to character of coal and coal di¬ 
visions. 


Division 

BITUMINOUS MINES 

1. Crowsnest . 

2. Canmore. 

3. Bi’azeau. 

4. Mountain Park. 


Estimated Daily Capacity 
Tons 

. 9,920 

. 1,800 

. 4,000 

. 5,500 


Estimated total, bituminous mines. 21,220 


SUB-BITUMINOUS MINES 


1. Crowsnest. 60 

2. Canmore. 10 

3. Brazeau. 550 

4. Mountain Park . 3,390 


Estimated total, sub-bituminous mines. 4,010 


LIGNITE MINES 


5. Lethbridge. 4,540 

6. Medicine Hat . 250 

7. Brooks. 160 

8. Drumheller . 12,170 

9. Ardley. 270 

10. Pembina. 1,300 

11. Edmonton . 3,960 

12. Tofield. 1,330 


Estimated total, lignite mines. 23,980 


SUMMARY 

Estimated Daily 
Capacity (Tons) 


Bituminous mines. 21,220 

Sub-bituminous mines . 4.010 

Lignite mines . 23,980 


Estimated Yearly 
Capacity at 300 
Days (Tons) 
6,366,000 
1,203,000 
7,194,000 


Estimated total all mines 


49,210 


14,763,000 
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Output 

For purposes of reference, it is desirable to reproduce here 
the table of annual production of coal from mines in Alberta, 
with values as published in the Annual Eeport of the Mines 
Branch. This table is taken from reports prepared by the Do¬ 
minion Bureau of Statistics. The figures of production for the 
year 1925 have been added from the records of the Mines Branch 
here. For 1924 and prior the figures of output differ slightly 
between the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and the Alberta 
Mines Branch but the discrepancy is not great enough to be of 
any importance. 

Table 17 — Output of Alberta mines and value of same as given 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 2 i'p to year 192.li.. 


Calendar Year Short Tons Value 

1886 . 43,220 $ 81,112 

1887 . 74,152 157,577 

1888 . 115,124 183,354 

1889 . 97,364 179,640 

1890 . 128,753 198,298 

1891 . 174,131 437,243 

1892 . 178,970 460,605 

1893 . 230,070 586,260 

1894 . 184,940 473,827 

1895 . 169,885 382,526 

1896 . 209,162 581,832 

1897 . 242,163 630,408 

1898 . 316,088 787,720 

1899 . 309,600 774,000 

1900 . 311,450 778,625 

1901 . 340,275 850,687 

1902 . 402,819 960,601 

1903 . 495,893 1,117,541 

1904 . 661,732 1,404,524 

1905 . 931,917 1,993,915 

1906 . 1,246,360 2,614,762 

1907 . 1,591,579 3,836.286 

1908 . 1,685,661 4,127,311 

1909 . 1.994,741 4,838,109 

1910 . 2,894.469 7,065.736 

1911 . 1.511,036 3.979.264 

1912 . 3,240,577 8,113,526 

1913 . 4,014,755 10.418.941 

1914 . 3.683.015 9.350,392 

1915 . 3,360.818 8,283,079 

1916 . 4.659.054 11,386.577 

1917 . 4.736.368 14.153.685 

1918 . 5.972.816 20.537.287 

1919 . 4.933.660 18.205.205 

1920 . 6.907.765 30.186.933 

1921 . 6.909.217 27.246.514 

1922 . 5.990.911 24.351,913 

1923 . 6.854.397 28.018.303 

1924 . 5,189,739 18,884,318 


Total. 81,893,646 $268,618,435 


Output, 1925, according to Mines Branch, 5,883,394. 

In the introductory chapter, it was explained that the substi¬ 
tution, on the 1st January, 1925, of the new “coal areas” for 
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the previous “districts” meant a break in continuity of the sta¬ 
tistics. The divisions used for the purposes of this report are 
made up by a grouping of the new coal areas. In the following 
table of output by character of coal and divisions, the old districts 
have been fitted in as closely as possible to the divisions. The 
resulting figures are correct enough for the purpose for the years 
1917-1922, inclusive, and for the remaining years they are en¬ 
tirely accurate because the production for these later years has 
been reassembled by the new coal areas. 

Table 18 — Output of Alberta mines since 1917 by character of 
coal and divisions {see above explanation). 


BITUMINOUS MINES 


Year Division Tons 

1917 1. Ci’owsnest. 1,193,313 

2. Canmore . 196,233 

3. Brazeau. 266,897 

4. Mountain Park (includes sub-bit.). 550,427 


1918 1. Crowsnest. 1,601,486 

2. Canmore. 274,709 

3. Brazeau. 371,561 

4. Mountain Park (includes sub-bit.). 734,577 


1919 1. Crowsnest. 1,187,966 

2. Canmore. 201,891 

3. Brazeau. 308,990 

4. Mountain Park (includes sub-bit.). 626,940 


1920 1. Crowsnest. 1,775,529 

2. Canmore . 276,511 

3. Brazeau. 456,415 

4. Mountain Park (includes sub-bit.). 911,566 


1921 1. Crowsnest. 1,272,181 

2. Canmore . 206,267 

3. Brazeau. 479,735 

4. Mountain Park (includes sub-bit.). 939,197 


1922 1. Crowsnest. 1,026,581 

2. Canmore. 169,448 

3. Brazeau. 321,470 

4. Mountain Park . 696,774 


1923 1. Crowsnest. 1,600,656 

2. Canmore . 264,447 

3. Brazeau. 493,378 

4. Mountain Park . 883,133 


1924 1. Crowsnest . . 912,664 

2. Canmore . 134,827 

3. Brazeau. 174,772 

4. Mountain Park. 292,844 


1925 1. Crowsnest. 1,132,300 

2. Canmore. 173,579 

3. Brazeau. 216,844 

4. Mountain Park . 622,477 


2,206,870 


2,982,333 


2,325,787 


3,419,021 


2,897,380 


2,214,273 


8,241,614 


1,515,107 


2,145,200 


NOTE: Sub-bituminous coal outputs are not separately shown until 1922. 
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SUB-BITUMINOUS MINES 


Year Division Tons 

1922 1. Crowsnest. 10,850 

2. Canmore. 2,725 

3. Brazeau. 74,434 

4. Mountain Park. 547,064 


1923 1. Crowsnest. 9,444 

2. Canmore . 3,148 

3. Brazeau . '. 73,295 

4. Mountain Park . 377,574 


1924 1. Crowsnest. 12,680 

2. Canmore. 4,670 

3. Brazeau. 68,546 

4. Mountain Park . 506,050 


1925 1. Crowsnest. 2,097 

2. Canmore. 4,566 

3. Brazeau. 86,769 

4. Mountain Park . 488,403 


LIGNITE MINES 


1917 5. Lethbridge . 819,317 

6. Medicine Hat . 14,846 

7. Brooks. 16,718 

8. Drumheller. 760,558 

9. Ardley. 28,767 

10. Pembina. 103,356 

11. Edmonton. 661,241 

12. Tofield. 132,803 

13. Peace River . 223 


1918 5. Lethbridge . 1,060,290 

6. Medicine Hat . 19,028 

7. Brooks. 18,422 

8. Drumheller . 1,001,159 

9. Ardley. 27,404 

10. Pembina .128,645 

11. Edmonton. 659,426 

12. Tofield. 122,651 


1919 5. Lethbridge . 

6. Medicine Hat 

7. Brooks .... 

8. Drumheller . 

9. Ardley .... 

10. Pembina . , . 

11. Edmonton . 

12. Tofield .... 


726,208 

22,546 

16,612 

919,751 

29,380 

142,079 

573,242 

181,131 


1920 5. Lethbridge . 1,003,777 

6. Medicine Hat . 14,816 

7. Brooks. 24,029 

8. Drumheller. 1,365,316 

9. Ardley. 26,632 

10. Pembina. 176,561 

11. Edmonton . 632’438 

12. Tofield. 125,793 

13. Peace River . 72 


636,073 


463,461 


591,946 


581,835 


2,537,829 


3,037,025 


2,610,949 


3,359,434 
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LIGNITE MINES—CowNmted 


Year Division Tons 

1921 5. Lethbridge . 841,854 

6. Medicine Hat . 16,808 

7. Brooks. 25,729 

8. Drumheller . 1,147,529 

9. Ardiey. 34,538 

10. Pembina. 163,565 

11. Edmonton . 593,823 

12. Tofield. 119,512 


1922 5. Lethbridge . 648,609 

6. Medicine Hat . 32,871 

7. Brooks. 27,669 

8. Drumheller . 1,366,373 

9. Ardiey. 40,531 

10. Pembina. 153,241 

11. Edmonton . 664,428 

12. Tofield. 162,947 


1923 6. Lethbridge. 697,212 

6. Medicine Hat . 22,918 

7. Brooks. 28,102 

8. Drumheller . 1,421,821 

9. Ardiey. 29,109 

10. Pembina . 168,139 

11. Edmonton . 616,247 

12. Tofield. 177,642 

13. Peace River . 651 


1924 5. Lethbridge. 611,560 

6. Medicine Hat . 50,203 

7. Brooks. 27,144 

8. Drumheller . 1,401,753 

9. Ardiey. 31,011 

10. Pembina . . 197,292 

11. Edmonton . 675,285 

12. Tofield. 201,456 

13. Peace River. 956 


1925 5. Lethbridge. 758,082 

6. Medicine Hat . 47,292 

7. Brooks. 21,420 

8. Drumheller. 1,337,161 

9. Ardiey.•.. 46,685 

10. Pembina. 184,872 

11. Edmonton . 648,303 

12. Tofield. 211,796 

13. Peace River . 748 


2,943,368 


3,086,669 


3,161,741 


3,096,660 


3,156,3.59 
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CHAPTER IV. 

OPERATING CONDITIONS AND PRACTICE 

NATURAL CONDITIONS 

1. Geological 

In Chapter I. on Coal Resources, a short account was given 
of the general geology of the province and the fundamental char¬ 
acteristics of the coal seams. These are all-important as con¬ 
stituting the underlying conditions of mining operations. 

2. Climatic 

The influence of climate on mining operatioils must not be 
lost sight of. Several witnesses called attention to the difficulties 
in extremely cold weather in the operation of the mine cars and 
the railway cars in the yard and in the general conditions of all 
the outside work. This has some effect on costs and output, al¬ 
though it ]ieed not be serious if proper precautions are taken. 
See further account under causes of lessened output later in this 
chapter. 

3. Means of Access 

Of 68 mines reporting the means of access, the following was 
the position: 


Table 19 —Shotving for certain reporting mines the means of 


access. 

Division 

Adit Level 
or Slope 

Shaft 

Stripping 

1. 

Crowsnest. 


0 

0 

2. 

Canmore. 


0 

0 

3. 

Brazeau. 


0 

0 

4. 

Mountain Park . 

. 7 

0 

2 

5. 

Lethbridge. 


4 

0 

6. 

Medicine Hat. 

. 2 

0 

0 

7. 

Brooks. 

. 1 

0 

0 

8. 

Drumheller. 

. 11 

12 

0 

9. 

Ardley. 


0 

0 

10. 

Pembina. 


1 

0 

11. 

Edmonton. 


5 

0 

12. 

Tofiekl. 

. 1 

1 

2 



41 

23 

4 


These mines produce the bulk of the output in the province. 
It will be seen that, without exception, the bituminous mines 
operate by adit levels or slopes and that all the shaft mines occur 
in the lignite field. The two stripping pits in Division 4 are sub- 
bituminous mines and there are two stripping pits reported in 
Division 12. 
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4. Roof Conditions 

The roof conditions throughout the province may be summar¬ 
ized by divisions as follows; 

Division 1 — Croivsnest: Seams from flat to vertical mostly 
pitching 25 degrees to 50 degrees. Roof fairly good, for the most 
part consisting of hard sandstone, although, over a portion of the 
area worked, there is a shale parting known as cap rock between 
the top of the coal seam and the main roof. Roof requires tim¬ 
bering but an extra amount under cap rock. 

Division 2 — Canmore: Seams from flat to highly pitched. 
Good roof, mostly sandstone. Moderate amount of timber re¬ 
quired. 

Division 3 — Brazeau: Seams pitching about 12 degrees from 
the horizontal. Bituminous mines—soft shale roof requiring sys¬ 
tematic timbering, with sets placed close together. Sub-bitum¬ 
inous mines—soft clay shale roof requiring similar timbering. 

Division U—Mountain Park: Seams pitching from 20 degrees 
to 50 degrees. Bituminous mines—varying conditions but mostly 
coal or soft shale roof requiring the use of a lot of timber. Sub- 
bituminous mines—good roof. 

District 5 — Lethbridge: Flat seams. Shale roof requiring 
timber for support in both levels and rooms. 

Division 8 — Drumheller: Flat seams. Sandstone roof in 
upper seam; shale in lower seam; roof conditions fair and mod¬ 
erate amount of timber required. 

Division 9 — Ardley: Flat seams. Fairly good shale roof re¬ 
quiring timber for support. 

Division 10 — Pembina: Flat seams. Sandstone roof; tim¬ 
ber required in most places for support. 

Division 11 — Edmonton: Flat seams. Clay shale roof but 
not difficult to support owing to shallow depth of coal seam. 
Timber required. 

5. Floor Conditions 

The floor conditions throughout the province may be summar¬ 
ized by divisions as follows: 

Division 1 — Crowsnest: Good hard floor throughout whole 
of this area. 

Division 2 — Canmore: Good floor conditions. 

Division 3 — Brazecm: Shale floor inclined to heave. 

Division h—Mountain Park: Good floor conditions throughout. 

Division 5 — Lethbridge: Shale floor, inclined to heave, forms 
mud in wet roadways. 

Division 8 — Drumheller: Soft shale (containing bentonite) ; 
heaves easily from roof weight and forms mud in wet places, 
making horse haulage difficult. 

Division 9 — Ardley: Soft shale floor same as No. 8. 

Division 10 — Pembina: Hard shale floor inclined to heave 
under heavy roof weight. 

Division 11 — Edmonton: Soft shale floor same as Division 
No. 8. 
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6. Gas Conditions 

The gas conditions throughout the province may be summar¬ 
ized by divisions as follows: 

Division 1 — Crowsnest: Considerable inflammable gas (meth¬ 
ane) given off in working the coal seam. Safety lamps required. 

Division 2 — Canmore: Similar to Division No. 1. 

Division 3 — Brazeau: Similar to Division No. 1. 

Division U—Mountain Park: Similar to Division No. i in 
bituminous mines. Very little gas in sub-bituminous mines. 

Division 5 — Lethbridge: Inflammable gas rarely found but 
safety lamps used underground. 

Division 8—Drumheller: Very little gas found, some mines 
using open lights. 

Division 9 — Ardley: Generally speaking, no gas and open 
lights used. 

Division 10 — Pembina: Gas found occasionally; safety lamps 
not compulsory. 

Division 11 — Edmonton: Generally speaking, no gas and open 
lights used throughout district. 

OPERATING CONDITIONS 

7. Methods of Work 

As the following tabulation will show, the system known as 
room and pillar is the one in general use throughout the whole 
province. This applies equally to the bituminous, sub-bitumin¬ 
ous and lignite mines. The physical conditions met with in all 
the coal areas at present developed in the province do not lend 
themselves to working by the long wall system; although that 
method of mining has been tried out in several districts, par¬ 
ticularly in the flat seams of the domestic coal areas. Where 
conditions might otherwise be suitable for working long wall, 
the short season is an objection, as it means interrupted work¬ 
ing and more difficulty in keeping the face open with added ex- 


pense for re-opening. 

Sixty-nine mines reporting gave the fol- 

lowing: 

Table 20 —Showing fo 

r certain reporting 

mines the 

method of 

ivorkina. 


Room and Pillar 

Longwall 

Strinninfi' 

Division 1—Ci'owsnest .... 

. 5 

0 

0 

“ 2—Canmore . ... 

. 1 

0 

0 

“ 2—Brazeau. 

. .3 

0 

0 

“ 4—Mountain Park 

. 8 

0 

9 

“ 5—Lethbridge . . . 

. 8 

0 

0 

“ 6—Medicine Hat 

. 2 

0 

0 

“ 7—Brooks . 

. 1 

0 

0 

“ 8—Drumheller . . 

. 2.3 

0 

0 

“ 9—Ardley. 

9 

0 

0 

“ 10—Pembina .... 

9 

0 

0 

“ 11—Edmonton 

. 8 

0 

0 

“ 12—Tofield. 

. 2 

0 

2 


65 

0 

4 


These are the mines producing the bulk of the tonnage in the 
province. 
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8. Ventilation 

Quite numerous complaints as to bad ventilation have been 
made to the Commission. These come mostly fi’om the lignite 
field where there is less danger of gas and, therefore, where the 
operators are, perhaps, not so particular. These complaints in¬ 
clude that of insufficient air. The commonest complaint is that 
the air is poorly distributed owing to the absence of stoppings 
or to leaks, etc. Several witnesses believed that, while the re¬ 
quired volume of air was going into the mine, it was not follow¬ 
ing its proper course. On the other hand, the operators pointed 
out that it was expensive to drive cross-cuts, which were for the 
sole purpose of bringing the ventilation to the face, so that it 
would be sheer folly to leave them unstopped. The chief com¬ 
plaint is the amount of smoke caused by shooting throughout the 
shift. If such shooting is necessary and is allowed, strong ven¬ 
tilation is required to counteract the effect of it. Many witnesses, 
however, stated that such promiscuous shooting was due, al¬ 
most altogether, to inexperienced miners who did not arrange 
their work properly. One careful witness stated that, while he 
thought the provisions of the Mines Act were properly complied 
with as to furnishing a certain amount of air for each person 
and each horse, it was practically impossible to provide enough 
to drive away the smoke made by inexperienced miners. The 
responsibility for solving this problem must be undertaken by 
the management. Those working in rooms should shoot at quit¬ 
ting time. The men working in the entries must shoot when they 
are ready; but ventilation can be secured by carrying a brattice 
cloth right up to the face along the posts. 

With all due allowance for the possible tendency to magnify 
such things, when giving evidence before a Commission, there 
seems no question that bad ventilation is a feature in some dis¬ 
tricts of the province. A number of witnesses gave specific cases 
of men having to stop work on this account, the lost time being 
placed as high as two hours in the day. Even then men claimed 
that they worked in the smoke and the gasses that were left 
after the smoke to the detriment of their health. There can be 
no question that good ventilation is as much an advantage to the 
operator as to the workman and would result in increased out¬ 
put. 

Almost without exception, the evidence was that the provi¬ 
sions of the Mines Act in this regard are satisfactory enough 
so far as the broad general provisions were concerned. The 
cause for complaint, therefore, if any, must be in the way the 
Act is observed. This will be discussed later in Chapter VIII. 
dealing with legislation and the enforcement of it. 


9. Mechanical Haulage 

Of the mines reporting, the following is an analysis of the 
system of haulage in use: 
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Table 21 — Shotving for certain reporting mines the system of 
mechanical haulage. 

Main 


Main and Endless 


Division 

Rope 

Tail 

Rope 

1. 

Crowsnest. 

. 1 

1 

0 

?.. 

Caninore. 

. 0 

1 

0 

3. 

Brazeau. 

. 0 

2 

0 

4. 

Mountain Park .... 

. 2 

1 

1 

5. 

Lethbridge. 

. 1 

0 

2 

6. 

Medicine Hat . 

. 0 

1 

0 

7. 

Brooks (No mechanical haulage). 



8. 

Druniheller. 

. 4 

2 

1 

9. 

Ardley. 

. 0 

0 

0 

10. 

Pembina. 

. 0 

1 

0 

11. 

Edmonton. 

. 0 

1 

0 

12. 

Tofield . . 

. 0 

0 

0 



8 

10 

4 


Air 

Loco. 

O 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Electric 

Loco. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 


10. Horse Haulage 


With the exception of one witness, who referred to the bad 
condition of certain horses in a mine which has since closed 
down, no complaints reached the Commission on this score. It 
seems to be the general opinion that mine horses are treated as 
well as the circumstances of their work permit. 


11. Coal-Cutting Machines 

The following figures as to the use of coal-cutting machines 
are taken from the Mines Reports for the various years; 


Table 22 — Coal-cutting machines in use in Alberta, showing num¬ 
ber of machines and tonnage and percentage of output pro¬ 
duced by them. 



Electric Machines 

Compressed Air Machines 

All 

Machines 

Year 

No. Tonnage 

Output 

No. 

Tonnage 

Output 

7c of 

1913 . 

. 4 

120,870 

% of 
2.8 

163 

848,481 

If of 
19.7 

Output 

22.5 

1914 . 

. 8 

152,853 

4. 

119 

656,552 

17.2 

21.2 

1915 

1916 . 

. 8 

200,597 

4.3 

160 

889,129 

19.1 

23.4 

1917 . 

. 14 

268,086 

5.5 

165 

960,397 

19.7 

25.2 

1918 . 

. 24 

541,380 

8.8 

193 

1,328,466 

21.6 

30.4 

1919 . 

. 35 

526,744 

10.5 

209 

928,722 

18.5 

29. 

1920 . 

. 35 

1,256,225 

18.2 

238 

1,331,124 

19.3 

37.5 

1921 . 

. 62 

838,981 

14.1 

212 

997.092 

16.8 

30.9 

1922 . 

. 76 

1,278,357 

21.4 

202 

856,912 

14.2 

35.6 

1923 . 

. 76 

1,501,513 

21.9 

168 

811,371 

11.8 

33.7 

1924 . 

. 78 

1,426,824 

27.4 

195 

687,347 

13.2 

40.6 

All 

the 

machines shown in 

the 

above table 

are for 

prepar- 


ing coal by under-cutting, with the exception of 18 machines 
used in the Crowsnest Pass area for the year 1924. These lat¬ 
ter are mechanical picks, used by the miner in the place of hand 
picks, the object being to eliminate blasting of coal, where coal 
dust and gas make blasting somewhat dangerous. The use of 
mechanical picks, operated by compressed air, is being extended 
in the Crowsnest area. 
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12. Mechanical Loaders 

The Commission paid particular attention to the question of 
using mechanical loaders in Alberta mines. The increasing use 
of such loaders is one of the features of mining practice in the 
United States and elsewhere, the recent United States Coal Com¬ 
mission going so far as to conclude that, in the next decade, there 
will be a further reduction of 25% in the man power required to 
produce a ton of bituminous coal, through better mining, more 
extended use of machinery and particularly by replacing hand 
loading. Is it possible to anticipate a corresponding development 
in the mines of Alberta? 

In the steam coal mines, with the pitch of the seams running 
from 25 degrees up to 90 degrees, the use of loading machines 
is practically impossible and, in most cases, is unnecessary; be¬ 
cause the coal runs by gravity to the point of loading. In other 
cases, where the pitch is not so heavy, the timbering which has 
to be done close up to the face is an obstacle to the operation of 
such machines. To operate a mechanical loader, of the type in 
general use elsewhere, the seam must be more or less flat, prefer¬ 
ably at least 6 feet thick and, generally speaking, such machines 
require 12 feet clearance to operate. With a bad roof re¬ 
quiring close timbering, such a machine could not be operated 
without changing timbers to an extent that would make its use 
uneconomical. The Commission found that the use of such | 
machines had been carefully considered in the Drumheller field | 
and the conclusion come to that they were not suitable. Not only | 
were the seams too low and the roof for the most part too poor; : 
but it was thought by the operators that the use of such a loader 
would tend to increase the breakage of the coal. ■ 

In the parts of the province where the seams might be suitable 
for some adaptation of the mechanical loader, the intermittent 
operation is a factor. To justify the investment in equipment 
and the adaptation of the practice at the particular mine is 
thought to require a steadier operation than is at present pos¬ 
sible for the lignite mines. However, it is these very mines that 
are required to rush production at the peak of the demand and 
this would be secured by mechanical loaders and conveyors and 
other mechanical devices. There are loading machines of the 
conveyor belt type in successful operation in some mines in the 
province and the Commission thinks the use of such machines 
should be extended. 

The Commission concludes, therefore, that the greater intro¬ 
duction of mechanical loaders into Alberta mines, perhaps with 
modifications in the present machinery, is a matter of vital im¬ 
portance to the industry. The U.S. Commission anticipates great 
results from the increasing use of mechanical loaders. The re¬ 
port of that Commission says that the cost of mining has proved 
by actual results to be reduced by as much as 30%, by using such 
machinery. The speed of loading is so great that the danger of 
falls of roof is reduced and there is better control of the opera¬ 
tion ; because it is concentrated in a smaller territory for the 
same output—about one-eighth of the area of a hand loading 
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mine. There is a saving in timber and from 5% to 10% greater 
extraction also due to the speed. The cost of drainage and ven¬ 
tilation is less by reason of a smaller active area. The cost of 
track equipment and maintenance is also less and safety is in¬ 
creased. That report concludes that “the loading machine is 
established to such a degree of efficient operation and magnitude 
of tonnage production as to insure its inevitable ultimate adop¬ 
tion in the coal industry.” 

13. Timber Consumption and Supply 

The Mines Branch Reports give the follovring figures as to 
the consumption of timber in the mines of the province for the 
years indicated: 

Table 23 — Mine timber used in province of Alberta according 
to reports of Mines Branch, omitting ties, slabs and lagging. 


BITUMINOUS MINES 


Year Round Timber 

Lineal Feet 

1916 . 3,933,.348 

1917 . 4,977,863 

1918 . 6,972,627 

1919 . 4,784,354 

1920 . 6,201,195 

1921 . 5,834,062 

1922 . 4,226,828 

1923 . 7,431,357 

1924 . 3,082,203 


SUB-BITUMINOUS MINES 


1922 . 598,918 

1923 . 307,837 

1924 . 433,963 


LIGNITE MINES 


1916 . 6,339,922 

1917 . 7,025,505 

1918 . 8,559,659 

1919 . 7,312,265 

1920 . 8,839,008 

1921 . 9,215,345 

1922 . 9,859,561 

1923 . 9,439,712 

1924 . 8,931,121 


ALL MINES 


1916 . 

1917 . 


1918. 


1919. 


1920. 


1921. 


1922. 


1923. 


1924. 


Total for all mines. . .. 

. . . 123,306,563 


Square Timber 
and Lumber 
Board Measure 


620,342 

1,040,049 

929,689 

1,372,774 

645,920 

181,990 

571,643 

503,213 


2,027,050 

3,229,679 

1,979,796 

3,328 

1,283,299 

171,264 

1,696,906 

1,026,270 


2,647,392 

4,269,728 

2,909,385 

1,376,102 

1,829,219 

353,254 

2,268,549 

1,529,483 


17,183,112 
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Ties, slabs and lagging are omitted from this table, because 
they are not given in the earlier Mines Reports; but the total 
amount of timber used in these forms is considerable, especially 
in certain districts. 

At the request of the Commission, a statement was prepared 
by the Mines Branch for the years 1923 and 1924, showing the 
timber used in mines producing over 2,000 tons per annum, with 
the number of feet of timber used per ton and indicating the 
source of supply whether Alberta or B.C. A summary of these 
statements by character of coal, divisions and coal areas is as 
follows: 

Table 24 —Timber used and origin in crimes producing over 2,000 
tons per annum with output in tons and number of lineal 



feet of timber per ton. 






Year 1923 





Province obtained from 

Output 

No. of 

Division and Coal Area 

Alberta 

B.C. 

in 

Lin. ft. 

No. 

Name 

Lin. ft. 

Lin. ft. 

Tons 

Per Ton 

BITUMINOUS MINES— 





1. 

Crowsnest — 






K. 10 Crowsnest . . . 

3,508,457 

165,708 

1,600,656 

2.3 

2. 

Canmore— 






K. 7 Cascade .... 

734,000 


264,447 

2.8 

3. 

Brazeau— 






K. 4 Nordegg. . . . 

2,367,247 


493,378 

4.7 

4. 

Mountain Park— 






K. 3 Mountain Park 

1,337,909 

112,779 

634,474 

2.3 


K. 2 Brule. 

301,610 

326,740 

248,659 

2.5 


Total Bituminous Mines 

8,249,223 

605,227 

3,241,614 

2.7 

SUB-BITUMINOUS MINES 





1. 

Crowsnest — 






B. 7 Pincher .... 

,6,050 

600 

6,383 

1.1 

3. 

Brazeau— 






B. 4 Saunders . . . 

246,736 


76,136 

3.2 

4. 

Mountain Park — 






B. 3 Coalspur . . . 

131,697 


88,807 

1.5 

Total sub-bituminous mines 

384,483 

600 

171,326 

2.2 

LIGNITE MINES— 





5. 

Lethbridge — 






B. 9 Lethbridge . . 


3,271,940 

648,177 

5.1 


B.12 Taber. 


84,697 

23,567 

3.6 

6. 

Medicine Hat— 






B. 13 Redcliff .... 


55,350 

20,761 

2.7 

7. 

Brooks— 






E. 11 Gleichen . . . 

16,000 


2,055 

7.8 


B. 14 Brooks .... 


34,000 

6,731 

6. 

8. 

Drum HELLER — 






E. 7 Big Valley . . 

153,000 


43,269 

3.5 


E. 8 Carbon. 

159,024 


90,570 

1.8 


E. 9 Sheerness. . . 

55,420 


13,774 

4. 


E. 10 Drumheller . . 

2,853,992 


1,225,035 

2.3 
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Province obtained from 

Output 

No. of 

Division and Coal Area 

Alberta 

B.C. 

in 

Lin. ft. 

No. Name 

Lin. ft. 

Lin. ft. 

Tons 

Per Ton 

LIGNITE MINES—CowOw2(ed 




9. Ardley— 





E. 5 Castor .... 

11,796 


6,230 

1.9 

10. Pembina— 





E. 1 Pembina . 

340,357 

1,260 

168,139 

2. 

11. Edmonton— 





E. 2 Edmonton. . . 

2,085,853 


591,939 

3.5 

12. Tofield— 





E. 4 Cami'ose . . . 

199,246 


60,024 

3.3 

Total Lignite Mines. . 

5,874,688 

3,447,247 

2,899,271 

3.2 


SUMMARY 



Bituminous mines. 

8,249,223 

605,227 

3,241,614 

2.7 

Sub-bituminous mines . . . 

384,483 

600 

171,326 

9 . 9 . 

Lignite mines. 

5,874,688 

3,447,247 

2,899,271 

3.2 

All mines. 

14,508,394 

4,053,074 

6,312,211 

2.9 


Year 1924 



BITUMINOUS MINES— 





1. Crowsnest— 





K. 10 Crowsnest. . . 

1,826,687 

129,556 

■ 912,579 

2.1 

2. Can MORE— 





K. 7 Cascade .... 

430,000 


134,827 

3.1 

3. Brazeau— 





K. 4 Nordegg. . . . 

853,031 


174,772 

4.9 

4. Mountain Park— 





K. 3 Mountain Park. 

1,256,544 

43,020 

286,297 

4.6 

K. 2 Brule. 

27,924 


6,547 

4.2 

Total bituminous mines . . 

4,394,186 

172,576 

1,515,022 

o 

O. 

SUB-BITUMINOUS MINES 

_ 




1. Crowsnest— 





B. 7 Pincher .... 

4,780 


3,580 

1.3 

3. Brazeau— 





B. 4 Saunders. . . . 

312,686 


68,546 

4.6 

4. Mountain Park— 





B. 3 Coalspur . . . 

192,732 


134,071 

1.4 

Total sub-bituminous mines 

510.198 


206,197 

2.5 

LIGNITE MINES— 





5. Lethbridge— 





B. 9 Lethbridge. . . 


2,342,105 

398,573 

5.9 

B. 12 Taber .... 

38,647 

193,461 

86,022 

2.7 

6. Medicine Hat— 





B. 3 Redcliff .... 


122,509 

48,327 

2.5 

7. Brooks— 





E. 11 Gleichen . . . 

11,700 


2,951 

3.9 

B. 14 Brooks .... 


38,500 

4,092 

9.4 

8. Drumheller— 





E. 7 Big Valley . . 

121,600 


50,730 

2.4 

E. 8 Carbon .... 

303,842 


171,946 

1.8 

E. 9 Sheerness . . . 

45,990 


31,550 

1.5 

E. 10 Drumheller . . 

2,707,618 


1,107,417 

2.4 
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Province obtained from 

Output 

No. of 

Division and Coal .4i’ea 

Alberta 

B.C. 

in 

Lin. ft. 

No. Name 

Lin. ft. 

Lin. ft. 

Tons 

Per Ton 

LIGNITE MINES—Conh«!(erf 




9. Ardley— 





E. 5 Castor . . . 

14,915 


7,418 

2. 

E. 6 Ardley . . . 

20,000 


6,713 

3. 

10. Pembina— 





E. 1 Pembina . . . 

470,160 


196,913 

4. 

11. Edmonton— 





E. 2 Edmonton . . 

. 2,24:3,129 


668,470 

3.3 

12. Tofield— 





E. 4 Camrose ... 

196,507 


87,956 

2.2 

Total lignite mines ... 

. 6,174,008 

2,696,576 

2,869,078 

3.1 


SUMMARY 



Bituminous mines . . . . 

. 4,394,186 

172,576 

1,515,022 

3. 

Sub-bituminous mines . . , 

510,198 


206,197 

2.5 

Lignite mines. 

6,174,008 

2,696,575 

2,869,078 

3.1 

Total all mines . . . . 

11,078,392 

2,869,161 

4,590,297 

3. 


In the course of the hearings, the Commissioners examined 
the various witnesses as to the source of their timber supply and 
their general estimate of its quantity. One witness in the 
Crowsnest Pass stated that they had secured their timber from 
their own property; but that was nearly finished; and they were 
buying timber from the forest reserve. Where they were now 
cutting, they had another six or seven years’ supply; but a mile or 
two further over on another creek there was quite a stand of tim¬ 
ber that had not yet been cruised. Another witness had not 
looked particularly into the question of timber, except for the 
general knowledge that the supply would play out in a compara¬ 
tively few years. The mines in the Brazeau were using timber 
from the forest reserve and the largest mine could only see 10 
years’ supply ahead without having to import by rail from out¬ 
side districts. The mines in the Lethbridge fi.eld were already 
importing timber from B. C. and knew in a general way that 
their present source of supply was coming towards an end.' As 
the supply got farther back from the railway, they expected to 
pay increased prices. The mines along the C. N. R. and on the 
Coal Branch are already importing special timber from B. C., 
although most of their supply is secured locally. The mines in 
the lignite field draw on the same sources and the Commission 
did not find that the operators there thought of the supply of 
mine timber as the limiting factor. In this, perhaps, they were 
not fully alive to the situation. 

The Forestry Branch of the Department of the Interior at 
Ottawa was appealed to for an estimate of the timber resources 
of Alberta and the following was submitted by it, as probably 
the most reliable information available, without claiming great 
accuracy for it: 
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Table 25 — Timber Resources of Alberta as estimated by the Do¬ 
minion Forestry Branch. 



Saw Material 

Pulp and Fuelwood 

Total 




Ties, Posts, 

Poles, etc. 




Equivalent 


Equivalent Equivalent 



in Standing 


in Standing 

in Standing 



Timber 


Timber 

Timber 

Softwood — 

M. B. Ft. 

M. Cu. Ft. 

Cords 

M. Cu. Ft. 

M. Cu. Ft. 

Jack Pine . . 

. 2,500,000 

547,500 

80,000,000 

9,360,000 

9,907,500 

Larch .... 

. 100,000 

21,900 

2,000,000 

234,000 

255,900 

Douglas Fir . 

. 400,000 

87,600 

200,000 

23,400 

111,000 

Spruce . . . 

. 8,500,000 

1,861,500 

60,000,000 

7,020,000 

8,881,500 

Balsam . . . 

. 200,000 

4.3,800 

2,600,000 

304,200 

348,000 

Total . . . 

.11,700,000 

2,562,300 

144,800,000 

16,941,600 

19,603,900 

Hardwoods— 






White Birch . 

. 200,000 

43,800 

3,000,000 

285,000 

328,800 

Aspen .... 

. 5,000,000 

1,095,000 

100,000,000 

9,500,000 

10,595,000 

Total . . . 

. 5,200,000 

1,138,800 

103,000,000 

9,786,000 

10,923,800 

Grand Total 

.16,900,000 

3,701,100 

247,800,000 

26,726,600 

30,427,700 


In above table M=^1,000. 

Reconnaissance surveys and forest cover maps have been 
made for four divisions of the Rocky Mountains reserve. These 
surveys as the name implies are of a very superficial nature but 
the results are given as follows: 

Table 26 — Shoiving for the divisions of the Rocky Mountains re¬ 
serve the areas estimated in the Dominion Forestry Branch. 



Barren 

Young 

Merchantable 


Forestry 

Division— 

Growth 

Timber 



Sq. Miles 

Sq. Miles 

Sq. Miles 


Braz.eau . 

. . 525 

1100 

620 @ 3100 M. ft.- 

—1,922,000 M. ft. 

Clearwater 

. . 935 

3400 

200 @ 3100 M. ft.- 

— 620,000 M. ft. 

Bow River 

. . 520 

1400 

520 (ffi 3100 M. ft.- 

—1,612,000 M. ft. 

Crow.snest 

. . 490 

550 

270 @ 11520 M. ft.- 

—3,110,400 M. ft. 


7,264,400 M. Ft. 

The great disturbing factor in all estimates as to the avail¬ 
able timber supply is the danger of destruction by fire, which was 
referred to by several witnesses. One in particular would not 
venture an estimate as to how long the mine timber supply 
would last because every year there were fires which burnt up 
a large quantity. If they were free from fires, they had a great 
many years’ mine timber supply close to the mine. 

Reforestation: The witnesses who appeared before the Com¬ 
mission seemed to be of the opinion that very little was being 
done in the way of reforestation. One spoke of the planting of 
half an acre with seed as an experiment in germination but most 
of the other witnesses had not heard of any steps being taken 
in this direction, although they all agreed that it was time 
something was done. The Dominion District Forest Inspector 
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for Alberta furnished the Commission with the following brief 
report on the measures of reforestation now being undertaken 
in Alberta: 

“I may say that our work for the most part has been 
almost purely experimental. The most important operation 
has been carried on on the Cooking Lake forest reserve about 
28 miles east of Edmonton, where some 700 acres have been 
either planted or seeded to white spruce, lodgepole pine and 
Douglas fir. I might explain, in passing, that by ‘planting’ 
we mean standard nursery practice, where the trees are 
grown from two to four years in a nursery before being 
planted in their permanent location. Seeding, on the other 
hand, means the placing of the seed on prepared ground on 
the area desired to be restocked. The planting of spruce and 
Douglas fir has been uniformly successful on the Cooking 
Lake reserve. Pine has been badly damaged by rabbits, the 
last two years, but individuals, which have escaped, have 
shown remarkably fast growth—much faster and better than 
either of the other two species. The direct seeding, while 
not uniformly successful, has, in most cases, shown encour¬ 
aging results and further experiments are to be carried on. 
It may be of interest to state that the costs per acre of seed¬ 
ing is less than half the planting costs. Other work has 
been done, both in the mountain areas and in the north; but 
it has been done more with the object of discovering the re¬ 
quirements of natural reproduction, rather than to discover 
methods of restocking by artificial means. It might be pointed 
out that the restocking of areas by natural means is always 
to be perferred to artificial means. There are certain de¬ 
nuded areas in the province, burned time and again bv fires, 
which will not be restocked by natural means within any 
reasonable length of time. Such areas, fortunately, are com¬ 
paratively rare and by far the larger part of burned over 
areas in this province are coming in again to either spruce 
or pine. This is particularly true of the regions in which, 
presumably, you are most interested, namely, the burned over 
areas in the Crowsnest Pass, the burned areas in the vicinity 
of the Alberta Coal Branch and the Brazeau subdivision of 
the C.N.R. and along the main line of the C.N.R. from Edson 
west. Artificial reforestation on a large scale is not necessary 
on any of the areas contiguous to the present day coal mining 
operations, because these areas are, for the most part, re¬ 
stocking in a perfectly satisfactory manner by natural means. 
Even if they were not doing so, it is extremely doubtful if any 
but the most accessible of such areas would repay the money 
spent in securing a stand by artificial means, when one takes 
into consideration the present and probable future demand 
and the prices at which timber supplies can be obtained from 
B.C. and other timbered areas.” 

Kind of Timber' Used: The kinds of timber used are shown 
on the statements submitted by the Mines Branch as spruce, tam- 
arac, jack pine, fir and poplar. For the most part the timber 
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used has been fire killed. Many operators, however, find that 
the local jack pine and spruce that occur at any considerable al¬ 
titude are too short in the grain; and they are importing B. C. 
fir for timbers that have to stand considerable strain. This 
suitability of the timber must be taken into account as diminish¬ 
ing the apparent supply available. 

Timber Testing: The Industrial and Research Council has 
undertaken, as one of its activities, the testing of local timbers 
which mines use. They first circulated a questionnaire to op¬ 
erators, as a result of which it appeared that no systematic 
study had yet been made to ascertain the best types of timber 
and the best preparation to meet the varying'conditions met 
with in the coal mines of the province. Accordingly, experimental 
work has been undertaken. Somewhat similar tests were made 
by the Forest Products Laboratories of Canada and a report was 
issued in 1921, giving the results of 4 years’ work. The material 
for these tests comprised white birch, yellow birch, balsam, fir, 
jack pine, black spruce and red spruce, all the material being 
secured from the province of Nova Scotia. The U.S. Forest Pro¬ 
ducts Laboratoi'y at Madison, Wisconsin, has conducted elaborate 
tests of a similar character. In summing up for this Commission 
the position as to investigating mine timbers, the Specialist of the 
Forest Products Laboratories of Canada states that service tests 
are difficult to obtain. Tests that were started in many instances 
failed, owing to crushing and breaking by movements in the 
mine or damage by other causes, before the life of the timber 
under normal conditions could be ascertained; but the letter 
adds: “There is adequate information to show that chemical 
treatment of timber to prevent decay is just as effective below 
ground as above and that the surface' records of treated ties, 
posts, poles, etc., may be safely used in conjunction with records 
of mine timbers as a guide when estimating the economy of 
treated mine timbers. The U. S. Bureau of Mines has been'try¬ 
ing for a number of years to induce mine owners in the U. S. 
to adopt preservative treatment. In parts of a mine, which will 
not be abandoned before untreated timber will decay, there is 
absolutely no question as to the economy of using zinc chloride, 
sodium fluoride or creosote preservatives. There will be an in¬ 
crease in efficiency by using creosote in wet localities; but, under 
average conditions, any one of the preservatives noted above will 
show a large annual saving over untreated timber. A mining com¬ 
pany, that will clean up its storage yard, pile the reserve timbers 
so that air seasoning can take place without decay, standardize the 
size of sets used, do all cutting and framing before treatment 
and treat the timber in accordance with good practice, will be 
amply lepaid for the time and trouble taken to organize the 
work. 

“The services of the Forest Products Laboratories of Canada 
are available to any Company that desires information on the 
best species of available timber to use, kind of preservative and 
method of application whether brush, spray, dipping, open tank 
or pressure.” 
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The Commission can only call attention to the problem of 
timber supply without offering any suggestions for its solution. 
A detailed and accurate study should be made as to the available 
supplies, the rate of natural increase, afforestation and the prob¬ 
able competition for the supply by other industries. 

14. Personnel 

Chapter VII. on Mine Workmen and Labor Relations will deal 
in some detail with the working force in Alberta coal mines. For 
the- purposes of this chaptei’, an attempt is made to examine the 
output per employee. The figures, given by the Mines Branch 
Report, of tons per man employed are based on the figures for 
average number of employees on payroll and take no account of 
the number of shifts worked. As might be expected, therefore, 
the resulting figures show some startling results and they can¬ 
not be used for purposes of comparison. Mr. Stirling secured 
for the Commission for the year 1923 a statement of the produc¬ 
tion per shift of mines producing over 2,000 tons per annum. 
This table is made up by taking the production in tons, as re¬ 
ported to the Mines Branch, and the number of man-shifts 
worked, as reported to the Workmen’s Compensation Board. Sum¬ 
marizing these statements by character of coal, divisions and coal 
areas gives the following result: 


Table 27 —Production per employee per shift of mines producing 
over 2,000 tons per annum for the year 1923. 


Division and Coal Area 

Production 

No. of Shifts 
Reported to 

Production per 
Employee per 

No. Name 

in Tons Work. Com. Board 

Shift in Tons 

BITUMINOUS 

MINES 


1. Crowsnest — 

K. 10 Crowsnest . . 

1,000,656 

478,812 

3.34 

2. Canmore— 

K. 7 Cascade . . . 

264,447 

88,423 

2.99 

Z. Rrazeau— 

K. 4 Nordegg . . . 

493,378 

168,806 

2.92 

4. Mountain Park— 

K. 2 Brule .... 

248,659 

137,225 

1.81 

K. .3 Mountain Park 

634,474 

196,930 

3.22 

Total bituminous mines.. 

3,241,614 

1,070,196 

3.03 

SUB-BITUMINOUS MINES 


1. Crowsnest — 

B. 7 Pincher . . . 

6,383 

1,312 

4.86 

3. Brazeau — 

B. 4 Saunders . . . 

76,136 

35,215 

2.16 

4. Mountain Park — 

B. 3 Coalspur . . . 

377,274 

87,211 

4.33 -j- 

Total sub-bituminous mines 

459,793 

123,738 

3.72 
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Division and Coal Area 

Production 

No. of Shifts 
Reported to 

Production per 
Employee per 

No. Name 

in Tons 

Work. Com. Board 

Shift in Tons 

5. Lethbridge — 

LIGNITE 

MINES 


B. 9 Lethbridge . 

648,177 

299,840 

2.16 

B. 12 Taber . . . 

23,667 

12,608 

1.87 

6. Medicine Hat— 

B. 13 Redcliff . . 

20,761 

8,773 

2.37 

7. Brooks— 

E. 11 Gleichen . . 

2,055 

1,472 

1.39 

B. 14 Brooks . . . 

5,731 

2,316 

2.47 

8. Drumheller— 

E. 7 Big Valley . 

43,269 

12,619 

3.43 

E. 8 Carbon . . 

90,570 

31,167 

2.94 

E. 9 Sheerness. . 

13,774 

3,770 

3.65 

E. 10 Drumheller . 

. 1,233,126 

359,404 

3.43 

9. Ardley — 

E. 5 Castor . . . 

6,230 

1,349 

4.62 

10. Pembina — 

E. 1 Pembina . . 

168,139 

56,672 

2.97 

11. Edmonton — 

E. 2 Edmonton . 

611,689 

171,709 

3.56 

12. Tofield — 

E. 3 Tofield . . . 

104,105 

19,312 

5.39 

E. 4 Camrose . . 

69,585 

20,662 

3.37 

Total lignite mines . . 

. 3,040,778 

1,001,673 

3.04 

SUMMARY—TOTAL 

FOR PROVINCE 


Bituminous mines . . . 

. 3,241,614 

1,070,196 

3.03 

Sub-bituminous mines. . 

459,793 

123,738 

3.72 

Lignite mines. 

. 3,040,778 

1,001,673 

3.04 

All mines. 

. 6,742,185 

2,195,607 

3.07 


While statistics for this province are not available on as elab¬ 
orate a scale or over as great a range of time, it will be interesting 
to append, for purposes of comparison, the following information 
from the Report of the U. S. Coal Commission: 

“Taking into account all workers, skilled and unskilled, 
both inside and outside at all bituminous mines, the average 
daily output per man was— 


1890. 2.56 tons 

1900. 2.98 “ 

1910. 3.46 “ 

1921. 4.19 “ 


The gain was due to machinery and better engineering prac¬ 
tice. 

“In anthracite mining, owing to thinner and deeper beds, 
the opposite condition prevailed— 


1905. 2.18 tons per man per day 

1921. 2.09 “ “ “ “ “ 


Better engineering was more than offset by increasing na¬ 
tural handicaps.” 
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Table 28 —Hotv productivity per man per day varies with size 
of mine in U. S. Net tons produced per man employed per 
day worked, at all commercial bituminous mines. From re¬ 
ports of operators to United States Geological Survey. 


Size Class 


1906 

1914 

1920 

1921 

Mines producing yearly— 





0— 9,999 tons. 

1.96 

2.29 

2.36 

2.70 

10,000— 49,999 

“ .... 

2.52 

2.91 

3.24 

3.45 

60,000— 99,999 


2.90 

3.35 

3.80 

3.98 

100,000—199,999 

“ . 

3.34 

3.78 

4.10 

4.26 

200,000 and over 

. 

3.80 

4.18 

4.50 

4.73 

Total—all mines. . 


3.23 

3.71 

3.99 

4.19 

Table 29— U. S. production per man per day by method of 

min- 

mg — 1921. Total tons produced divided by number of men — 

days tvorked. 

Surface ivorkers included. 




Mined 

Shot 

Mined 

Not 



by 

from 

by Strip 

Classi- 

Total 


Hand 

Solid 

Machine Pits 

fled 


Colorado. 

, . 3.8 

5.6 

3.8 

2.8 

3.8 

Illinois. 

■ ^ . 3.3 

4.5 

6.1 8.9 

2.6 

4.8 

Montana. 

. 4.5 

4.7 

4.7 

2.2 

4.6 

North Dakota . . . 

. 5.1 

3.8 

3.8 8.6 

3.9 

4.2 

West Virginia . . . 

. . 4.3 

3.6 

4.9 12.6 

2.8 

4.8 

Average in all U.S. . 

. 3.6 

3.7 

4.4 8.0 

2.6 

4.2 


15. Short Time Operation 

Much stress is properly laid on the irregularity of the opera¬ 
tion of the Alberta coal mines. In an endeavor to ascertain the 
precise extent to which this condition prevails, the Commission 
in its General Questionnaire asked the operators to analyse the 
operation of their mines, for each of the four years 1921-24, in¬ 
clusive, into the number of days operated at the various per¬ 
centages of full capacity. In tabulating the results, the mines 
have been grouped and the individual mines designated by let¬ 
ters of the alphabet. The following is the result: 

Table 30 — Number of days operated at various percentages of 
full capacity. 

Bituminous Mines 

Divisions 1 to 4, inclusive, Crowsnest, Canmore, Brazeau and 

Mountain Park. 


DAYS WORKED 
1921 


Percentages of 

Mine 

Mine 

Mine 

Mine 

Mine 

Mine 

Mine 

Mine 


full capacity— 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

G. 

H. 

Avge. 

81% to 100% . 

. 161 

77 

25 


166 

190 

28 

21 

83 

61% to 80% . 

. 85 

48 

148i 

114 



37 

98 

66 

41% to 60% . 

. 68 

68 

66 

116 

4 


59 

100 

59 

21% to 40% . 


63 


11 



61 

15 

16 

1% to 20% . 


14 


2 



1 

58 

9 

Mine idle . . . . 

3 

61 

68 J 

61i 

141 

113 

120 

14 

72 

Total days . . . 

. 307 

311 

307 

304* 

311 

303 

296 

306 

305 
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Bituminous Mines —Divisions 1 to 4, inclusive, Cro\vnest, 
Canmore, Brazeau and Mountain Park. 





DAYS 

WORKED 









1922 






Percentages of 

Mine 

Mine 

Mine 

Mine 

Mine 

Mine 

Mine 

Mine 


full capacity— 

A. 

B. 

C. 

1). 

E. 

F. 

G. 

H. 

Avge. 

81% to 100%- . . 

103 

97 


54 

159 

143 

13 

56 

89 

61% to 80% . . 

47 

146 


92 



48 

30 

52 

41% to 60%, . . 

15 



12 



39 

54 

17 

21% to 40%, . . 

3 

44 


2 



28 

7 

12 

1% to 20% . . 







3 

3 

1 

Mine idle. 

115 

21 


1431 

154 

162 

175 

154 

132 

Total days . . . . 

283 

308 


3031 

313 

305 

306 

304 

303 

C. not available. 













1923 






81%, to 100% . . 

142 

88 

116 

1 

198 

1351 

37 

108 

103 

61% to 80%, . . 

73 

47 

83 i 

87 



152 

53 

62 

41%, to 60% . . 

28 

23 

18 

74 

2 

49 

50 

35 


21% to 40% . . 

12 

57 

13 

54 



17 

11 

21 

1% to 20% . . 

6 

32 

14 

4 



4 

8 

9 

Mine idle . 

34 

58 

OOi 

89 

110 

1181 

44 

90 

75 

Total days .... 

295 

305 

305 

309 

310 

303 

304 

305 

305 




1924- 






81% to 100% . . 

49 



1 

116 

89 

18 

64 

56 

61% to 80% . . 

11 



45 



73 

15 

24 

41%, to 60% . . 

13 



5 

1 


18 

17 

9 

21% to 40% . . 

12 



18 



6 

16 

9 

1% to 20% . . 

1 



o 



2 

2 

1 

Mine idle. 

216 



233 

197 

196 

192 

192 

204 

Total days .... 

302 



305 

314 

285 

309 

306 

303 


B. and C. not available. 


Lignite Mines 

Divisions 5 and 6, Lethbridge and Medicine Hat 

DAYS WORKED 


Percentages of 
full capacity— 

81% to 100% . 

61% to 80% . 

41% to 60% . 

21% to 40% . 

1% to 20% . 

Mine idle . 219 


Mine 

A. 


15 

17 


Total days . 310 


81% to 100% . 22 

61% to 80% . 

41% to 60% . 

21% to 40% . 

1% to 20% . 


Total days 


1921 




Mine 

Mine 

Mine 

Mine 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

2221 


202 

189 


74 

116 

7 


Avge. 

123 

17 

27 


219 

901 

110 

97 

107 

IZ 

125 

310 

313 

309 

307 

304 

309 


1922 





22 

138 

1 

147 

150 

92 

26 


67 

9 

5 

21 

44 


22 

1 


13 

49 


34 



17 

7 


9 



3 

162 

174 

181 

148 

150 

163 

310 

312 

314 

305 

306 

309 
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Lignite Mines —Divisions 5 and 6, Lethbridge and Medicine Hat 

DAYS WORKED 


1923 


Percentages of 

Mine 

Mine 

Mine 

Mine 

Mine 


full capacity— 

A. 

R. 

C. 

1). 

E. 

Avge. 

81% to 100%. . 


145i 

4 

191 

114 

91 

61% to 80% . 



83 

2 

2 

17 

41% to 60% . 

. 18 


92 



22 

21% to 40% . 

. 95 


b 



20 

1% to 20% . 

. 39 





8 

Mine idle . . . . 

. 159 

1671 

131 

112 

189 

152 

Total days . . . 

. 311 

313 

1924 

313 

305 

305 

310 

81% to 100% . 



50 

103 


76 

61% to 80% . 



44 

o 


24 

41% to 60% . 



6 

1 


3 

21% to 40% . 



9 



5 

1% to 20% . 



2 



1 

Mine idle . . . . 



206 

198 


202 

Total days . . . 
A., B. and E. 

not available. 


317 

305 


211 


Division 8, Drumheller 





DAYS 

WORKED 









1921 






Percentages of 

Mine 

Mine 

Mine 

Mine 

Mine 

Mine 

Mine 

Mine 


full capacity— 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

G. 

H. 


81% to 100% . 

. 120 

133 

146 

82 

141 

84 

98 

9 


61%, to 80% . 




24 


18 

15 

29 


41% to 60% . 





14 

29 

14 

29 


21% to 40Vc . 




2 


11 

21 

54 


19o to 207c . 






2 


10 


Mine idle . . . . 

. 190 

177 

164 

206 

155 

162 

159 

188 


Total days . . . 

. 310 

310 

310 

314 

310 

306 

307 

319 




Mine 

Mine 

Mine 

Mine 

Mine 

Mine 

Mine 




I. 

J. 

K. 

L. 

M. 

N. 

0. 

Avge. 

81%, to 100% 


67 

46 




53 

123 

79 

61%o to 8073 



7 

56 


102 

37 


21 

41%, to 60%, 



24 

12 


20 

30 


12 

21% to 40% 



36 

56 



46 


16 

1%, to 20%c 



96 

14 



2 


9 

Mine idle . . . 


233 

104 

174 


189 

140 

187 

173 

Total days . . 


300 

313 

312 


311 

308 

810 

310 

Mine L. not 

available. 












1922 






Percentages of 

Mine 

Mine 

Mine 

Mine 

Mine 

Mine 

Mine 

Mine 


full capacity— 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

G. 

H. 


81%, to 100% . 

. 139 

118 

142 

73 

136 

94 

79 

42 


61%, to 80% . 




47 


20 

35 

35 


41% to 60% . 




14 


20 

21 

16 


21% to 40%. 






3 

2 

11 


1% to 2093 . 






5 

15 

9 


Mine idle . . . 

. 171 

192 

168 

178 

174 

168 

163 

202 


Total days . . 

. 310 

310 

310 

312 

310 

310 

305 

315 
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Lignite Mines— Division 8, Drumheller 
DAYS WORKED 
1922— {Continued). 


Percentages of 


Mine 

Mine 

Mine 

Mine 

Mine 

Mine 

Mine 


full capacity— 


1. 

J. 

K. 

L. 

M. 

N. 

0. 

Avge. 

81% to 100% 


123 

47 

69 



91 

104 

90 

61% to 80% 



3 

40 


116 

39 


24 

41% to 60% 



71 

24 



9 


13 

21% to 40% 




27 



4 


3 

1% to 20% 



50 

19 





7 

Mine idle . . . 


187 

138 

126 


190 

167 

206 

173 

Total days . . 


310 

309 

305 


306 

310 

310 

310 

Mine L. not available. 












1923 






Percentages of 

Mine 

Mine 

Mine 

Mine 

Mine 

Mine 

Mine 

Mine 


full capacity— 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

G. 

H. 


81% to 100% 

. 113 

147 


54 

206 

35 

60 

3 


61% to 80% 



167 

62 


33 

36 

36 


41% to 60% 




51 


48 


46 


21% to 40% 




27 


47 

24 

35 


1% to 20% 



1 

1 


30 

32 

62 


Mine idle . . . 

. 197 

163 

110 

133 

104 

110 

154 

140 


Total days . . 

. 310 

310 

278 

318 

310 

303 

306 

312 




Mine 

Mine 

Mine 

Mine 

Mine 

Mine 

Mine 




1. 

J. 

K. 

L. 

M. 

N. 

0. 

Avge. 

81% to 100% 


71 

26 

39 

21 

47 

90 

136 

70 

61% to 80% 



52 

80 

45 

88 

20 


41 

41% to 60% 



16 

•23 

24 

71 

16 


20 

21% to 40% 





34 


3 


11 

1% to 20% 



99 

46 

74 




22 

Mine idle . . . 


239 

118 

116 

106 

105 

186 

174 

144 

Total days . . 


310 

311 

304 

304 

311 

315 

310 

308 





1924 






Percentages of 

Mine 

Mine 

Mine 

Mine 

Mine 

Mine 

Mine 

Mine 


full capacity — 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

G. 

H. 


81% to 100% 

. 87 

82 

104 


83 

65 


78 


61% to 80% 






14 


17 


41% to 60% 






19 


25 


21% to 40% 






4 


22 


1% to 20% 






1 


12 


Mine idle . . . 

. 223 

228 

206 


227 

207 


156 


Total days . . 

. 310 

310 

310 


310 

310 


310 


Mines D. and G. not available. 









Mine 

Mine 

Mine 

Mine 

Mine 

Mine 

Mine 




1. 

J. 

K. 

L. 

M. 

N. 

0. 

Avge. 

81% to 100% 


95 


130 

34 


62 

84 

82 

61% to 80% 




89 

32 


26 


16 

41% to 60% 





16 


4 


6 

21% to 40% 




27 

7 


8 


6 

1% to 20% 





14 




2 

Mine idle . . . 


215 


70 

203 


212 

226 

198 

Total days . . 


310 


316 

306 


312 

310 

310 


Mines J. and M. not available. 
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Lignite Mines 

Divisions 10, 11, 12, Pembina, Edmonton and Tofield. 

DAYS WORKED 


1921 


Percentages of 

Mine 

Mine 

Mine 

Mine 

Mine 

Mine 

Mine 

Mine 


full capacity— 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

G. 

H. 

Avge. 

81% to 100% . 

. 35 


38 

239 

96 

91 

199 


100 

61% to 80% . 

. 12 


56 


67 

67 


71 

39 

41% to 60% . 

. 43 


51 


60 

95 


164 

59 

21% to 40% . 

. 64 


55 





10 

18 

1% to 20% . 

. 34 


23 






8 

Mine idle . . . . 

. 125 


87 

56 

86 

58 

105 

69 

84 

Total clays . . . 

. 313 


310 

296 

309 

311 

304 

314 

308 

Mine B. not available. 












1922 






81% to 100% . 

. 60 

6 

77 

232 

217 

95 

248 


117 

61% to 80% . 

. 37 

7 

33 



79 

\ ' 

37 

24 

41% to 60% . 

. 34 

34 

29 



25 


96 

27 

21% to 40% . 

. 27 

130 

45 



13 


81 

37 

1% to 20% . 

. 51 

66 

23 



8 


9 

20 

Mine idle . . . . 

. 96 

66 

106 

69 

92 

88 

56 

92 

83 

Total days . . . 

. 305 

309 

313 

301 

309 

308 

304 

316 

308 





1923 






81% to 100% . 

. 46 


30 

244 

221 

49 

277 


108 

61% to 80% . 

. 17 


33 



116 


32 

26 

41% to 60% . 

. 64 

12 

50 



74 


167 

46 

21% to 40% . 

. 58 

60 

55 





14 

23 

1% to 20% . 

. 45 

94 

11 





1 

69 

Mine idle . . . . 

. 83 

153 

133 

62 

88 

64 

21 

100 

88 

Total days . . . 

. 312 

319 

412 

306 

309 

303 

298 

314 

309 





1924 






81% to 100% . 

. 76 

4 


220 

200 

124 

279S 

1 

129 

61% to 80% . 

. 27 

7 




66 


57 

21 

41% to 60% . 

. 44 

4 




10 


149 

29 

21% to 40% . 


68 






8 

11 

1% to 20% . 

. 122 

120 






1 

35 

Mine idle . . . . 

. 43 

116 


89 

109 

119 

28 

97 

86 

Total days . . . 

. 312 

319 


309 

309 

309 

t- 
1 o 

. CO 

313 

311 


Mine C. not available. 


In the column headed “Average” are given the number of 
days, resulting from adding the days worked by every mine at 
that particular capacity and dividing by the number of mines. 
A properly weighted average would take into account the re¬ 
spective capacity of the various mines. Obviously, the effect 
on the industry of an excessive number of idle days depends 
on whether the mine be a large or a small one; but the rough 
average struck will serve to compare one year with another 
and to demonstrate the extent of short time and short capacity 
operation in the respective fields. 

Taking general averages, irrespective of the mine capacity, 
gives for the above mines (which together in 1923 produced 
69% of the total output) the following result: 
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Table 31— Average number of days worked at various percent¬ 
ages of full capacity by the mines the individual record of 
which is given in Table 30. 

BAYS WORKED 


Percentages of 

full capacity— 1921 

81% to 100% . 91 

61% to 80% . 35 

41% to 60%, . 35 

21% to 40% . 15 

1% to 20% . 9 

Mine idle . 123 

Total days . 308 


4 Years’ 


1922 

1923 

1924 

Average 

96 

89 

88 

91 

30 

39 

20 

31 

17 

29 

13 

23 

15 

17 

8 

14 

8 

16 

11 

11 

142 

117 

169 

138 

308 

307 

309 

308 


The general practice in mines in other places is to work fairly 
well up to capacity or stand idle. Where figures are given in 
such places of the number of days worked in a year, this means 
all days not idle. The corresponding figure of days worked is 
given in the Reports of the Mines Branch of this province. How¬ 
ever, owing to the way in which the mines here are compelled 
to operate at varying percentages of capacity, the figures of days 
not idle fails to tell the full story either from the point of view 
of the operation of the mine or the employment of the workmen. 
With this general caution, it will be interesting to compare the 
record as to operation in the United States and elsewhere. The 
report of the U. S. Coal Commission states that in twenty years 
the soft coal mines have worked an average of 220 days or about 
72% of full time. It says that no progress has been made in 
overcoming irregularity of operation; and the great expansion 
of the market has simply meant irregular operation for more 
mines and irregular employment for more miners. The results 
in the principal coal mining countries of the world for the years 
1901-18 are given in the following table: 


Table o 2—Comparison of the average days worked per year at 
coal mines of principal countries, 1901-18, inclusive. 


United States— 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

Anthracite. 

,.. 196 

116 

206 

200 

215 

195 

220 

Bituminous. 

. . 225 

230 

225 

202 

211 

213 

234 

Great Britain . 

, . . 266 

271 

265 

264 

262 

274 

287 

Prussia. 

,.. 293 

288 

299 

294 

286 

306 

307 

France. 

... 290 

265 

294 

286 

284 

267 

284 

Belgium. 

. . 295 

294 

302 

301 

289 

299 

300 

United States— 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

Anthracite. 

. . 200 


229 

246 

231 

257 

245 

Bituminous. 

. . 193 


217 

211 

223 

232 

195 

Great Britain. 

. . 271 

267 

273 

273 

285 

290 

272 

Prussia. 

. . 299 

290 

292 

295 

316 

320 

308 

France. 

. . 280 

292 

285 

283 

289 

284 


Belgium. 

. . 300 

302 

304 

298 

293 

298 

263 

United States— 



1915 

1916 


1917 

1918 

Anthracite. 



. 230 

253 


285 

293 

Bituminous . . . . 



. 203 

230 


243 

249 

Great Britain .... 



. 290 

295 


285 

284 

Prussia. 



. 338 

339 


332 

321 

France. 








Belgium. 



. 243 

281 


299 

288 
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For the reason explained above, no corresponding figures 
can be arrived at for the province of Alberta for the purpose 
of comparison with these. In addition to studying short time 
operation by days, figures have also been compiled, for a number 
of typical mines, of the monthly outputs as percentages of their 
estimated capacity. The results can best be studied in the form 
of the diagram (Plate III.). This diagram show's, for each mine, 
the monthly outputs, as percentages of the estimated capacity 
of the mine, for each of the four years 1921-24, following which, 
are put circles divided by different hatchings into idle time and 
operations at various percentages of capacity. These cii’cles, 
therefore, represent in graphic form the tables already given by 
days. This chart shows at a glance the almost grotesque irregu¬ 
larity of the operation of many of the Alberta mines and the ap¬ 
palling prevalence of idle time. 


16. Causes of Lessened Output 

Table 16, in Chapter III., shows the estimated daily capacity 
of the present mines in Alberta, divided according to character of 
coal and grouped in coal divisions. Table 18, in the same chap¬ 
ter, shows the output of these mines similarly arranged. The 
aggregate results show' the following comparison: the estimated 
yearly capacity of the bituminous mines, on the basis of 300 days’ 
operation, is 6,366,000 tons; the maximum production of bitum- 
nious mines in any one year was in 1923—3,241,614 tons. Simi¬ 
larly, the estimated yearly capacity of the sub-bituminous mines 
is 1,203,000 tons; the maximum production from these mines was 
in the year 1922—635,073 tons. The sub-bituminous mines w'ere 
not show'll separately prior to that year. The estimated yearly ca¬ 
pacity of the lignite mines is 7,194,000 tons; against which the 
highest output yet reached was in 1920 with 3,359,434 tons. It 
was highly important to inquire into the causes of the discrep¬ 
ancy betw'een these figures; and, as one means to that end, the 
operators w'ere asked for their opinion. The General Question¬ 
naire called for a statement of the estimated maximum daily 
capacity and what w'ould have been produced in 300 working 
days at that rate, contrasted with which were the figures for 
actual production. The operator w'as then asked to give his 
opinion of the extent, in percentages, to w'hich this lessening of 
annual output could properly be attributed to certain prime 
causes. Attention w'as particularly called to the need of care 
in this matter of fixing the prime cause and, as an illustration, 
the operator w'as w'arned not to attribute loss of output to labor 
disputes at a season w'hen the mines w'ould ordinarily be idle for 
lack of market. In most cases, the operators appear to have 
understood the question and gave it a careful answer. The re¬ 
plies are merely an expression of opinion and not the result of 
records kept for the precise purpose. They do not admit of exact 
tabulation; but the following brief account under the respective 
causes will be of interest. 
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Lack of Orders: The failure to reach capacity is ascribed to 
lack of orders to the following extent: 

Bituminous mines— Year 1921, 64 per cent to 97 per cent; 
year 1922, 12 per cent to 78 per cent; year 1923, 60 per cent to 
96 per cent; year 1924, 9.61 per cent to 78 per cent. 

Sub-bituminous mines—Year 1921, 0 per cent to 100 per cent; 
1922, 57 per cent to 97.4 per cent; 1923, 40 per cent to 99 per 
cent; 1924, 33 per cent to 77.4 per cent. 

Lignite mines—Year 1921, 60 per cent to 100 per cent; 1922, 
13.6 per cent to 100 per cent; 1923, 45 per cent to 100 per cent; 
1924, 14 per cent to 100 per cent. 

The above gives the extreme range of the replies under this 
heading and indicates that lack of business was the main cause 
of loss of output, for the bituminous and sub-bituminous mines 
in the years 1921 and 1923 and for the lignite mines in all four 
years. The replies, examined in detail, however, show that this 
problem of marketing presses very unequally on individual 
mines, as the very wide range in percentages would indicate. 
Some allowance must, of course, be made for lack of consistency 
in sizing up the situation but, even so, there are evidently great 
variations in marketing ability, whatever be the cause of it. 

Lack of Raihvay Cars: All classes of mines, examined for 
each of the four years in question, show this as almost a neg¬ 
ligible cause of lessened output. In many cases, the reply was 
“Nil” throughout. Where any percentage was given under this 
heading, it was 1 per cent or 2 per cent, with a few running as 
high as 3 per cent and only a very few small mines reaching 
anything higher than this. As a general statement, therefore, 
it would be true to say, based on these replies, that shortage of 
railroad cars is not a feature of the Alberta coal industry; which 
is in marked contrast to the conditions in the United States, 
where this has been found to be one of the chief limiting factors 
especially at certain times. 

Lack of Labor: This is to be distinguished from labor dis¬ 
putes which come later. In all four years, no bituminous mine 
reported lack of labor. One or two sub-bituminous mines men¬ 
tioned this as a cause of lessened output and, in each year, there 
are a few lignite mines which put it down as responsible up 
to 4 per cent or 5 per cent, with an odd small mine running 
even more. On the whole, however, lack of labor was for the 
four years examined a completely negligible factor. 

Climatic Conditions: The replies under this heading may 
be summed up as follows: for all mines, except the stripping 
pits, in the year 1921, 0 to 3 per cent.; in the year 1922, 0 to 
41/2 per cent; in the year 1923, 0 to 10 per cent; in the year 
1924, 0 to 5 per cent. High percentage loss from this cause 
was given by a number of mines for the year 1923, some very 
big producers ascribing to it the maximum of 10 per cent. For 
the three years 1922-3-4, the stripping pits put down to climatic 
difficulties 10 per cent of their loss of output. 
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Accidents to Employees: This is evidently quite an indi¬ 
vidual and irregularly occurring cause. For the most part, the 
reply was “Nil”; but several mines in each year showed from 
V 2 per cent to 3 per cent or 4 per cent, a few mines going as 
high as 6 per cent. In addition, then, to all the stronger in¬ 
centives to the prevention of accidents, there is added the 
consideration that the result is appreciable loss of output. 

Mine Disability: Most mines ascribe no part of their less¬ 
ened output to this cause, possibly due to pride. In the case 
of other mines, it appears as quite a constant factor as 1 per 
cent to 4 per cent. Exceptional cases too gave special recon¬ 
struction of plant as the cause of loss, in a particular year, 
running up as high as 80 per cent. 

Absenteeism: Nearly every mine shows some loss under 
this heading and in quite considerable percentages, particularly 
in the years 1921 and 1923. Taking only the larger mines, such 
figures are given as 10 per cent, 12 per cent, and even higher. 
For the majority, however, the range could be given as from 
1 per cent to 5 per cent of the loss of output. 

Labor Disputes: It was in connection with this heading that 
the mines were asked to use particular caution in ascribing the 
loss of output to the direct prime cause; and, for the most part, 
according to the replies, they appear to have observed this 
caution. Naturally, the strike years of 1922 and 1924 show 
very big percentages in the bituminous mines, for 1922 ranging 
from 22.8 per cent to 89.7 per cent, and, in 1924, from 19 per 
cent to 89 per cent. The sub-bituminous mines show very small 
losses under this heading in 1922. In 1923, there are replies 
of 19 per cent and 20 per cent and in 1924 from 13.8 ner cent 
to 65 per cent. The lignite mines in the strike years also show 
very heavy losses under this heading, in both cases ranging up 
to over 80 per cent; but, in keeping with the fact that the strike 
occurred only in union mines, many of the lignite fields show 
throughout very small losses under this heading. 

Labor Turnover: For the most part, no reply was made to 1 
this question, trifling percentages being given in a few cases | 
of the larger mines. A few small mines appear to have experi- I 
enced difficulty and give 4 per cent or 5 per cent loss from this J 
cause. The result under this heading might be presumed from •: 
the fact that there has been no lack of labor in the industry; j 
so that the turnover in the working force is accomplished with- J 
out appreciable effect on the output. 

Other Causes: Space was provided for specifying other 
causes of lessened output, with an explanation of each. “Holi¬ 
days” were given by a number of mines; but there was some 
uncertainty as to whether they meant statutory holidays or 
were dealing with what other mines had put under “Absentee¬ 
ism.” One mine mentioned “failure of hydro-electric power.” 
“Funerals” were mentioned in one or two cases. 

The above, then, were the results of the attempt to ascer¬ 
tain, with some degree of definiteness, the relative importance 
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of the various causes of lessened output. Each is discussed at 
greater length in the appropriate section of this Report, such 
as “lack of orders” under the various markets and labor prob¬ 
lems in the chapter on labor relations within the industry. 
Viewed from the other side, output less than capacity becomes 
over-development and a general discussion of that important 
subject will be found in Chapter IX. 

17. General Mining Practice 

The impression left on the Commission through the hear¬ 
ings and otherwise is that the various operators in the province 
are alive to the advantages of using labor-saving devices and 
would be only too willing to employ them, if they had the means 
or if in their opinion they had the conditions that would make 
their application successful. The tables already given as to the 
use of coal-cutting machines, for example, show on the whole 
a continuous increase in the percentage of the output of the 
province that is machine cut. Incidentally, the electric machines 
are apparently replacing the compressed air machines for this 
purpose. In expressing its conviction that much remains to 
be done in this direction, the Commission is not minimizing 
what has been accomplished to date or the efforts of the pioneers 
in the industry. 

An attempt was made to ascertain the attitude of the mine 
workmen in the province towards the introduction of labor- 
saving devices, but with rather conflicting results. On the one 
hand, replies such as the following were received: “Can be 
overdone”; “Labor-saving devices up to the present have only 
led to the present state of unemployment, lowered the standard 
of living of workmen and forced them into greater destitution.” 
On the other hand, there were officials of unions who recognized 
that machinery and labor-saving devices were inevitable and 
desirable and that it was foolish to oppose them. The reply 
of one local was: “The most scientific appliances should be 
used to ensure cheaper production.” Another local viewed 
the matter from a slightly different angle, in saying: “We be¬ 
lieve that as many labor-saving devices as possible should be 
used to help to cut down the hours of labor.” The Commission 
believes that the latter replies represent the view of the majority 
of the mine workmen in the province; although it is undoubtedly 
true that, in the past at least, the opposition of labor has been 
a handicap to the introduction of new machines. Where the 
use of them is not opposed, there is often a struggle as to the 
appropriate rate of pay for the machine runners. 

18. Comparison With Operating Conditions and Practice in 

Competing Fields 

The Commission has been made aware of the existence of a 
certain amount of general criticism of operating methods in this 
province, as compared with other places, and a tendency to think 
that coal here costs more than coals mined, for example in the 
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United States, which come into competition, because of failure 
to apply proper mining methods. The Commission could only 
have reached an independent j udgment in respect of such a mat¬ 
ter by an examination of both fields. The only alternative, and it 
is obviously not an entirely satisfactory substitute, was to take 
evidence and conduct general inquiries on this point. 

As a result of this inquiry, the Commission is satisfied that 
speaking generally, the mines in the United States enjoy much 
better physical conditions. In the chapter dealing with geology 
of the Alberta coals, it has been pointed out that, in the first place, 
Cretaceous coals are less regular in occurrence. In the mines in 
the foothills, natural conditions are difficult; the seams are pitch¬ 
ing or greatly faulted and a lot of rock work must be done on 
that account. In the United States, there are many mines work¬ 
ing flat seams, with good roofs, adapted to machine mining to 
an extent that is not the case here. One witness of long exper¬ 
ience stated most emphatically that the reason coal was mined 
and sold cheaper in the U.S. than over here was largely and 
almost entirely on account of their better physical conditions. 
He instanced one particular mine in the U.S., with which he was 
connected for about ten years; they had a thick seam, a good roof 
requiring verj^ little or no timber, no gas, very little water. The 
mine required no particular maintenance and, if they had an idle 
day, they could almost lock the door and let the mine stand until 
they were ready to go back to work again. The more regular 
operation is also undoubtedly a factor. If a mine is working 300 
days in the year, it pays to make capital expenditures to reduce 
the cost of operation, to an extent that would not be possible, if 
consideration must be given to the overhead on idle machinery. 

Whether or not the general average is as high, the Commis¬ 
sion is inclined to believe that, having regard to the difficult cir¬ 
cumstances, there are mines in this country that are operating 
at least as efficiently as those elsewhere. Witnesses with exper¬ 
ience in both places, when asked to carry the comparison further, 
thought that the superintendents, foremen and mine workmen 
would likewise stand comparison with those of other countries. 
The very fact of the greater difficulties tended to make this essen¬ 
tial to continued operation. 

In this connection, however, the Commission does not hesitate 
to quote at some length from the result of the investigation by 
the U.S. Coal Commission. As already mentioned, for their en¬ 
gineering and management studies that Commission employed its 
own corps of engineers for more than a year. If mining practice 
here is, on the average, no worse than in the U.S. it is probably 
no better; and the criticism of the American Commission may, 
therefore, be equally applicable here, and thus point out one direc¬ 
tion in which improvement can in time be made. The United 
States Commission concluded that the bituminous coal mining in¬ 
dustry in the United States was behind other industries in the 
introduction of machinery to reduce hand labor; although 75 per 
cent of the cost of coal is labor and more than half of this is for 
cutting and loading into cars. They found that there were great 
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losses through lack of system in haulage. In one study, they found 
that the loaders lost, on an average, 1 hour and 50 minutes a 
day, or 23 per cent of their time in waiting for cars. They found 
no standardized practice as to supervision underground and, in 
view of the great interdependence of the work of all classes, that 
friction and trouble resulted from inelRcient management. They 
found unnecessary losses in tipple operation and that the work 
of the mine foremen was too detailed and excessive. In this re¬ 
spect, they thought that the solution would not be in a larger 
number of foremen but, on the analogy of many other large in¬ 
dustries, that there should be a division of responsibility, with 
experts for various operations. 

19. Suggestions for Improvement 

That the operators of the province themselves recognize the 
need for progress and are working towards that end is well shown 
by the replies to the questionnaires that deal with suggestions for 
improvement in operating conditions and by the evidence given at 
the hearings. Many pointed out that there was room for the 
application of machinery to a greater extent than exists today. 
In many cases, the failure to carry this out has been due to lack 
of capital. A concentration of operations, facilitating the pro¬ 
duction and distribution of cheap power, will help the industry. 
Several of the operators themselves called attention to the need 
of greater application of technical knowledge. From this branch 
of its inquiry, then, the Commission concludes that there is great 
scope for further improvement in the coal mining industry of 
Alberta, by the increased use of labor-saving devices, especially 
adapted to meet conditions here, and by increasing efficiency in 
the management of the mines. 
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CHAPTER V. 

CAPITALIZATION AND PROFITS AND LOSSES 

1. Chairman’s Questionnaire 

By the Order in Council appointing it (see Appendix No. 1), 
this Commission was directed to inquire into the capitalization 
and the costs, income and profits and losses of operators. Au¬ 
thority was conferred upon the chairman to investigate person¬ 
ally these matters and “to receive information, respecting such 
matters from operators and members of their staffs in confidence 
and directing that such information, where so given in confidence, 
should not be made public nor divulged to the other Commis¬ 
sioners, as pertaining to any individual operator but merely as 
information pertaining to the industry.” The authority thus 
conferred on the chairman was to be exercised “whenever the 
Commissioners may deem it necessary.” One of the early acts 
of this Commission was to direct the chairman to conduct this 
inquiry into capitalization and profits and losses and a special 
“Chairman’s Questionnaire to Mine Operators” was drawn up 
for the purpose. 

The Chairman’s Questionnaire (Appendix III., not printed) 
called for information as to the authorized capital stock, the is¬ 
sued capital stock, the amounts invested in the property, the 
way in which the property had been acquired both coal and sur¬ 
face rights, dividends paid, an itemized statement of the Profit 
and Loss Accounts for each of the four years 1921, 1922, 1923 
and 1924 and Summary Balance sheets for each of those years, 
with a space for remarks on the general financial history and 
position of the company. Owing to the disturbances in the in¬ 
dustry and the abnormal conditions during the Great War and 
immediately following it, the Commission decided that the four 
years mentioned would form the most useful basis for investi¬ 
gation. They include two “strike years” and two “non-strike 
years.” 

The Chairman’s Questionnaire to operators was sent out with 
a circular letter which read in part as follows: 

“The attached copy of our Commission will furnish an 
explanation of the ‘Chairman’s Questionnaire’ and will in¬ 
dicate the manner in which the information thus obtained 
will be handled. You will agree that the state of the coal 
industry, like any other industry, is not an abstract thing 
but is made up of the aggregate of the individual operations. 
If our report on the coal industry is to be of any real ser¬ 
vice to those engaged in the industry, to the Government and 
to the public at large, it must be founded on an accurate 
knowledge of the facts. I believe the plan adopted will com¬ 
mend itself to you. Under the authority of the Order in 
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Council and with the concurrence of my fellow Commission¬ 
ers, I, as Chairman of the Commission, am to collect the in¬ 
formation called for by the Chairman’s Questionnaire and 
then, suppressing the identity of the individual operator, am 
to present the facts to my fellow Commissioners. This is 
precisely similar to the procedure that was adopted in the 
case of another recent Commission and concurred in by the 
private interests concerned.” 

This questionnaire was sent out only to those mines which, 
for the year 1923, had produced two thousand tons or more. In 
all, ninety-four sets were sent and replies more or less complete 
were received from sixty-three mines. A number were definitely 
excused after explaining the reasons why the information was 
not available. The remainder simply failed to furnish the infor¬ 
mation in spite of a number of reminders. This failure to re¬ 
spond, however, occurred almost exclusively in the smaller mines 
of the province and while the response by numbers was only two- 
thirds complete, the return on a tonnage basis is larger, espe¬ 
cially for certain classes of coal. As elsewhere in this report, 
the exact extent of the reporting base will be indicated in con¬ 
nection with each item of information. 

The method adopted for securing financial information has 
come in for a certain amount of criticism. One or two witnesses 
mentioned the point at the hearings and urged that the opera¬ 
tors’ books should be made available for their inspection. The 
explanation made at the public hearings may be repeated here. 
The object was to get the information so as to examine the in¬ 
dustry and report to the Government on it. To make public 
information as to the precise financial condition of an individual 
Company and the profit or loss it was making would have given 
an unfair advantage to one mine against the other in the mar¬ 
ket; and any attempts to do so would have been resisted by 
the operators. There are many precedents for the course adopted. 
The recent Dominion Government Grain Commission followed 
a very similar procedure. The various grain companies pre¬ 
sented their financial statements in confidence to one of the Com¬ 
missioners, who abstracted from them all the information he 
desired and reported the results without names to his fellow 
Commissioners. In the case of the Sankey Coal Commission in 
England, the Act of Parliament constituting the inquiry, while 
giving the Commission powers to compel evidence, also pro¬ 
vided that they might exclude the public “during the hearing 
of evidence on matters which but for this Act would not be 
disclosed” and provided severe penalties for anyone who divulged 
such information. The report of that Commission sets out the 
costs, profits and losses on investment, etc., as facts pertaining 
to the industry, giving a complete account of the industry; but 
in such a way that any competitor of the particular operator 
could not be enlightened thereby. It is interesting, too, to note 
that the Industrial Arbitration Act of New South Wales calls 
on the Members of a Board, appointed under the Act, to take 
an oath not to disclose any matter relating to the profits or losses 
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or the receipts and outgoings of any employer, the books of an 
employer or witness produced before the Board or the financial 
position of any employer or of any witness. In another section, 
this Act provides that no person shall be required, without his 
consent, to produce his books or give evidence as to his profits 
and losses or his financial position, unless he raises the objection 
that the profits are not sufficient for the purpose in question. If 
he raises such objection, he may be required to produce his 
books; but they are to be examined only by the chairman or an 
accountant appointed by the Board, under a similar oath re¬ 
specting the confidential nature of the information, the only re¬ 
port to be made to the Board being a categorical “Yes” or “No” 
as to whether or not the examination of the books supports the 
objection. 

An explanation will now be made of the general way in which 
the information thus collected has been summarized and com¬ 
piled for the purposes of this report. 

2. Capitalization 

Companies engaged in the coal industry in Alberta show 
many variations in their form of capitalization. From the point 
of view of a comparative study, it is obviously a matter of in¬ 
difference whether all the money required has been provided by 
an issue of common stock or, also, in part, by preference stock, 
by bonds, by loans from banks or individuals, by re-investing 
surpluses or by purchasing property on terms, so that part of the 
cost shows as an outstanding liability, etc., etc. “Nominal” capi¬ 
tal as used throughout this chapter includes these various ways 
of providing for the fixed investment of the Company. In a 
number of instances, however, there was, even at a first glance, 
a considerable discrepancy between the nominal capital and the 
actual investment in the enterprise. Such cases arose mainly in 
the reconstruction of a Company, a round amount of stock being 
issued for the assets of the old concern. Where it was possible 
to ascertain the exact amount of cash that had been invested in 
the property in a permanent way, that figure, after making al¬ 
lowance for what had already been written off against opera¬ 
tion, has been taken as the “adjusted” capital. For the pur¬ 
poses of the present inquiry, accumulated losses of the past, 
where recognizable as such, have been excluded as has also the 
portion of the capital, which represents excessive book valua¬ 
tions of coal rights. On the other hand, there are a number 
of companies in the province with quite small capital, operat¬ 
ing under a lease of a developed property. In such cases, a sub¬ 
stantial addition had to be made to arrive at a figure of adjusted 
capital invested in the enterprise, in order to make it at all com¬ 
parable with other companies. The whole object in this adjust¬ 
ment was to arrive at a figure that might fairly be used as the 
basis for an interest charge, as one of the items of the cost of 
producing coal. The aggregate figures given for adjusted capi¬ 
tal represent the total of the amounts arrived at for this special 
purpose. Neither the amount fixed for the individual mine nor 
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the aggregate of such amounts is to be regarded as an attempi 
to place a market value on the property or the cost of reproduc¬ 
tion under present day conditions. It was advisable, merely foi 
the particular purposes of this inquiry, to level down what might 
be termed over-capitalization and to level up what might b 
termed under-capitalization, so- that a flat rate of return on cap¬ 
ital could be considered. 

In fixing these figures for adjusted capital, the chairman has 
used the information at his disposal, endeavoring to be conserv¬ 
ative in doing so. A surer method would have been to have 
a valuation made of each property; but this would have involved 
the Government in unwarranted expense. If, in the result, some 
figures are too high and some too low, the average may come 
near the mark and it is the aggregate results that are here pre¬ 
sented. The important thing was to have some basis to use for 
the purpose of incorporating in the accounts a return on the 
capital invested. Like the rate of that return to be discussed 
later, the aim has been to fix the amount of adjusted capital at 
so moderate a figure that no one could criticise it as being ex¬ 
cessive. 

The totals of adjusted capital for the reporting mines, which 
together for the four years, 1921 to 1924 inclusive, produced 
seventy-six per cent of the merchantable tonnage of the prov¬ 
ince, are as follows: 

Table 33— “Adjusted” capital of certain mines shoiving percen¬ 
tage of output from these mines for the fozir years 1921-1924 

inclusive (see text for explanation). 


Class of Adjusted Percentage of Output 

Coal— Capital of Class 1921-1924 

Bituminous. $16,450,000 95% 

Sub-bituminous. 1,,330,000 70% (of 1922-4) 

Lignite. 4,775,000 60% 


Total. $22,555,000 76% 


It is not possible to show the relation of this to the total 
nominal capital or book value as reported, because the latter in¬ 
formation is lacking in important cases. For example, there are 
a few instances in the province where coal mining is subsidiary 
to or combined with other businesses and the capital employed is 
not shown separately. As an illustration, however, the nominal 
capital of bituminous mines as listed totals $20,517,976.26 against 
the above figure of $16,450,000.00 for adjusted capital. To re¬ 
peat the explanation once more, this latter figure has been cal¬ 
culated only for the purpose of an interest charge ^.gainst the 
cost of coal made in the way explained later in this chapter. 

3. Cost Statements 

It was, perhaps, to be expected from the low tonnage per 
annum, fixed as a minimum, that many of the operators, reply¬ 
ing to the Questionnaire, should present statements which would 
not have passed an auditor. By correspondence and further in- 
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quiry, these matters were straightened out as far as possible; 
but, short of an actual audit on the spot, it proved impracticable, 
in some cases, to get the figures in such shape that they could 
be used in the compilations. For the most part, these were re¬ 
turns of very small mines and, when they had to be discarded, 
the effect on the aggregate was not great. It is surprising, 
though, to find that a number of operators in the province in a 
fair way of business seem to keep very little more than a cash 
account and to know very little of their actual profit and loss 
showing as the year progresses. Aside from these there were 
variations in the division of the expense account, which made 
it very difficult for many to give the figures in the form called 
for by the questionnaire. That form was divided into Under¬ 
ground Costs and Surface Costs, showing, separately, “labor” 
and “material and supplies” the former item again being divided 
into “mine officials” and “other employees.” The other headings 
making up the coal production costs were Power Purchased, 
Cost of Own Coal Used in Colliery, Administration Office and 
Selling Expense, Rentals, Royalty to Dominion Government, 
Royalty to Owner other than Dominion Government, Alberta 
Government Coal Tax, Other Taxes, Woi'kmen’s Compensation, 
Interest, Insurance, Reserves for Contingencies, Other Re¬ 
serves if any, Depreciation, Amortization of Development, De¬ 
pletion, Miscellaneous and Interest on Adjusted Capital. This 
latter item will be discussed in full later. On the revenue side, 
the statement called for the Value f.o.b. the mine of Merchant¬ 
able or Disposable Coal Produced, the Value of Coal used at Col¬ 
liery to offset the similar item occuring on the cost side and 
Other Revenue. Total revenue against total cost gave the gross 
profit or gross loss which, less Government Income Tax, if any, 
became the net profit or the net loss. Aside from accounts being 
kept under a different sub-division than the above, there are 
great variations in what is included in these various items. These 
variations must be kept in mind in considering the resulting fig¬ 
ures. For example, one mine may conduct its own selling cam¬ 
paign and the cost of this will therefore appear as part of the 
total cost. Another mine may dispose of its product at a net 
price to a distributing agency, in which case both the cost and 
the revenue will be correspondingly reduced. Many mines keep 
no separate track of coal they burn in their own boilers and were, 
therefore, unable to fill in that item, both cost and revenue be¬ 
ing equally reduced by its omission. It is, perhaps, in the matter 
of the reserves that there is the greatest divergence. There is 
much to be said for the providing of depreciation and other ne¬ 
cessary allowances only when there is a realized profit, out of 
which such reserves can be set up. but, from the point of view 
of an aggregate statement of the industry, it was necessary to 
make the statements as far as possible uniform in such respects. 
In what follows, depreciation has been taken into account 
whether or not it appeared in the statements as submitted by 
the operators. The item of interest, too, required adjustment, 
the general principle adopted being to include, as interest on 
adjusted capital, interest on all that was involved in the per¬ 
manent investment, whatever form it might happen to take. 
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leaving as the plain interest item only such amounts as baiili 
interest on advances to carry the trade accounts. 

An item for interest on adjusted capital has been inserted 
throughout all the statements submitted by the operators. This 
was necessary to make them uniform and, in the opinion of the 
chairman, was essential to presenting a true account of the in- 
dustry. Where a Company has financed its permanent invest¬ 
ment partly or wholly by bonds or other similar securities, the 
interest on such securities naturally appears in the cost state¬ 
ments. To conform with this, some such item must be inserted 
in the case of the Company that has financed itself wholly by 
the sale of common'stock. The problem was to fix on a rate to 
be used for the purpose. The ready test of the average return 
on capital that should be provided by any industry is such a re¬ 
turn as will attract fresh capital to that industry for its further 
development. Several witnesses were asked for their opinion as 
to what percentage return on capital invested in Alberta coal 
mines would be necessary to produce the desired result, namely 
an inflow of fresh money when needed. The replies, while re¬ 
cognizing the impossibility of fixing a uniform rate in such vary¬ 
ing circumstances as would be presented here, ventiu-ed on a 
figure ranging from 15% to 20 % per annum. In view of the 
fact that it is used to replace bond interest, interest on mort¬ 
gages and other loans used for permanent purposes and in order 
to have the criticism all one way, the figure for pi-esent pur¬ 
poses has been fixed at 8%. Many will contend that this is much 
too low; none can say that it is too high. Who would face 
the risks of a mining enterprise for 8% on his money, while 
good farm; mortgages yield a similar return? In all that fol¬ 
lows, therefore, interest at 8 % on the adjusted capital has been 
included as an item of the cost; and the profits and losses, both 
in the aggregate amount and per ton, are after taking into ac¬ 
count this item as part of the cost. The first impression is often 
the lasting one and it seemed to the chairman much wiser to 
adopt this course, so that the result was presented after an al¬ 
lowance for interest as described, rather than to say that the 
profit was a larger figure from which must be deducted interest. 
Those who wish to get at a figure independent of this interest 
charge can easily do so, by adding to the profit or deducting from 
the loss 8% of the figure given for adjusted capital. 

When the chairman undertook to compile this information 
personally, it was under a miscalculation as to the completeness 
and accuracy with which the returns would be made. The amount 
of correspondence and adjustment of statements that has been 
required to produce the result here given is a main cause of the 
length of time occupied in the presenting of this report. The 
signed statements by the operators have, in many cases, been ac¬ 
companied by their auditors’ reports and, with very trifling ex¬ 
ceptions, there seems no reason to question the complete accur¬ 
acy of the returns. There was difficulty, as already explained, 
in getting them uniform so as to fit the scheme drawn up by 
the Commission and to permit of tabulation with returns from 
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other mines. For better results along this line, it would have 
been necessary to employ a staff of accountants to visit the mines 
and compile the information afresh from original sources. In the 
result and with the limitations that will be noted in each case as 
to the tonnage output involved, the chairman believes that this 
chapter gives a reasonably complete and accurate account of the 
financial results of the coal industry in Alberta for the years in 
question. 

4. Aggregate Profits and Losses—All Mines 

Considering first the aggregate result for the four years 1921 
to 1924 inclusive, the mines whose profit and loss statements 
have been examined show a net profit of $153,048.84. These 
mines produced 17,285,793 tons of merchantable coal, being 
76% of the total merchantable tonnage of the province for those 
four years. The profit, therefore, was a little less than one cent 
per ton on the average. 

This approximation to an even balance between profit and 
loss was by no means uniform for all the mines and for each of 
the four years. Putting in one group all the operations, which 
in any one of the four years showed a profit, and in the other 
group the operations, which in any one of the four years showed 
a loss, gives the following: 

Table 34 — All reporting mines aggregate profit and loss for the 
years 1921 to 1924 inclusive according to results by individt- 
ual mines and individual years. The mines included in this 
table produced seventy-six per cent of the total merchantable 
coal. 

Tons of Average Profit 
Merchantable or Loss 


Aggregate of Profitable Coal Per Ton Profit or Loss 

Operations. 9,802,666 Profit about 42c Profit $4,078,262.11 

Aggregate of Unprofitable 

Operations. 7,483,228 Loss about 53c Loss $3,925,203.27 


All operations . 17,285,793 Profit .885 of a cent $ 153,048.84 


Analyzing this net aggregate profit, according to the results 
by mines for the whole four years, that is, putting in one group 
all the mines, which, on the results of the four years’ operation, 
show a net aggregate profit and in the other group the mines, 
which, similarly, show a net aggregate loss gives the following: 

Table 35 — All reporting mines’ aggregate profit and loss for the 
years 1921 to 1924 inclusive according to residts by individ¬ 
ual mines for the tuhole four years’ operations. The mines 
included in this table produced seventy-six per cent of the 
total merchantable coal. 

Number Tons of Average Profit 
of Merchantable or Loss 
Mines Coal Per Ton Profit or Loss 


Profit about Profit 

Mines showing profit... 21 9,809,833 26c $2,572,995.28 

Loss about Loss 

Mines showing loss.... 25 7,475,960 32c $2,419,946.44 


Profit Profit 

All mines . 46 17,285,793 .885c $ 153,048.84 
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So much for the aggregate results in all reporting mines of 
the province for the entire four year period. The results year 
by year will now be examined. For the year 1921, 4,111,238 
tons (about seventy-five per cent of the total merchantable out¬ 
put) were produced at a net profit of $979,295.95 or about 
twenty-four cents a ton. In the year 1922, 4,289,294 tons (about 
seventy-six per cent of the total merchantable tonnage) were 
produced at a loss of $21,990.62 or about one half of a cent a 
ton. In the year 1923, 5,500,397 tons (about eighty-four per 
cent of the total merchantable tonnage) were produced at a 
profit of $565,045.98 or about ten cents a ton. In the year 1924, 
3,384,864 tons (about sixty-nine per cent of the total merchant¬ 
able tonnage) were produced at a loss of $1,369,302.47 or about 
forty cents a ton. The aggregate result for the four years was, 
as before, the production of 17,285,793 tons (being about sev¬ 
enty-six per cent of the total) at a net aggregate profit of 
$153,048.84 or a little less than one cent a ton. 

These net results for each year are a combination of profits 
on the one hand and losses on the other. Two tables are given, 
one showing the mines making profits and the other the mines 
making losses, the net result having been given in the preceding 
paragraph: 

Table 36 — Shotving by years for all reporting mines in the prov¬ 
ince the aggregate profits of those mines making a p 7 ‘ofi.t in 
that year. 

Number of Tons Produced Average Profit 


Year Mines at a Profit Per Ton Profit 

1921 . 20 .3,147,468 About 47c $1,490,461.46 

1922 . 18 1,796,470 “ 46c 819,032.21 

1923 . 21 3,766,894 “ 37c 1,395,685.06 

1924 . 14 1,091,733 “ 34c 373,083.38 


All four years. 9,802,665 About 42c $4,078,262.11 


Table 37 — Shotving by years for all reporting mines in the prov- 
mce the aggregate losses of those mines making a loss in that 
year. 

Number of Tons Produced Average Loss 


Year Mines at a Loss Per Ton Loss 

1921 . 14 963,770 About 53c $ 511,155.51 

1922 . 22 2,492,824 “ 34c 841,022.83 

1923 . 20 1,733,603 “ 48c 830,639.08 

1924 . 27 2,293,131 “ 76c 1,742,385.85 


All four years. 7,483,228 About 53c $3,925,203.27 


For an analysis of these general results, the mines have been 
grouped into five classes: 

Bituminous mines. 

Sub-bituminous mines. 

Lignite mines. Class A., being the mines in Divisions 5, 6 and 
7, Lethbridge, Medicine Hat and Brooks, 

Lignite mines. Class B., being the mines in Divisions 8 and 
9, Drumheller and Ardley, 

Lignite mines. Class C., being the mines in Divisions 10 11 
and 12, Pembina, Edmonton and Tofield. 
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5. Profits and Losses in Bituminous Mines 

The bituminous mines, whose returns have been compiled, 
produced in the four years. 1921 to 1924 inclusive, ninety-five 
per cent of the merchantable bituminous coal of the province. 
These mines produced 9,063,162 tons at an average aggregate 
loss of about one-quarter of a cent per ton, the net aggregate loss 
being $21,575.95. As with the total results for the province this 
approximation to an even balance on the operations really re¬ 
presents heavy losses on the one side and almost corresponding 
profits on the other. Putting in one group the operations, which 
in any one year showed a profit, and in the other group the oper¬ 
ations, which in any one year showed a loss, gives the following: 

Table 38— Reporting bituminous mines’ aggregate profit and loss 
for the years 1921 to 1924, inclusive, according to results by 
individual mines and individual years. The mines included 
in this table produced ninety-five per cent of the merchantable 
bituminous coal. 

Tons of Mer- Profit-or Lo.s.s Profit 

chantable Coal Per Ton or Loss 

Aggregate of 

Profitable Operations . . . 5,432,354 Profit about 42c Profit ?2,308,334.25 

Aggregate of 

Unprofitable Operations . 3,630,808 Loss about G4c Loss $2,329,910.20 
All operations . 9,063,162 Loss .248c Loss $ 21,575.95 

Again analyzing this net aggregate loss according to the re¬ 
sults by mines for the whole four years, that is. putting in one 
group all the mines, which, on the results of the four years’ op¬ 
eration, show a net aggregate profit, and, in the other group, the 
mines, which similarly show a net aggregate loss, gives the fol¬ 
lowing result; 

Table 39— Reporting bituminous mines’ aggregate profit and loss 
for the four years 1921 to 1924, inclusive, according to re¬ 
sults by individual mines for the tvhole four years’ opera¬ 
tions. The mines included in this table produced nmety-five 
per cent of the merchantable bitummous coal. 

Number Tons of Mer- Profit or Loss Profit 

of Mines chantable Coal Per Ton or Loss 


Mines .showing 

profit . 5 6,141,450 Profit about 20c Profit $1,237,027.45 

Mines showing 

loss. 5 2,921,712 Loss about 43c Loss $1,258,603.40 


All mines. 10 9,063,162 Loss .248c Loss $ 21,675.95 


So much for the aggregate results in the reporting bitumin¬ 
ous mines of the province for the entire four year period. The 
results year by year will now be examined. These can only be 
given as an aggregate for all reporting mines; because to do 
otherwise would be a violation of the pledge of confidence un¬ 
der which the information has been assembled. For the year 
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1921, 2,313,496 tons of merchantable coal (about eighty-three 
per cent of the total bituminous merchantable coal) were pro¬ 
duced at a net profit of $657,102.65 or a profit of about 28c. a 
ton. In the year 1922, 2,162,139 tons (practically the entire 
bituminous coal) were produced by the reporting mines at a net 
loss of $290,845.06 or about 13c. a ton. In the year 1923, 3,226,- 
036 tons (practically the entire bituminous coal) netted the re¬ 
porting companies an aggregate profit of $753,925.41 or about 
23c. a ton. For the year 1924, 1.361,491 tons (about ninety-three 
per cent of the bituminous coal) involved the reporting com¬ 
panies in an aggregate loss of $1,141,758.95 or about 84c. a ton. 
The aggregate result for the four years was, as before, the pro¬ 
duction of 9,063,162 tons, being ninety-five per cent of the total, 
at a net aggregate loss of $21,575.95 or about one quarter of a 
cent a ton. 

These net results for each year are, once more, a combination 
of profits on the one hand and losses on the other hand. These 
can be given but not the tonnage. To giv.e the latter would be, 
in certain cases, to disclose the identity of the reporting mine or 
mines; because a single tonnage figure or a group of two or three 
might easily be recognized. The following table shows the re¬ 
sults of those mines with a profit as against those mines with a 
loss, with the corresponding net results: 

Table 40— Showing by years for the reporting bituminous mines 
the aggregate profits of those mines making a profit and the 
aggregate losses of the other mines, with the net result. 


Year Total Profits Total Losses Net Profit or Loss 

1921 . $942,747.69 $286,646.04 Profit $657,102.65 

1922 . 255,418.35 546,263.41 Loss 290,845.06 

1923 . 1,050,658.91 296,733.50 Profit 753.925.41 

1924 . 59,509.30 1,201,268.25 Loss 1,141,758.95 


All four years. $2,308,334.25 $2,329,910.20 Loss $21,575.95 


6. Profits and Losses in Sub-bituminous Mines 

The sub-bituminous mines, whose returns have been com¬ 
piled, produced in the thi'ee years 1922-24, inclusive, about sev¬ 
enty per cent of the merchantable sub-bituminous coal of the 
province. The four years cannot be compared; because sub- 
bituminous coal was not shown separately in the Report of the 
Mines Branch until 1922. These mines produced, in the four 
years 1921-24, inclusive, 1,296,002 tons at an average aggregate 
profit of about 18c. a ton making the net aggregate profit for 
the four years $229,702.69. As with the bituminous mines and 
the total results for the province, this profit was not uniformly 
distributed and represented larger profits on the one side and 
losses on the other. Putting in one group the operations, which 
in any one year showed a profit, and in the other group the op¬ 
erations, which in any one year showed a loss, gives the fol¬ 
lowing : 
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Table 41 — Reporting sub-bituminous mines. Aggregate profit 
and loss for the years 1921 to 1924, inclusive, according to 
residts by individual mines cmd individual year's. The mines 
included in this table produced, about seventy per cent of the 
merchantable sub-bituminous coal. 


Tons of Mer- Profit or Loss 
chantable Coal Per Ton 

Aggregate of 

Profitable Operations . . . 793,300 Profit about 59c 

Aggregate of 

Unprofitable Operations . 602,702 Loss about 47c 


Profit 
or Loss 

Profit $468,400.89 
Loss $238,698.20 


All operations . 1,296,002 Profit about 18c Profit $229,702.69 

This result cannot be further analyzed into the results for 
the four year period for individual mines without disclosing con¬ 
fidential information. The results for the sub-bituminous mines 
year by year will now be examined. For the year 1921, 203,526 
tons of merchantable coal (the relation this tonnage bears to the 
total merchantable sub-bituminous tonnage that year cannot 
be stated; because sub-bituminous coal was not reported separ¬ 
ately until the following j^ear) were produced at a profit of 
$151,253.35 or a profit of about 74c. a ton. In the year 1922, 
348,078 tons of merchantable coal (about fifty-seven per cent of 
such coal that year) were produced by the reporting mines at 
a net profit of $234,150.07 or about 67c. profit a ton. In the year 
1923, 337,859 tons of merchantable coal (about eighty-three per 
cent of such coal that year) were produced by the reporting 
mines at a net loss of $110,050.98 or a loss of about 33c. a ton. 
In the year 1924, 406,539 tons of merchantable coal (being about 
seventy-six per cent of such coal that year) were produced by the 
reporting mines at a net loss of $45,649.75 or a net loss of 11c. a 
ton. The aggregate results of the whole four years were, as be¬ 
fore, the production of 1,296,002 tons at a net aggregate profit of 
$229,702.69 or about 18c. a ton profit. Based on the three years 
1922-24, for which sub-bituminous coal has been shown separ¬ 
ately, the tonnage produced by the reporting mines was about 
seventy per cent of the total. 

The net results for each year are, once more, a combination 
of profits on the one hand and losses on the other. The follow¬ 
ing table shows the results of those mines with a profit as against 
those mines with a loss, in each year, with the corresponding net 
result: 

Table 42 — Shmving by years for the reporting sub-bituminous 
mines the aggregate profits of those mines making a profit 
and the aggregate losses of the other mines with the net re- 
stdt. 


Year Total Profits Total Losses Net Profit or Loss 

1921 . $151,253.35 Nil Profit $161,253.35 

1922 . 275,779.66 $41,629.59 “ 234,150.07 

1923 . 15,369.68 125,410.66 Loss 110,050.98 

1924 . 26,008.20 71,657.95 “ 45,649.75 


All four years. $468,400.89 $238,698.20 Profit $229,702.69 
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7a. Profits and Losses in Lignite Mines 

Group A—Divisions 5, 6 and 7, Lethbridge, Medicine Hat 

AND Brooks 

The lignite mines of this group, whose returns have been com¬ 
piled, produced in the four years, 1921 to 1924, inclusive, sev¬ 
enty-nine per cent of the merchantable lignite coal of their group. 
These mines produced 2,060,025 tons at an aggregate loss of 
$530,307.77 or about 26c. a ton. As before, this heavy loss is 
the resultant of even heavier losses on the one side and profits 
on the other. Putting in one group the operations, which in any 
one year showed a profit, and in the other group the operations, 
which in any one year showed a loss, gives the following: 

Table 43— Reporting lignite mines of Group A. {Lethbridge, 
Medicine Hat and Brooks divisions). Aggregate profit and 
loss for the years 1921 to 1924, inclusive, according to re- 
suits for individual mines and individual years. The mines 
included in this table produced seventy-nine per cent of the 
merchantable lignite coal of their group. 

Tons of Mer- Profit or Loss 
chantable Coal Per Ton 

Aggregate of 

Profitable Operations . . . 781,565 Profit about 29c 

Aggregate of 

Unprofitable Operations . 1,278,460 Loss about 59c 

All operations . 2,060,025 Loss about 26c Loss $530,307.77 

This net result cannot be analyzed by mines without disclos¬ 
ing the results in individual cases. An examination by years 
shows the following: For the year 1921, 659,243 tons of mer¬ 
chantable lignite coal (about eighty-four per cent of such coal 
that year in those divisions) were produced by the reporting 
mines at a net profit of $86,990.72 or about 13c. a ton. In the 
year 1922, 500,030 tons (about seventy-eight per cent of the 
total) were produced by the reporting mines of Group A. at a 
net loss of $133,825.75 or about 27c. a ton. In the year 1923, 
567,410 tons of merchantable lignite coal (about eighty-five per 
cent of the total) were produced by the reporting mines of Group 
A. at a net loss of $178,837.23 or about 32c. a ton. In 1924, 
333,342 tons of merchantable lignite coal (about sixty-four per 
cent of the total) were produced by the reporting mines of Group 
A. at a net loss of $304,635.51 or about 91c. a ton. The aggre¬ 
gate result was, as stated, the production of 2,060,025 tons of 
merchantable lignite coal (being about seventymine per cent of 
the total of such coal produced in the four years in those divi¬ 
sions) at a net aggregate loss of $530,307.77 or about 26c. a ton. 

These net results for each year were a combination of profits 
on the one hand and losses on the other, which can be given but 
without the tonnage; because the latter would, in certain cases, 
disclose the identity of the reporting mines. The following table 
shows the results of those mines with a profit as against those 
mines with a loss, with the corresponding net results: 


Profit 
or Loss 

Profit $229,007.26 
Loss $759,315.03 
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Table 44 — Showing by years for the reporting lignite mines of 
Group A. {Lethbridge, Medicine Hat and Brooks Divisions), 
the aggregate profits of those mines making a profit and the 
aggregate losses of other mines with the net result. 


Year Total Profits Total Losses Net Profit or Loss 

1921 . ?191,952.52 $104,961.80 Profit $86,990.72 

1922 . 1,715.01 135,540.76 Loss 133,825.75 

1923 . 31,303.32 210,140.55 “ 178,837.23 

1924 . 4,036.41 308,671.92 “ 304,635.51 


All four years. $229,007.26 $759,315.03 Loss $530,307.77 


7b. Profits and Losses in Lignite Mines 

Group B.—Divisions 8 and 9, Drumheller and Ardley 

The lignite mines of this group, whose returns have been 
compiled, produced in the four years, 1921 to 1924, inclusive, 
sixty-three per cent of the merchantable lignite coal of their 
group. These mines produced 3,309,831 tons at an aggregate 
profit of $451,172.56 or about 14c. profit a ton. Once more this 
profit is the resultant of greater profits on certain operations 
and losses on others. Putting in one group the operations, which 
in any one year showed a profit, and in the other group the op¬ 
erations, which in any one year showed a loss, gives the follow¬ 
ing: 

Table 45— Reporting lignite mines of Group B. {Drumheller and 
Ardley Divisions). Aggregate profit and loss for the years 
1921 to 1924, inclusive, according to residts by individual 
mines and individual years. The mines included in this table 
produced sixty-three per cent of the merchantable lignite coal 
of their group. 

Aggregate of chantable Coal Per Ton or Loss 

Profitable Operations . . . 1,992,928 Profit about 45c Profit $889,836.27 

Aggregate of 

Unprofitable Operations . 1,316,903 Loss about 33c Loss 438,663.71 


.Vll operations . 3,309,831 Profit about 14c Profit $451,172.56 

Analyzing this net aggregate profit according to the results 
by mines for the whole four years, that is putting in one group 
all the mines, which on the results of the four years’ operation 
show a net aggregate profit, and in the other group, the mines 
which similarly show a net aggregate loss, gives the following 
result: 

Table 46— Reporting lignite mines Group B. {Drumheller and. 
Ardley Divisions). Aggregate profit and loss for the four 
years 1921 to 1924, inclusive, according to results by individ¬ 
ual mines for the whole four years’ operations. The mines 
included in this table produced about sixty-three per cent of 
the merchantable lignite coal of their group. 

Number Tons of Mer- Profit or Loss Profit 

Mines showing of Mines chantable Coal Per Ton or Loss 


profit. 9 2,135,480 Profit about 38c Profit $816,998.39 

Mines showing 

loss. 6 1,174,351 Loss about 31c Loss $365,825.83 


All mines . 15 3,309,831 Profit about 14c Profit $451,172.56 
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So much for the aggregate result of the entire four year per¬ 
iod in the case of the lignite mines of Group B. Examined 
year by year the following is the result. In the year 1921, 614,408 
tons of merchantable lignite coal (about fifty-five per cent of 
such coal produced that year in those divisions) were produced 
by the reporting mines of Group B. at a net profit of $22,599.00 
or about 4c. a ton. In the year 1922, 922,629 tons of merchant¬ 
able lignite coal (about sixty-nine per cent of the total) were 
produced by the reporting mines at a net profit of $174,766.85 
or about 19c. a ton. In the year 1923, 1,013,303 tons of mer¬ 
chantable coal (about seventy-three per cent of the total were 
produced by the reporting companies at an aggregate profit of 
$123,372.60 or 12c. a ton. In the year 1924, 759,491 tons (or 
about fifty-five per cent of the total) were produced by the re¬ 
porting mines at a profit of $130,434.11 or 17c. a ton. As before, 
the aggregate result was the production of 3,309,831 tons of mer¬ 
chantable lignite coal (being sixty-three per cent of the mer¬ 
chantable lignite coal produced by that group) at a net aggre¬ 
gate profit of $451,172.56 or about 14c. profit a ton. 

These net results for each year are, as before, a combination 
of profits on the one hand and losses on the other. In this 
group, the tonnage figures can be given and the number of 
mines; because there is a sufficient number of mines in each cate¬ 
gory to conceal the identity of any individual operation. It will 
be more convenient in this case to give two tables, one showing 
the mines making profits and the other the mines making losses, 
the net result having been given in the preceding paragraph. 


Table 47 — Showing by years for the reporting lignite mines in 
Group B. {Dnimheller and Ardley Divisions). The aggregate 
profits of those mines making a profit in that year. 


Number Tons Produced Average Profit 


Year of Mines at a Profit Per Ton 

1921 . 6 .342,015 About 40c 

1922 . 8 570,937 “ 47c 

1923 . 8 612,797 “ 44c 

1924 . 7 467,179 “ 47c 


All four years. 1,992,928 About 45c 


Profit 

$136,244.79 

266,851.45 

268,448.97 

218,291.06 

$889,836.27 


Table 48 — Showing by years for the reporting lignite mines in 
Group B. {Dnimheller and Ardley Divisions), the aggregate 
losses of those mines making a loss in each year. 

Number Tons Produced Average Loss 
Year of Mines at a Loss Per Ton Net Loss 

. 6 272,393 About 42c $113,645.79 

. 6 351,692 “ 26c 92,084.60 

. 6 400,506 “ 36c 145,076.37 

. 6 292,3 12 “ 30c 87,856.95 

All four years. 1,316,903 About 33c $438,663.71 

While, as shown by the last table, there were six mines in 
each year that operated at a loss these were not the same mines 
thioughout. The returns from some of these mines were not 
available in every year; other mines were not operating in all 
the years; so, while fifteen contributed to the general four year 
lesults, only the returns of the numbers shown above were avail¬ 
able. 
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7c. Profits and Losses in Lignite Mines 

Group C.—Divisions 10, 11 and 12, Pembina, Edmonton 

AND Tofield 

The lignite mines of this group, whose returns have been 
compiled, produced in the four years, 1921 to 1924, inclusive, 
forty-two per cent of the merchantable lignite coal of their group. 
This is the lowest percentage reporting and is due, in part, to 
several large mines which had closed down completely and from 
which returns could not be obtained. Many of the returns in 
this district were either missing or had to be discarded because 
the figures could not be made to agree. While the percentage 
reporting is comparatively small, there is no reason to doubt that 
it is fairly representative. These mines produced 1,556,773 tons 
at an aggregate profit of $24,057.31 or about IVoc. a ton. Once 
more, this profit is the resultant of larger profits on certain op¬ 
erations and of losses on others. Putting in one group the oper¬ 
ations, which in any one year showed a profit, and in the other 
group the operations, which in any one year showed a loss, gives 
the following: 


Table 49— Reporting lignite mines in group C. {Pembina, Ed¬ 
monton and Tofield Divisions). Aggregate profit and loss for 
the years 1921-1914, inclusive, according to results by indi¬ 
vidual years. The mines included in this table produced forty- 
two per cent of the merchantable lignite coal of their group. 


Tons of Mer- Profit or Loss 
charitable Coal Per Ton 

Aggregate of 

Profitable Operations .... 802,418 Profit about 23c 

Aggregate of 

Unprofitable Operations . . 754,356 Loss about 21c 


Profit 
or Loss 

Profit $182,673.44 
Loss 1.58,616.13 


All operations 


1,556,773 Profit about lie Profit $24,067.31 


Analyzing this net aggregate profit, according to the results 
by mines for the four years, that is putting in one group all the 
mines, which on the results of the four years’ operation show a 
net aggregate profit, and in the other group the mines, which 
similarly show a net aggregate loss, gives the following result: 


Table 50 — Reporting lignite mines Group C. {Pembina, Edmon¬ 
ton and Tofield). Aggregate profit and loss for the four years 
1921-1924, inclusive, according to residts by individual mines 
for the tvhole four yedrs’ ope^'ations, the mines included in 
this table produced about forty-two per cent of the merchant¬ 
able lignite coal of their group. 

Number Tons of Mer- Profit or Loss Profit 

of Mines chantable Coal Per Ton or Loss 


Mines showing 

profit. 4 625,400 Profit about 17c Profit $109,348.24 

Mines showing 

loss. 4 931,373 Loss about 9c Loss 85,290.93 


All mines. 8 1,556,773 Profit about lie Profit $24,057.31 
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Examined year by year, the following is the result; In thf 
year 1921, 320,565 tons of merchantable lignite coal (about foiij 
per cent of such coal produced that year in those divisions) wen 
produced by the reporting mines of Group C. at a net profit of 
$61,350.23 or about 19c. a ton. In the year 1922, 356,418 tons 
of merchantable lignite coal (about thirty-nine per cent of tht 
total) were produced by the reporting mines at a loss of $6,236.33 
or less than 2c. a ton. In the year 1923, 355,789 tons (about 
thirty-nine per cent of the total) were produced by the reporting 
mines at a loss of $23,363.82 or about 7c. a ton. In the year 
1924, 524,001 tons (about fifty-two per cent of the total) were 
produced by the reporting mines at a loss of $7,692.37 or about 
lt4c. a ton. As before, the aggregate result was the production 
of 1,556,773 tons at a profit of $24,057.31 or about liAc. a ton. 

These net results for each year are, likewise, a combination 
of profits on the one hand and losses on the other. In this group, 
the tonnage figures can be given and the number of mines; be¬ 
cause there is no risk of revealing any individual operation by 
doing so. Two tables will be given, one showing the mines mak¬ 
ing profits and the other the mines making losses: 


Table 51 — Showing by years for the reporting lignite mines in 
Group C. {Pembina, Edmonton and Tofield Divisions), tk 
aggregate profits of those mines making a profit in that year. 


Number Ton.s Produced Average Profit 


Year of Mines at a Profit Per Ton Profit 

1921 . 4 267,769 About 25c $68,253.11 

1922 . 4 225,272 “ 9c 19,267 74 

1923 . 3 161,026 “ 19c 29,914.18 

1924 . 3 148,361 “ 44c 65,238.41 


All four year.s. 802,418 About 23c $182,673.44 


Table 52 — Showing by years for the reporting lignite mines in 
Group C. (Pembina. Edmonton and Tofield Divisions), tlu 
aggregate losses of those mines making a loss in that year. 


Year 

1921 . 

1922 . 

1923 . 

1924 . 

All four years 


Number 
of Mines 

Tons Produced 
at a Loss 

Average Loss 
Per Ton 

Net Loss 

9 

52,806 

About 13c 

$6,902.88 

9 

131,146 

“ 19c 

25,504.47 


194,763 

“ 27c 

53,278.00 


375,640 

“ 19c 

72,930.78 


754,355 

About 21c 

$158,616.13 


The mines showing a loss or profit in any year are by no 
means identical with the mines making a similar showing in 
other years. 


7d. Profits and Losses in all Lignite Mines 


The foregoing information as to the profits and losses in the 
three separate groups of lignite mines will now be presented as 
a combined showing for all such mines in the province. The lig¬ 
nite mines, whose returns have been compiled, produced in the 
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four years, 1921 to 1924, inclusive, sixty per cent of the mer¬ 
chantable lignite coal of the province. These mines produced 
(5,926,629 tons at a net aggregate loss of $55,077.90 or a little 
less than Ic. a ton. This comparatively small difference on bal¬ 
ance represents, however, large losses on the one hand and cor¬ 
responding profits on the other. Putting in one group the opera¬ 
tions, which in any one year showed a profit, and in the other 
group the operations, which in any one year showed a loss, gives 
the following: 

Table 53 — for the reporting lignite mines the aggregate 
profit and loss for the years 1921 to 1924, inclusive, according 
to results by individual mines and, individual years. The 
mines included, in this table produced sixty per cent of the 
merchantable lignite coal of the province. 

Tons of Mer- Profit or Loss 
chantable Coal Per Ton 

Aggregate of 

Profitable Operations ... .3,576,911 Profit about 86c 
Aggregate of 

Unprofitable Operations . 3,349,718 Loss about 40c 
All oiierations . 6,926,629 Loss about .79c Loss $ 55,077.90 

Analyzing this net aggregate loss, according to the results 
by mines for the whole four years, that is putting in one group 
all the mines, which on the results of the four years’ operation 
showed a net aggregate profit, and in the other group the mines, 
which similarly showed a net aggregate loss, gives the follow¬ 
ing result: 

Table 54— Shotving for the reporting lignite mines the aggre¬ 
gate profit and loss for the four years 1921 to 1924, inclusive, 
according to results by individual mines for the ivhole four 
years’ operations. The mines included in this table produced 
about sixty per cent of the merchantable lignite, coal of the 
province. 

Number Tons of Mer- Profit or Loss Profit 

of Mines chantable Coal Per Ton or Loss 

Mines showing 


IJrofit. 14 2,815,663 Profit about 33c Profit $934,389.92 

Mines showing 

loss. 16 4,110,966 Loss about 24c Loss 989,467.82 


All mines . 30 6,926,629 Loss about .79c Loss $ 56,077,90 


Examining, year by year, the results for all the lignite mines 
taken together gives the following: In the year 1921, 1,594,216 
tons of merchantable lignite coal (about fifty-nine per cent of 
such coal) were produced by the reporting mines at a net profit 
of $170,9.39.95 or about 11c. a ton. In the year 1922, 1,779,077 
tons of merchantable lignite coal (about sixty-one per cent of 
such coal) were produced by the reporting mines at a net profit 
of $34,704.37 or about 2c. a ton. In the year 1923, 1,936,502 
tons of merchantable lignite coal (about sixty-five per cent of 


Profit 
or Loss 

Profit $1,301,516.97 
Loss 1,356,594.87 
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such coal) were produced by the reporting mines at an aggre- ^ 
gate loss of $78,828.45 or about 4c. a ton. In the year 1924, 
1,616,834 tons of merchantable lignite coal (about fifty-five pet 
cent of such coal) were produced by the reporting companies at 
a net aggregate loss of $181,893.77 or about 11c. a ton. As 
before, the results for the whole four years was the production 
of 6,926,629 tons of merchantable lignite coal (about sixty per 
cent’of such coal for the whole province) at a net aggregate loss 
of $55,077.90 or a little less than Ic. a ton. 

Considering separately the profits and losses in each year, 
which are represented by the combined figures just given, the 
following tables give the mines making profits in each year and 
the mines making losses in each year: 

Table 55 — Shoiving by years for all reporting lignite mines tk 
aggregate profits of tlwse mines making a profit in that year. 

Number Tons Produced Average Profit 


Year of Mines at a Profit Per Ton Profit 

1921 . 13 1,009,474 About 39c $396,450.42 

1922 . . . 13 810,517 “ 35c 287,834.20 

1923 '.'.!. 13 1,112,631 “ 30c 329,666.47 

1924. 11 644,289 “ 45c 287,565,88 


All four years. 3,576,911 About 36c $1,301,516.97 


Table 56 — Shotving by years for all reporting lignite mines the 
aggregate losses of those mines making a loss in each year. 

Number Tons Produced Average Loss Net 


Year of Mines at a Loss Per Ton Loss 

1921 . 10 584,742 About 39c $225,510.47 

1922 . 13 968,560 “ 26c 253,129.83 

1923 . 13 823,871 “ 50c 408,494.92 

1924 . 15 972,545 “ 48c 469,459.65 


All four years. 3,349,718 About 40c $1,356,594.87 


8. Revenues per Ton 

Sale of Coal: The revenue from the sale of coal is, naturally, 
dependent on the quantity produced together with the prevailing 
price. The General Questionnaire to operators asked for the 
prices, f.o.b. the mine in car lots, month by month for the four 
years 1921 to 1924, inclusive, for each grade of coal. A compil¬ 
ation of the replies is attached to this report as Appendix IX 
(not printed). Many of the replies showed variations in price 
within a single month and the whole record is too confusing to 
admit of summarizing. However, the following tabulation of the 
range in price will afford a general idea of the tendencies. The 
tabulation is made by classes of mines, picking out the particu¬ 
lar grade that is most characteristic. The prices as reported by 
the mines are given for January in each of the four years and 
also for December, 1924. 
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Table 57 —Bituminous mines—Prices f.o.b. mine for run of mine 
coal 


January, 1921 
“ 1922 

“ 1923 

“ 1924 

December, 1924 


Per Ton 
$4.40 to $5.84 
3.76 “ 6.60 

3.47 “ 5.60 

8.50 “ 5.25 

3.80 “ 5.00 


Table 58— Sub-bituminous mines—Prices f.o.b. mine for lump 
coal. 


January, 1921 
“ 1922 

“ 1923 

“ 1924 

December, 1924 


Per Ton 
$7.35 
6.65 

6.65 to $6.95 

5.50 “ 7.00 

5.50 “ 6.68 


Table 59 — Lignite mines (Division 5, Lethbridge)—Prices f.o.b. 
mines for lump coal. 


January, 1921 
“ 1922 

“ 1923 

“ 1924 

December, 1924 


Per Ton 
$6.75 to $7.50 

6.25 “ 6.75 

5.00 “ 6.75 

4.25 “ 6.50 

5.00 “ 6.50 


Table 60 — Lignite mines (Division 8, Drumlieller) — Prices f.o.b. 
mine for lump (or single screen lump) coal. 

Per Ton 

January, 1921 . $4.60 to $6.70 

“ 1922 4.75 “ 6.20 

“ 1923 4.00 “ 5.80 

“ 1924 3.75 “ 5.70 

December, 1924 . 4.20 “ 5.60 

Table 61— Lignite mines (Division 10, Pembina) — Prices f.o.b. 
mine for lump coal. 

Per Ton 

January, 1921 . $4.35 to $6.10 

“ ■ 1922 4.00 “ 6.20 

“ 1923 3.57 “ 4.60 

“ 1924 3.57 “ 4.25 

December, 1924 . 3.50 “ 4.25 


Table 62 — Lignite Mines (Division 11, Edmonton)—Prices 
mine for lump coal. 


Per Ton 


January, 1921 
“ ' 1922 

“ 1923 

“ 1924 

December, 1924 


$4.50 to $5.25 
4.00 “ 4.75 
3.50 “ 4.25 
3.22 “ 4.25 
3.05 “ 4.00 


f.o.b. 


Table 63— Lignite mines 
mine for lump coal. 

January, 1921 .... 

“ " 1922 _ 

“ 1923 .... 

“ 1924 _ 

December, 1924 .... 


(Division 12, Tofield)—Prices 


Per Ton 
$3.50 to $4.76 

3.25 “ 4.10 

2.50 “ 3.60 

2.25 “ 3.50 

2.25 “ 3.25 


f.o.b. 
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Even picking out individual months, it is hardly possible ti 
generalize but, on the whole, there has been a distinct decline it 
prices throughout the four years, amounting on the average t 
well over one dollar a ton for lignite lump coal and over fiftj 
cents a ton for bituminous run of mine. Since December 1924 
owing to the decline in wages, there have been further reduc¬ 
tions in the prices of all coals at the mine. 

Other Revenues: In Appendix XI, which will be more fullj 
described under “Costs” below, will be found a summary of the 
“other revenues,” based on the returns from a number of mines, 
Such revenue is that from rents or other earnings from surface 
holdings of the Company, trading at Company stores, etc. li 
will be seen that, in the case of the bituminous mines, the re¬ 
turns under this heading vary from nothing to a maximum of 
forty-seven cents a ton, with an average ranging from eleven 
cents in 1921 to nineteen cents in 192-1. On a per tonnage basis, 
the other revenue in the latter year makes a higher figure; be¬ 
cause the revenue did not fall as rapidly as the tonnage in that 
strike year. For the lignite mines reviewed in the Appendix, other 
revenue varies from nothing to a maximum of forty cents a 
ton with an average range from nine cents to fifteen cents in the 
respective years. 

It should be noted, in studying Appendix XI and in consid¬ 
ering the statement that will shortly be given as to costs and 
revenue per ton, that the value of the coal used in the colliery 
is, in most instances, included on both sides of the account, be¬ 
ing a charge against operation at so many cents a ton and, there¬ 
fore. also included on the revenue side at the same figure. In 
the case of lignite mines, for such mines as show this item, it 
amounts to only two or three cents a ton, based on the mer¬ 
chantable coal produced. For the bituminous mines, however, 
the value of the coal used at the colliery ranges from an aver¬ 
age of twelve cents to an average of twenty-one cents a ton, 
being slightly higher than the average cost per ton of power 
purchased, as shown by the returns of mines having that item 
instead. 

9. Costs per Ton 

A detailed statement of average costs per ton, based on re¬ 
plies to the Chairman’s Questionnaire is given in Appendix XI 
of this Report. This Appendix gives for each of the four years 
the minimum, maximum and average under each item of cost. 
As indicated in the Appendix, the average is the average of 
those mines for which the information as to that item was avail¬ 
able. In a number of cases, the returns grouped the costs in 
a different way to the questionnaire; for example, material and 
supplies were given as one item and not divided into underground 
and surface; similarly, all labor costs were given as one item, 
not divided into surface and underground. These variations in 
reporting made it impossible to get at an average under each 
particular item so that these averages could be added up to the 
total average cost. However, even with these limitations, the 
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information will be of interest. For all mines, it was possible to 
give a total of the underground and surface costs, before adding 
the items which will next be discussed. 

Administration, office and selling expense was asked for and 
was given in a form in which it could be used, with very trifling 
exceptions. However, the results under this heading must be 
viewed with caution, because of the different methods of mar¬ 
keting coal. While it is a matter of indifference to the net re¬ 
sult, whether all the selling expense be carried by the mine and 
charged against the cost of coal and the revenue shows as the gross 
price per ton, or, in the alternative, if the output is contracted 
for in such a way that the mine is relieved of all selling ex¬ 
pense and thereby both cost and revenue correspondingly re¬ 
duced, these two methods, although they give the same net re¬ 
sult, have a very different effect on the figures for cost per ton 
and revenue per ton, taken separately. The great variation 
shown in the figures for administration, office and selling ex¬ 
pense may, therefore, be ascribed in considerable measure to this 
feature. 

The remaining items of general expense such as rentals, roy¬ 
alties, the Alberta Government Coal Tax, other taxes. Work¬ 
men’s Compensation and insurance do not call for special com¬ 
ment. Taken altogether, as will be seen by the Appendix, they 
amount to more cents per ton than is generally realized and to¬ 
gether make a substantial increase in the cost of coal. 

There are also included in the cost allowances for deprecia¬ 
tion, amortization of development, depletion, reserves for con¬ 
tingencies, as well as the item of interest on adjusted capital, 
which has already been discussed at length in the earlier part 
of this chapter, and, finally, the amount of the Dominion Gov¬ 
ernment Income Tax. It may be mentioned that depletion is 
only allowed by the Income Tax authorities in the case of free¬ 
hold coal; although it is a common practice for other operators 
to include this item usually at ten cents a t on. Since, in general, 
the financial statements appeared To^the chairman to be, if any¬ 
thing, deficient in the matter of providing reserves, this item of 
depletion has been allowed as charged, even in the case of lease¬ 
hold operations. Once more, the item of interest on adjusted 
capital has been taken at eight per cent; because that seemed a 
moderate figure not open to criticism. In the bituminous mines, 
this item, for the year 1923, averaged forty-two cents a ton, 
being, therefore, equivalent to eight per cent on a capital charge 
per ton produced of $5.25. That this is a very moderate figure 
of capitalization may be gathered from the following statement, 
taken from the Report of the United States Coal Commission. 
This statement is based only on mines with an output of 250,000 
tons or more per annum and certain exceptions were made even 
from such operations but, in the aggregate, the mines reported 
produced about thirty per cent of the bituminous tonnage of the 
United States. 
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Table 64 — Investment per ton of certain United States hitu% ^ 
inous mines in the Divisions and for the years indicated. > 


1918-1922 



Number of 

Average Yearly 

Investmei 

Grand Division— 

Companies 

Production 

Per Ton 

Northern Appalachian . 

. 95 

80,720,377 

$7.06 

Southern Appalachian . 

. 17 

9,174,099 

6.34 

Eastern Interior . 

. 47 

30,044,838 

2.31 

Western Interior and Southwestern 3 

2,440,930 

5.96 

Great Plains, Rocky Mountains 
and Pacific Coast . 

. 13 

13,303,049 

9.10 

Total . 

. 175 

142,349,893 

5.95 


Ill the case of the lignite mines analyzed in the Appendh 
the average charge per ton for interest on adjusted capital iva 
in the neighborhood of sixteen cents, corresponding to a capita! 
ization of about two dollars per ton of normal output. In boll 
cases, the charge from this cause increases very rapidly in year 
of short production, the average charge for the bituminous mine 
in the big strike year of 1924 being ninety cents a ton. 

To revert to the comparison with the American figures jus 
given, it should be borne in mind that these are the largest mine 
in the United States, that their investment figures i nclude ^i 
own book valu es on their Imldings of coal ri ghts , which the UA 
Tkiftimission did not’ attempt to scrutinize, and that they are tb 
mines which have installed all the most expensive modern equip 
ment. By so doing, they have been able to reduce the operatin[ 
cost per ton. 

As will be seen. Appendix XI, giving the detailed statemeir 
of costs, deals only with the bituminous mines, as one group 
and the lignite mines of the central field, as another group. Foi 
the sub-bituminous field, the great disparity between the strip¬ 
ping pits and the ordinary mines made minimum and maxiniun 
figures and averages quite meaningless. Where all operation; 
are grouped at the ends of a range, an average figure represent 
nothing because no operations are, in fact, conducted at or neai 
that average. In the southern and northern lignite fields, thf 
operations are, likewise, not uniform enough and the informatioE 
was not sufficiently complete to have the same value for averag¬ 
ing. 

10. Total Costs, Total Revenues and Net Profits and Losses 

per Ton 

Bearing in mind all the foregoing explanations, tables will 
now be given for the total average costs, revenues and profits 
and losses per ton, for the various groups and the various years. 
Here again, the sub-bituminous mines must be omitted because, 
in their case, average figures would be of no value, being merely 
the mean of two extremes. In each of the following tables, the 
percentage reporting is shown, being the percentage which the 
merchantable output of the reporting mines bore to the total mer- 
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chantable output for all mines of the class^ in the respective 
years: 

Table 65— Shotvhig for the reporting bituminoiis mines the av¬ 
erage total cost and the average total revenue per ton with 
the restdting average profit or loss per ton, ivith an mdication 
of the reporting base a^s the percentage which the output 
bore to the total of the class. 




Average Total 

Average 

Average Average 



Cost Per Ton 

Total 

■ Profit 

Loss 


Percentage Including Gov’t 

Revenue 

Per 

Per 

Years 

Reporting 

Income Tax 

Per Ton 

Ton 

Ton 

1921. 

83% 

$5.04 

$5.32 

28c 


1922. 

. . 100% 

5.27 

5.14 


13c 

1923. 

. . 100% 

4.64 

4.87 

23c 


1924. 

93 

5.66 

4.82 


84c 

All four years . 

. . . 95% 

$5.0446 

$5.0421 


Me 


Table 66 — Showing for the reporting lignite mines Group “A” 
{Lethbridge, Medicine Hat and Brooks) the average total 
cost and the average total revenue per ton with the resulting 
average profit or loss per ton, ivith an indication of the re¬ 
porting base as the percentage which the output bore to the 
total of the class. 




Average Total 

Average 

Average Average 



Cost Per Ton 

Total 

Profit 

Loss 


Percentage Including Gov’t 

Revenue 

Per 

Per ' 

Years 

Reporting 

Income Tax 

Per Ton 

Ton 

Ton 

1921. 

84% 

$6.06 

$6.19 

13c 


1922. 

78% 

6.01 

5.74 


27c 

1923. 

85% 

5.91 

6.59 


32c 

1924. 

64% 

6.17 

6.26 


91c 

All four years. . 

79% 

$6.02 

$5.76 


26c 


Table 67 —Showing for the reporting lignite mines Group “B” 
{Drumheller and Ardley) the average total cost and the av¬ 
erage total revenue per ton with the residting average profit 
or loss per ton, ivith an indication of the reporting base as 
the percentage ivhich the output bore to the total of the class. 

Average Total Average Average Average 
Cost Per Ton Total Profit Loss 
Percentage Including Gov’t Revenue Per Per 


Years Reporting Income Tax Per Ton Ton Ton 

1921 . 65% $4.48 $4.52 4c 

1922 . G9% 3.97 4.16 19c 

1923 . 73% 3.78 3.90 12c 

1924 . 65% 3.63 3.80 17c 


All four years.... 63% $3.93 $4.07 14c 
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Table 68— Shotving for the reporting lignite mines Group ‘‘C 
(Pembina, Edmonton and To field.) the average total cost anil 
the average total revenue per ton tvith the resulting averagt 
profit or loss per ton; with an indication of the reporting ba^ 
as the. percentage which the output bore to the total of tk 
class. 

Average Total Average Average Average 
Cost Per Ton Total Profit Loss 

Percentage Including Gov’t Revenue Per Per 


Years Reporting Income Tax Per Ton Ton Ton 

1921 . 40% $3.61 $3.80 19c 

1922 .'. . 397o 3.12 3.10 2c 

1923 . 39% 3.14 3.07 7c 

1924 . 52% 2.816 2.801 IV 2 C 


All four years.... 42% $3,123 $3,138 IV 2 C 


Table 69 — Shoiving for all reporting lignite mines the averagi 
total cost and the average total revenue per ton ivith tk 
residting average profit or loss per ton, with an indication ol 
the reporting base ns the percentage ivhich the output bon 
to the total of the lignite output of the province. 

Average Total Average Average Average 
Cost Per Ton Total Profit Loss 

Percentage Including Gov’t Revenue Per Per 


Years Reporting Income Tax Per Ton Ton Ton 

1921 . 59% $4.96 $5.07 11c 

1922 . 61% 4.37 4.39 2c 

1923 . 65% 4.28 4.24 4c 

1924 . 56% 3.89 3.78 11c 


All four years_ 60% $4.37 $4.36 Ic 


Table 70 — Shoiving for all reporting mines the average total 
cost and the average total revenue per ton with the resulting 
average profit or loss per ton, ivith an indication of the re¬ 
porting base as the percentage ivhich the output bore to the 
total output of the province. 

Average Total Average Average Average 
Cost Per Ton Total Profit Loss 

Percentage Including Gov’t Revenue Per Per 


Years Reporting Income Tax Per Ton Ton Ton 

1921 . 75% $4.91 $5.15 24c 

1922 . 76% 4.774 4.769 lie 

1923 .■.. 84% 4.45 4.55 10c 

1924 . 69% 4.64 4.14 40c 


All four years.... 76% $4.65 $4.66 Ic 


11. Comparison with Bituminous Mines of the United States 

In considering the following table, taken from the Report of 
the United States Coal Commission, and comparing it with the 
results in Alberta, several differences must be kept in mind. The 
American table deals with the cost f.o.b. the mine, not including 
selling expense, and on the revenue side with the net selling 
price. All items connected with the selling coal were carefully 
excluded from the returns of such companies as handled the dis- 
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posing of their own product. The items thus omitted covered 
commissions, salesmen’s salaries and expenses and general sales 
office expense. No indication is given in the Report as to the 
difference it would make if selling expense were included on 
both sides of the account, as it is in the Alberta figures. The 
“margin” shown in the American table is the difference between 
the sales realization per ton and the f.o.b. mine cost per ton and 
is subject, in the first instance, to deduction for Federal taxes 
and then to the payment of interest. As the United States Re¬ 
port says: “The margin necessary to a profitable operation 
varies greatly from operator to operator. One operator may 
have a heavy investment in mining, while another operator may 
have a small investment but a high labor cost. In the case of 
the first operator, the margin must be larger in order to give an 
equal rate of remuneration to the larger amount of invested 
capital per ton of product.” In considering the American fig¬ 
ures, then, an amount must be added to both sides of the account 
for selling expense and from the margin shown must be deducted 
the Federal taxes and an allowance for return on capital; be¬ 
fore the figures would be on a basis, comparable to that used 
for the province of Alberta. 

Table 71— From the United States Coal Commission Report. 
Average labor and total f.o.b. mine' costs, sales realizations 
and margins per ton of 1,180 operators in 8-3 fields for the 
year 1922. 

Costs 

Total Sales 


Region— 

Labor 

f.o.b. Mine Realization 

Margin 

Northern Appalachian . 

$1.74 

$2.04 

$2.98 

$0.34 

Southern Appalachian . 

1.49 

2.28 

2.65 

.37 

Eastern Interior. 

1.95 

2.54 

3.02 

.48 

Western Interior and 

Southwestern . 

3.03 

3.94 

3.88 

.00 (loss) 

Great Plains, Rocky Mountains 
and Pacific Coast . 

2.02 

2.88 

3.30 

.42 

United States . 

$1.84 

$2.05 

$3.01 

$0.36 


12. Dividends 

In Section 2 on Capitalization, it has been pointed out that 
it is a matter of indifference in what form the permanent in¬ 
vestment has been provided, whether by issuing common or pre¬ 
ference stock, bonds or other securities or by loans, etc., or by 
a combination of these methods. In the same broad sense, divi¬ 
dends should comprise all returns made on the capital thus 
provided. In a narrower sense, dividends are commonly under¬ 
stood to be the payments made to the holders of preference or 
common stock. Such dividends are, generally a matter of pub¬ 
lic record and a fairly complete account of them has been secured 
but to give these and omit the other forms of return on capital 
would be to give an incomplete statement. The chairman, there¬ 
fore, has come to the conclusion that, in this matter of dividends, 
his record is not clear enough or complete enough to warrant its 
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inclusion in this Report. Even if ascertainable, a statement i 
dividends paid is apt to be misleading. After all, what is { 
importance is to know what profits were made, not how thos 
profits have been disposed of. That becomes a matter of ind 
vidual policy. Some companies may pay out in dividends all tl 
profits they make. A more conservative policy is to distribui 
only a part and keep something in hand for contingencies. I 
any case, the dividends declared and paid in any year are, ft 
the most part, not out of profits earned in that year but outi 
the profits of the preceding year of the company, together wit 
the carry forward from previous years. The dividends declare 
in 1921 would, generally speaking, be based on the business o 
the year 1920, with some regard to the prospects of the currei 
year up to the time, when the decision is made as to what div 
dend can in prudence be distributed. A statement of dividend 
paid by the various classes of coal mines for the four years iii 
der review, namely 1921 to 1924 inclusive, even if complete an 
accurate, would not assist an understanding of the progress o 
the industry during those years. Once more, it is the profits« 
losses that count in this connection and not what disposition i 
made of the one or pi'ovision made for the other. 

13. Summary of Financial Results 

All the foregoing part of this chapter is an attempt to pn 
sent an account of the real position of the Alberta coal industrj 
on the financial side. In a purely cash way, an enterprise cai 
carry on for a considerable time, without providing for obsoles 
cence, depreciation or other reserves and without earning any rf 
turn on its capital; but it cannot do so indefinitely nor can it 
in the meantime, attract fresh capital for improvements and ex 
pansion. To disclose the real position, these items must be in 
eluded, as they have been in this chapter; although, for the rea 
sons given, this has been done on a conservative scale. Assuming 
however, that the allowances have been sufficient and that tt 
results for the reporting mines can be taken as representing th 
whole industry, the following general conclusions may be drawn 

(a) The aggregate result of the four years’ operations o: 
all mines was, as nearly as possible, an even break (Ta 
ble 34—^net profit less than one cent a ton on the output) 

(b) This remarkably balanced result was, however, (Tablf 
35) made up of nearly half the number of mines, makiiif 
a profit in the four years of twm and a half million dol 
lars, and over half the mines, losing nearly as much. 

(c) On a tonnage basis but taking the results of individual 
mines for the whole four year period, nearly sixty pei 
cent of the output was produced at a profit, averagiiif 
about twenty-six cents a ton, and a little more than fortj 
per cent of the tonnage was produced at a loss, averag¬ 
ing about 32c. a ton (Table 35). 

(d) In the bituminous mines (Table 39), an even break oi 
the whole operations was made up by half the mines, 
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making a profit of nearly one and a quarter million 
dollars, and the other half, losing the same amount. 

(e) In the bituminous mines by tons (Table 39), nearly sev¬ 
enty per cent of the tonnage was produced at a profit, 
averaging about 20c. a ton and a little over thirty per 
cent at a loss, averaging about 43c. a ton. 

(/) In the sub-bituminous mines (Table 42), a net profit of 
nearly one quarter of a million dollars was the result of 
some mines making a profit of nearly half a million dol¬ 
lars and the rest losing nearly one quarter of a million. 

(g) In the lignite mines (Table 54), the practically even 
break resulted from about half of the mines, making a 
profit of nearly a million dollars and the other half los¬ 
ing a little more. 

(h) For the lignite mines on a tonnage basis, about forty 
per cent was produced at a profit, averaging 33c. a ton 
and the other sixty per cent at a loss of about 24c. a 
ton (Table 54). 

(i) For the lignite mines by districts, however, the approx¬ 
imately even break really represented losses in the south¬ 
ern field (Table 44), of over half a million dollars, pro¬ 
fits in the central field (Table 46), of nearly half a million 
dollars and in the northern field (Table 50), a little bet¬ 
ter than an even break. 

(j) Examining the records by years, the bituminous mines 
in 1921 and 1923 together, made one and one-half million 
dollars which they lost in 1922 and 1924. The sub-bitu¬ 
minous mines made profits in 1921 and 1922 and losses 
in 1923 and 1924. The southern lignite mines made a 
small profit in 1921 and losses in the other three years. 
The central lignite mines made profits in each of the four 
years. The northern lignite mines made a profit in 1921 
and a small loss in the other three years. Lignite mines 
in the aggregate made profits in 1921 and 1922 and losses 
in 1923 and 1924. All mines in the grand aggregate 
made profits in 1921 and 1923 of about a million and a 
half dollars and losses in 1922 and 1924 of a like amount. 

It may be well to repeat, what has been pointed out in de¬ 
tail under each heading, that the above aggregate results by kind 
of coal and field were the resultant of divergent results for in¬ 
dividual mines. Obviously, the strikes of 1922 and 1924 must 
be held, in a general way, accountable for the losses in those 
years. It would be quite wrong, however, to say that the strike 
was directly responsible for the whole of the loss. The bitum¬ 
inous mines for the year 1923 enjoyed a certain amount of busi¬ 
ness in anticipation of the strike, which was expected in 1924. 
It would, however, be safe enough to say that, but for these 
strikes, on the whole each year would have shown at least a 
moderate profit in the coal industry of Alberta. 

It is always easy to be wise after the event. Obviously, a 
much more satisfactory showing could have been made if it had 
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been possible, in some way, to dispense with the operations tha! 
for the four years, were carried on at a loss, adding that muc! 
to the tonnage of the profitable operations and thereby enablin; 
them to make a still more favorable showing. But, even if th' 
machinery had existed for doing this, there would have been tt 
difficulty of selecting in advance which were going to prove tt 
profitable operations. Even in retrospect, it must remain an ud 
answered question as to whether the disparity in financial result 
as between companies, was due entirely to natural conditions o: 
may be ascribed, in part, to differences in management and sales 
manship. The measures for the improvement of the industrj 
which may seem at a first glance to be suggested by the summaii 
of financial results just given, must be considered in the light o: 
the whole of this Report. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

MARKETING 

A. GENERAL SURVEY 

Before proceeding to a discussion of each market in its relation 
present or prospective to the coal industry of Alberta some gen¬ 
eral tables are given for reference. These tables are taken from 
various publications and show some discrepancies: 

1. Coal Consumption in Canada 


Table 72 — Coal consimiption in. Canada by years, shoiving 
amounts and percentages of Canadian and imported coal and 
consumption per capita. 


Calendar 

Canadian 


Imported 


Per Capita 

Year 

Short Tons 

% 

Short Tons 

7r- 

Total 

Short Tons 

1886. 

1,596,950 

45.9 

1,884,161 

54,1 

3,480,111 

0.758 

1887. 

1,848,365 

45.7 

2,192,260 

54,3 

4,040,625 

0.871 

1888. 

2,013,925 

37.8 

3,314,353 

62.2 

5,328,278 

1.137 

1889. 

1,992,988 

44.4 

2,490,931 

55.6 

4,483,919 

0.946 

1890. 

2,360,196 

47.8 

2,581,187 

52.2 

4,941,383 

1.031 

1891. 

2,606,490 

46.7 

2,980,222 

53.3 

5,586,712 

1.153 

1892. 

2,464,012 

44.4 

3,083,429 

55.6 

5,546,441 

1.133 

1893. 

2,823,187 

47.6 

3,110,462 

52.4 

5,933,649 

1.198 

1894. 

2,743,376 

48.5 

2,917,818 

51.6 

5,661,194 

1.130 

1895. 

2,467,109 

45.7 

2,933,752 

54.3 

5,400,861 

1.066 

1896. 

2,639,055 

45.1 

3,206,456 

54.9 

5,845,511 

1.140 

1897. 

2,799,977 

47.3 

3,124,485 

52.7 

5,924,462 

1.143 

1898. 

3,023,079 

48.0 

3,274,981 

52.0 

6,298,060 

1.200 

1899. 

3,631,882 

47.0 

4,092,361 

53.0 

7,724,243 

1.454 

1900. 

3,989,542 

47.8 

4,361,563 

62.2 

8,361,105 

1.561 

1901. 

4,912,664 

50.5 

4,810,213 

49.5 

9,722,877 

1.810 

1902. 

5,376,413 

51.0 

5,165,938 

49.0 

10,642,351 

1.927 

1903. 

6,005,735 

52.2 

5,491,870 

47.8 

11,507,605 

2.055 

1904. 

6,697,183 

49.2 

6,909,651 

50.8 

13,606,834 

2.346 

1906. 

7,032,661 

48.9 

7,343,880 

51.1 

14,376,541 

2.362 

1906. 

7,927,560 

51.7 

7,398,906 

48.3 

15,326,466 

2.425 

1907. 

8,617,352 

45.0 

10,649,503 

55.0 

19,166,856 

2.947 

1908. 

9,156,478 

47.3 

10,195,424 

52.7 

19,351,902 

2.820 

1909. 

8,913,376 

47.9 

9,711,826 

62.1 

18,625,202 

2.682 

1910. 

10,532,103 

50.2 

10,438,123 

49.8 

20,970,226 

2.960 

1911. 

9,822,749 

40.5 

14,424,949 

59.5 

24,247,698 

3.365 

1912. 

12,385,696 

46.0 

14,539,104 

54.0 

26,934,800 

3.657 

1913. 

13,450,168 

42.6 

18,132,387 

57.4 

31,582,545 

4.196 

1914. 

12,214,403 

45.5 

14,637,920 

54.5 

26,852,323 

3.490 

1915. 

11,500,480 

48.1 

12,406,212 

51.9 

23,906,692 

3.041 

1916. 

12,348,036 

41.3 

17,517,820 

68.7 

29,865,856 

3.717 

1917. 

12,813,603 

37.2 

20,810,132 

62.8 

33,123,735 

4.049 

1918. 

13,160,731 

37.8 

21,611,101 

62.2 

34,771,832 

4.175 

1919. 

11,849,046 

41.1 

16,982,773 

58.9 

28,831,819 

3.401 

1920. 

14,388,541 

40.9 

20,815,596 

59.1 

35,204,137 

4.079 

1921. 

13,070.217 

41.9 

18,103,620 

58.1 

31,173,837 

3.547 

1922. 

13,338.849 

48.3 

14,257,424 

57.7 

27,696,273 

3.078 

1923. 

15,336,165 

40.3 

22,687,320 

69.7 

38,023,486 

4.157 
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Table 73 —Coal consumption in Canada by years, shown 
amounts and percentages of each character of coal, anthn 
cite, bituminous, lignite. 



Anthracite 

Bituminou.s 

Li 

gnite 

Total 

Calendar Short Tons 

Short Tons 

Short Tons 

Short Tot 

Year 

Millions 

'A 

Millions 

Vc 

Millions % 

Million; 

1918. 

4.9 

14.1 

26.6 

76.6 

3.2 

9.3 

34.8 

1919. 

5.0 

17.5 

20.8 

TZ.Z 

2.9 

10.2 

28.8 

1920. 

5. 

14.3 

26.5 

75.2 

3.7 

10.5 

35.2 

1921. 

4.6 

15. 

23.2 

74.5 

3.3 

10.5 

31.1 

1922. 

2.7 

10. 

21.4 

77.5 

3.5 

12.5 

27.6 

1923. 

5.2 

13.6 

29.3 

76.9 

3.6 

9.5 

38.1 

Table 74— 

-Caimda’s coal balance 

sheet 

{in millions 

of shoi 

tons.) 









1913 

1915 

1916 1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 19! 

Production . . 

15.0 

13.3 

14.5 14.0 

14.9 

18.7 

16.9 

15.0 15, 

Exports . . . 

1.5 

1.8 

2.1 1.7 

1.8 

2.1 

2.5 

1.9 1 

Net ... . 

13.5 

11.5 

12.4 12.3 

13.1 

11.6 

14.4 

13.1 11 

Imports— 








Bituminous 

13.5 

8.4 

13.0 15.5 

16.9 

12.4 

15.9 

13.5 11, 

Anthracite. 

4.6 

4.0 

4.5 5.3 

4.8 

4.9 

4.9 

4.6 2, 

Consumption. 

31.6 

23.9 

29.9 33.1 

34.8 

28.9 

35.2 

31.2 21 


Table 75 — Coal consumption in Canada, by provinces, for th 
year 1923. 

SHORT TONS 


Province Anthracite Bituminous lignite Total 



53,739 

3,791,303 

795,020 


3,845,0t 
885,3« 

New Brunswick. 

90,343 


Prince Edward Island . . 

4,303 

83,680 


87,98. 


. 1,816,409 

4,700,770 


6,517,17 




Central Ontario . 

Head of lakes and 

. 3,062,208 

11,742,856 

51,331 

14,856,33 

Manitoba . 

138,414 

2,537,958 

701,615 

3,377,98' 

Saskatchewan. 

2,291 

121,192 

1,338,610 

1,462,09: 

Alberta . 

107 

3,519,224 

1,419,539 

4,938,87 

B.C. and Yukon . 

174 

1,979,068 

73,331 

2,052,57 

Total tons . 

. -;'6,167,988 

*29,271,071 

3,584,426 

.38,023,48: 


t Of which United States supplied 4,906,222 tons and Great Britait 
261,659 tons. 

* Of which United States supplied 17,248,298 tons and Great Britaii 
268,810 tons. 

The above table shows consumption “Head of Lakes and Mani¬ 
toba.” It is possible that Saskatchewan should share this tonnagt 
But the table is a vast improvement over those usually publisliet 
giving importations into Canada and including as “Destinatioi 
—Ontario” all the imports through Port Arthur and Fort Wil 
liam. It is true those ports of entry are in Ontario; but the grea: 
bulk of the coal is destined for consumption in Manitoba and t( 
some extent Saskatchewan. The Canadian figures of coal import' 
thus furnish no direct guide to the possible market in individual 
localities or provinces. The American figures of coal export aw 
for the same reason of little use for this purpose and are not 
given in this report. 
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It is very desirable that the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in 
co-operation with the Customs Department and the Railways 
should arrive at accurate figures for the consumption in the 
various provinces and particularly in the provinces of Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan. The problem is recognized in the report of 
the Bureau but is met by giving figures for Head of Lakes and 
Manitoba combined. This is not entirely satisfactory, so far as 
the Alberta coal industry is concerned, and, in the interests of 
that industry, some plan should be worked out for ascertaining 
separate figures for Saskatchewan, Manitoba and Western On¬ 
tario. 

With this caution as to uncertainty of final destination the 
figures for imports through Port Arthur, Fort William and Fort 
Francis are as follows: 

Table 76 — Imports of coal at Fort William, Port Arthur and 
Fort Francis. 

IN SHORT TONS 


Year Bituminous Anthracite Total 

1919 . 1,607,087 466,215 2,073,252 

1920 . 2,075,536 296,330 2,371,866 

1921.. 2,103,874 261,028 2,364,902 

1922 . 2,030,351 57,537 2,087 888 

1923 . 2,446,143 82,987 2,529,130 

1924 . 1,974,172 89,525 2,063,697 


B. MARKETS FOR ALBERTA COAL 

2. General Survey of Alberta’s Markets 

Before discussing each market for Alberta coal, it will be well 
to give statistics year by year showing all mai'kets. Appendix 
VI is a compilation of such statistics showing, according to char¬ 
acter of coal and Coal Mining Divisions, the disposition of the 
total output for the years 1917 to 1925 inclusive. For the years 
1917, 1918 and 1919 shipments to railways were not reported 
separately but were included with the amounts shipped for con¬ 
sumption within the Provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan. 
Sub-bituminous coal was not shown separately until the year 1922 
but was included as part of the bituminous shipments. With these 
exceptions, the tabulation is complete as described. The explana¬ 
tion which precedes Table 18 in Chapter III applies equally to 
the tabulation in Appendix VI, it being necessary to fit the old 
mining “districts” into the mining “divisions.” As stated, the 
inaccuracy resulting from this process applies only to the years 
1917 to 1922 and is not serious even for those years. Appendix 
VI may therefore be examined for the general course of market¬ 
ing by years. 

A better general idea will be obtained by a study of Plate II, 
which gives the shipments month by month to the several mar¬ 
kets. The monthly figures from which this chart was made will 
be found in the annual reports of the Mines Branch and are not 
reproduced here. It will be seen that for the years 1917, 1918 and 
1919 the coal sold to railways was included with the other sales 
in the provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan; but since that time 
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railway coal is shown separately except that some railway coa 
is included in the shipment to Saskatchewan in the years 192; 
and 1922. A study of this chart will reveal the highly irregula; 
character of the sales in all the markets, the cumulative effect o: 
which is shown in the chart of total production. The nature o: 
these variations and the probabilities for the future will be take 
up under the heading of each individual market. 

3. Railway Market 

Importance —The great importance of the railway market t 
the bituminous and sub-bituminous mines and its relation to tb 
whole coal industry of the province will appear from the follow 
ing table: 

Table 77 — Coal sold for raihvay consumption accordin<j to Mim' 
Branch reports. 

Bituminous Mines Sub-Bituminous Mines Total 


% of 



Tons of 

%- of 

Tons of 

% of 

Tons of 

Productio; 

Year 

2,000 lbs. Production 

2,000 lbs. 

Production 

2,000 lbs. 

of Provint- 

1920 . 

. 2,506,507 

73.3 



2,506,507 

37 

1921 . 

. 2,016,444? 

69.6? 



2,016,444? 34.5? 

1922 . 

. 1,679,092? 

75.8? 

394,944 

62.2 

2,074,036 

? 34.9? 

1923 . 

. 2,860,928 

88.3 

249,193 

53.8 

3,110,121 

45.3 

1924 . 

. 1,280,999 

84.6 

332,575 

56.2 

1,613,574 

31 

1925 . 

. 1,850,152 

86.2 

289,564 

49.8 

2,189,716 

36.4 


Although the shipment of coal to railways has been reports 
separately since the beginning of the year 1920 an examinatioi 
of the shipments of bituminous coal reveals the fact that in tb 
years 1921 and 1922 part of the tonnage destined for railway us- 
was returned to the Mines Department and published in it 
annual reports as “shipped for consumption in Saskatchewan' 
(see Section 5 of this chapter). The extent of this error wa; 
probably about 170,000 tons in 1921 and 150,000 tons in 1922 anc 
these amounts should be added to the above figures for the re¬ 
spective years. It is impossible now to ascertain accurately wlia' 
this tonnage was and accordingly the amounts and percentages 
for the years 1921 and 1922 are shown with a question mark. 

Historical: Appended hereto as Appendix VIII (not printed) 
are maps of the C.P.R. and C.N.R. in Western Canada showiiif 
the lines colored according to the origin of the coal that was beiiif 
consumed by the railways in the year 1925. The idea of this mai; 
is taken from a similar map, published in the volume on the Con¬ 
servation of Coal in Canada, issued by the Commission of Con¬ 
servation. It is very interesting to comnare the map of 1911 
with the map of 1925. In 1911, coal from the U.S. was being used 
for all of Manitoba and about the eastern two-thirds of Sas¬ 
katchewan. Alberta coal supplied the province of Alberta and the 
western third of Saskatchewan and a small part of eastern B.C 
In the map of 1925 the part of the corresponding territory sup¬ 
plied by coal from the U.S. stops at Winnipeg; and Alberta coal| 
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supplies practically the whole of Manitoba, including part of the 
railway coal used east of Winnipeg, all Saskatchewan, all Alberta, 
and a considerably larger part of British Columbia. 

Toted Consumption: In the information which follows, it 
should be noted that the “Western Region” of the C.N.R. prac¬ 
tically coincides with the C.P.R. “Western Lines.” Both extend 
from Port Arthur, Fort William and Armstrong (on the C.N.R.) 
west to the Pacific Coast, including in the C.N.R. the branch line 
from Fort Francis to Duluth. This has made it possible to com¬ 
bine the statistics as to coal consumption and coal deliveries on 
the two great railways. In what follows therefore, the territory 
that is dealt with is from the ports on Lake Superior to the 
Pacific Coast: 

Table 78 — Consumption of railway fuel in Western Canada on 
Western lines of C.P.R. and Western region of C.N.R., being 
from Fort William and Port Arthur on the east to Vancouver 
and Prince Rupert on the west, including C.N.R. from Fort 
Francis to Duluth and lines in Vancouver Island. 



1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

January . 

. 368,879 

252,042 

358,640 

357,862 

February . 

. 314,445 

239,420 

311,342 

299,356 

March. 

. 333,649 

274,055 

328,290 

288,448 

April. 

. 281,917 

198,307 

283,100 

249,318 

May. 

. 234,174 

213,941 

279,682 

272,273 

June. 

. 225,432 

214,978 

247,686 

302,435 

July. 

. 253,233 

237,203 

324.015 

263,694 

August. 

. 298,748 . 

259,138 

294,812 

226,111 

September. 

. 370,790 

388,078 

364,670 

248,621 

October. 

. 446,128 

491,521 

536,493 

372,412 

November. 

. 402,460 

480,561 

539,504 

427,615 

December. 

. 344,860 

444,826 

488,185 

358,095 


3,874,715 

3,694,070 

4,356,419 

.3,666,240 


Ten months to October 81, 1920—2,783,291. 


Variations in Consumption: The marked annual variation in 
the consumption of coal by the railways is the result of variations 
in the volume of traffic. That consumption reached its peak in 
1923. The drop in consumption in 1924 was due primarily to 
diminished traffic. It was. also, partly due to operating economies 
which will be discussed later. For the year 192.5, traffic was light 
the first part of the year and, even with the heavy grain move¬ 
ment in the latter part of the year, it is apparent that the total 
figures will not reach 1923. In a general way, it may be said that, 
for the last two years, there have been decreases in traffic up till 
July, 1925, since when there has been an improvement. The 
seasonal variations in consumption, as disclosed b.v the monthly 
figures, are of considerable importance. Dealing particularly with 
the part of the railway market that is supplied by Alberta coal, 
it may be said, broadly, that the consumption in the four months, 
September to December inclusive, is practically equivalent to that 
of the first eight months of the year. 

Prospective Consumption : As to future prospects, increased 
consumption by the railways will come mainly through increased 
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population and increased business. As against this, they are con¬ 
tinually achieving operating economies. The officials of one rail¬ 
way stated that, in the past ten years in the freight service there 
had been a decrease of 20 per cent in the fuel consumption per 
1,000 gross ton miles; but that any further reduction by operat¬ 
ing economies would probably come more slowly. Officials of the 
other railway system expressed the opinion that the next ten 
years might show 10 per cent or even a much greater reduction in 
coal consumption to handle the same amount of traffic. In this 
connection, a tabulation on fuel conservation in the freight service 
on Class 1 railways in the United States, for the years 1920-24, 
shows a saving in the fuel bill of 1924 over that of 1920, on 
account of decreased consumption for the same service, of 
$39,000,000 on a total fuel bill in 1920 of $378,000,000.00 or more 
than 10 per cent in the four years. For the western district, alone, 
in the freight service on the same railways, the saving in the fuel 
bill on account of decreased consumption per ton miles was 
nearly $18,000,000.00 on a total fuel bill of $138,000,000.00, or 
over 17 per cent in the four years. 

Pon'dered Coal: Inquiries were made as to the use of pow¬ 
dered coal on locomotives, as that might have a bearing on certain 
problems of preparation in Alberta mines; but, while some ex¬ 
periments have been made in the U.S., the Commission could not 
discover that any railway line there was using this method in a 
practical way and it remains something for the future. 

Electrification: Electrification of railways has a bearing on 
the coal market. The Commission was unable to discover any im¬ 
portant prospective development along this line. If such develop¬ 
ment occurs it will, iu the first instance at least, displace oil rather 
than coal. 

Oil: As to the use of oil on locomotives, the C.N.R. have been 
using it on the Smithers Division, practically ever since the line 
was opened, and, if anything, the use of oil is extending. They 
are using California and some Montana oil. On the C.P.R., oil is 
being used from Field to Revelstoke, on three passenger engines 
from Calgary to Field and on the yard engines in Vancouver. So 
far as the C.P.R. is concerned, the use of oil is, if anything, de¬ 
creasing at the present time; and it is now being used not for 
economy but from the standpoint of conservation of the forests. 
If any new source of oil develops that will give it at a lower price 
to the railways, it might have an important bearing on the con¬ 
sumption of coal in Western Canada. Depending naturall.v on 
quality and conditions, it may be taken roughly that four barrels 
of oil are equivalent to one ton of coal; but there are additional 
operating economies in the use of oil. 

Alberta’s Share: In the following table are given the total 
receipts and the Alberta purchases showing the percentage of 
the latter to the former. The Commission has not recorded in 
detail the source of the other coal but the maps (not printed) 
will indicate clearlj!" enough the position in this respect: 
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Table 79 — Purchaser of raihvay fuel in Western Canada on 
Western lines of C.P.R. and Western region of C.N.R. being 
from Fort William and Port Arthur on the east to Vancouver 
and Prince Rupert on the ivest, including C.N.R. from- Fort 
Francis to Duluth and lines in Vancouver Island. 

Mines Branch Report 

Total Receipts Total 

Receipts Alberta Per cent Alberta Ship- 


Year Tons Coal Tons Alberta ments to Railways 

1921 . 3,660,885 2,186,500? 59.7? 2,186,500? 

1922 . 3,923,465 2,224,000? 56.7? 2,224,000’ 

1923 . 5,206,494 3,132,140 60.16 3,110,121 

1924 . 3,441,013 1,614,564 46.92 1,613,574 

1925 (to Oct. 31) 2,743,864 2,005,885 73.10 1,813,913 


Note—In the above table the figures of Alberta receipts for 1921 and 
1922 wei'e not available from both railways and the shipments given by the 
Mines Department as Alberta shipments to railways have been used instead 
with the necessary correction in those figures explained in the foot note to 
Table 77. Because of this correction round figures are used and queried. 
For the years 1923 and 1924 the figures returned by the railways show a 
close agreement wdth the figures for Alberta shipments to railways. For the 
first ten months of 1925 there is for some reason not the same close agree¬ 
ment. This may right itself when the retuims for the complete year 1925 
are made. 

Variations in Purchases: It will be seen from the above table 
that the annual variations in the receipts of coal by the railways 
are greater even than the variations in annual consumption. The 
year 1923 shows a much greater excess of receipts over the pre¬ 
ceding and following years than can be explained solely on the 
ground of the greater consumption in that year. The general 
explanation of this is that the stock carried over from 1922 was 
low and had to be restored to a normal basis. In addition, labor 
trouble was anticipated not only here but in the U. S. and a 
large quantity of coal was put in stock to provide for this emer¬ 
gency. In 1924 consumption fell off. The strike in the U. S. did 
not materialize. On the other hand the Alberta mines went on 
strike; so that for the whole of that year reserve stocks were 
largely being drawn on. For the current year, the Alberta mines 
were not working until April and the deficiency was made up by 
coal shipped in from the B. C. Crowsnest area and from stock. 
When the Alberta mines did start up, they received orders 
although there was still coal in stock. The Commission has not 
ascertained the exact amount of coal in storage on the railways 
at definite periods but believes that the condition in this respect 
is more or less normal at the present time; and storage, which is 
the balancing factor in the annual variations above referred to, 
should not prove a disturbing factor in the market in the immedi¬ 
ate future. 

General Policy: As to the general policy, the Commission re¬ 
ceived emphatic assurances from officials of both railways that, 
given a regular and dependable supply of suitable quality at a 
suitable price, the railways of Canada are prepared to go the 
limit in giving preference to Canadian coal. As between one 
Canadian coal and another, the question must, naturally, be de¬ 
cided on strictly business grounds. The great increase in the 
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use of Alberta coal to the exclusion of American coal, as revealed 
by the comparison of the map of 1925 with that of 1911, must be 
set down in part to this general policy. Beginning about Novem¬ 
ber, 1924, there has been a definite policy of discontinuing the 
use of American coal west of Winnipeg, except under emergency 
conditions. The present policy is to take Alberta coal right into 
Winnipeg for eight months in the year and, as will appear later, 
there has recently been a still further extension eastward. The 
reduction in wages in October, 1924, and the still further reduc¬ 
tion this year have had an important bearing on this extension 
of the market. The Commission received from one of the locals 
of the U. M. W. A. a recommendation that the use of American 
steam coal be prohibited west of Winnipeg. It will be seen by 
the above that this is the policy on which the railways have them¬ 
selves determined. In giving evidence before the Commission, 
several of the operators recognized the sympathetic attitude of 
the Canadian railways and gave them credit for their desire to 
use Canadian coal wherever possible. 

Regularity of Supply: Such, then, is the general policy but 
the practical working out of it involves the problems of regular¬ 
ity of supply, quality and price. The railways must, at all times, 
take steps to protect themselves against a complete stoppage of 
the supply from Canadian mines and, even short of complete 
stoppage, irregularity of supply creates traffic difficulties for 
the railway in the distribution of rolling stock and in the work 
at storage points. Coal from somewhere must be coming for¬ 
ward as uniformly as possible in order to keep the stocking crews 
busy at the various points. Like other markets, the operators 
and mine workmen of Alberta must realize that, if they are to 
enjoy the fullest measure of the railway market, they must ar¬ 
range for the utmost regularity in supplying the coal. 

Quality:_ As to quality, Alberta operators have in the past 
been met with a certain amount of prejudice in favor of Ameri¬ 
can coal. There was a natural reluctance to any change, those 
using the coal preferring the kind to wffiich they have become 
accustomed. The chief claim for superiority of the American 
coal rvas on account of its physical condition. In cold weather, 
V hen the coal cannot be wetted down, there rvas said to be some 
loss of Alberta coal in fines through the smoke-stack but this 
trouble was not so pronounced with the coals wdiich coke. In 
changing from one coal to another, the engines have to be drafted 
ditrerently, the American coal on account of its physical condi¬ 
tion standing a heavier draft. The great expansion of the rail- 
market for Alberta coal above referred to shows that this 
niitial leluctance to change on the part of firemen and others has 
been successfully overcome. Railway officials stated to the Com¬ 
mission that the Alberta coal they are now' getting show's better 
piepaiation than ever before; and that the various w'asheries that 
wn? , being installed are reducing the ash content. 

Vith regard to the general opinion above recorded and the tests 
on which it IS based, it should be noted that such tests have in 
general been made by men more accustomed to American coal. 
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Alberta operators claim on the average an equal degree of super¬ 
iority, at least over the American coal that is shipped to Western 
Canada, and point for one thing to the more complete combustion 
of Alberta coal, as witness the absence of smoke. 

Cost Delivered: As to price, at the present time strictly on 
the basis of the cost laid down of an individual carload of coal, 
the dividing line between Alberta and American coal would be a 
little west of Winnipeg. The Commission understands that coal 
could be purchased in the summer of 1925, in the U. S. for as 
low as $1.40 a ton at the mine. Such coal could be laid down at 


the head of the lakes as follows: 

Mine. $1.40 

Freight to American lake ports and dumping 1.99 

I'essel freight.30 

Duty.50 

Dockage .50 


$4.69 

Ohio coal apparently costs— 

At the mine. $2.00 

Freight to American lake ports and dumping 1.71 

Vessel freight.30 

Duty.50 

Dockage.50 


$5.01 

Assuming a cost of half a cent a ton mile for transporting 
the coal 0. C. S. (On Company Service), the following would be 


the price at Winnipeg: 

American coal at head of lakes .... $4.70 $5.00 

440 miles to Winnipeg at i/)C. per ton 

mile. 2.20 2.20 


Cost at Winnipeg . $6.90 $7.20 

As against this, assuming a mine price of $3.50 for Alberta 
coal the following would be the cost: 

Price at mine . $3.50 

Average of 900 miles to Winnipeg at 1/2 c. per 
ton mile . 4.50 


Cost at Winnipeg. $8.00 


Subject to variations in the mileage and in the price charged 
at the various mines, the above will show, as stated, that, on an 
individual shipment, the point of equal cost would lie somewhere 
west of Winnipeg. Moving westward, naturally, the trans¬ 
portation cost from the Alberta mines becomes less and from the 
head of the lakes becomes greater until the point of equality is 
reached. On the other hand, by giving Alberta operators in¬ 
creased business, a lower price can be secured on the total supply, 
including that for the territory into which American coal could 
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not penetrate on a strictly price basis. The saving on the ton- 
nage in that territory goes to offset the increased cost in thf 
other territory. In the price paid for American coal, the cost 
at the mine and the freight to lake ports are monies spent out 
of Canada. The price paid for Alberta coal and the entire cost 
of transporting it are monies spent in Canada, in territory tribu¬ 
tary to the railways themselves. The saving on their whole fuel 
bill and the general advantage of building up business in Wes¬ 
tern Canada are the elements which the railways consider ii 
arriving at the general policy above described. As already stated, 
the recent reduction in wages has had a most important bearing 
on enabling the Alberta operators to quote prices that would se¬ 
cure them the extra railway market. The full effect of that 
reduction has not yet been felt because of the complication ol 
orders placed with other mines and of the amount of coal ii 
storage. 

It is evident that the cost to the railway of transporting 0, 
C. S. coal becomes a very important factor in reaching a decision 
as to the source of supply. All the arguments that have been put 
forward for ascertaining accurately the cost of a shipment k 
Ontario apply with equal force here. The Commission under¬ 
stands that one of the railway systems in the country is in thf 
habit of adding the transportation costs on its own coal and con¬ 
sidering the cost landed of each shipment. The other systen 
omits this charge from both sides of the account but makes at 
investigation and calculation of the costs periodically, for tht 
purpose of determining its fuel policy. In either case, the figurt 
of costs thus used is important in a close decision as to hmi 
far Alberta coal can move eastward to meet American compe 
tition. 

Seasonal Variations in Deliveries: The seasonal variations iii 
the supply of railway coal are, from the point of view of tht 
Alberta steam coal operator and mine workman, of the very 
gravest importance. A glance at the chart of coal shipment 
(Plate II.) will show the monthly variations in the deliveries 
to the I'ailways. The year 1920, however, is comparatively uni¬ 
form; 1921 shows decreases from January to April and increases 
again from July to December and is not extremely irregular, 
The years 1922 and 1924 have the big strike dips and immediately 
preceding the strike the peak of production in preparation for 
it. Following the termination of the 1924 strike, production was 
most disappointing, partly because of the huge stocks accumu¬ 
lated by the railways and partly because the price levels led them 
to purchase elsewhere. 

The Commission believes that these seasonal variations m 
the supply of coal to the railways should be capable of fairly 
accurate forecast and some measure of regulation and that in 
this direction lies the chief hope of effecting important improve- 
^ ments in the position of the industry. Not one of the years, since 
the records have been kept and which form the basis for the 
chart, except to a certain extent the year 1925, has approached 
what the Commission is informed should be the normal con- 
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dition. Certain elements vary from year to year beyond 
control, such as the weather, the volume of the grain crop, 
etc. Subject to these, however, the general normal course of 
business would be for the railways to take from the mines in 
the four months January, February, March and April their cur¬ 
rent requirements. For the next four months, that is from the 
1st May to the end of August, they would draw at least double 
the current requirements, putting half the coal into stock; for 
the next four months, September to December inclusive, they 
would draw only part of their current requirements and run 
mostly on stock; and, as seen above, these are the four months 
in which the current requirements in the grain-moving territory 
are roughly equivalent to the whole of the remaining eight 
months of the year. 

The above which might be called the noi'mal seasonal distri¬ 
bution in the matter of coal supply could and should be worked 
out in much greater detail. As discussed with the Commission, 
the policy of the two railways differs slightly in details. For 
example, the C. P. R. would, generally speaking, take from the 
mines for January, February, March and April their current 
requirements except for the Manitoba district; for May, June, 
July and August the current requirements for all western 
lines plus eight months’ supply of stock coal for Manitoba; 
for September, October, November and December, like the 
lirst four months of the year, the current requirements 
for all except the Manitoba district. The C. N. R., on 
the other hand, generally speaking, would, in the first four 
months, draw current requirements; for the next four months 
double current requirements, putting half the coal in stock; and 
the remaining four months, for the Province of Alberta and part 
of Saskatchewan close to the boundary, they would continue to 
draw currently from the mines; but for the rest of the territory 
they would run mostly on stock. That is, from May to Septem¬ 
ber they expect to put in the requirements for the balance of 
the year for all except Alberta and a small part of Saskatchewan, 
allowing for a certain reserve in addition to the emergency stock. 

Besides the element of the heavy grain trade, there is the 
fact that winter transportation costs are high. The railways, 
accordingly, prefer to move their coal in the summertime. There 
is also the other fact that coal cannot be stocked so well until 
the snow is off the ground. Naturally, there will be all sorts 
of variations in any general programme. For example, last year 
a heavy grain movement started in very early and the railways 
had to stop taking from the mines and use from storage. Later, 
when the weather interfered with threshing and grain loading 
suddenly fell off, shipments were again resumed from the mines. 

Balanced Traffic: Another element in the problem is that of 
securing a balanced traffic. Perhaps there is less tendency now 
than formerly to emphasize this feature, it having been found 
that wheat cars used exclusively as such circulate more rapidly 
and that speed is better than to attempt to get a return load. 
However, for the four months of the heavy grain movement. 
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Amei-ican coal comes back from the lake ports in the grain emp¬ 
ties, without interfering with the grain movement, because th( 
cars are unloaded at Winnipeg. What interferes with the exten¬ 
sion westward of this return haul system is that the cars loaded 
with coal are kept out of use for so long, if they are consigned 
to interior points; but, as far as Winnipeg, the advantages of this 
return haul are at present so great that, for the four months h 
question, it interferes with Alberta coal going to the Winnipeg 
market. 

Recmlation of Deliveries: Both railways expressed the great¬ 
est willingness to co-operate in systematizing deliveries with its 
important bearing on the employment of mine workmen. As 
will be discussed elsewhere in this report (Chapter VII., Sec, 
48, suggested remedies for irregular employment), it seems t« 
the Commission that there are great possibilities in this direc¬ 
tion, in the way of releasing mine workmen at certain times for 
work in the harvest fields and, particularly, for work in the lig¬ 
nite mines in the province, where the normal seasonal distribu¬ 
tion shows a precisely contrary tendency. To repeat, no niort 
important step can be taken in solving the problems of the coal 
industry in Alberta, as it affects the steam coal mines, than to 
have the parties get together well in advance and work out as 
accurately as possible this whole problem of distribution of sup¬ 
plies. 

Duty: The Commission investigated the effect of the recent 
change in the duty on bituminous coal. Formerly, the duty was 
14c. a ton on slack coal and 53c. a ton on other coal. It appears 
the change to a flat rate of 50c. a ton on all bituminous coal has, 
on the whole, meant a reduction in the duty paid by the railways, 
that is a reduction in the protection enjoyed by Alberta mines 
The railways formerly brought in relatively very small quanti¬ 
ties of slack coal which took the lower duty. 

Westbouncl Grain Movement: The Commission also inquired 
into the effect of a further development of the westbound grab 
movement and believes that such a development might have the 
result of increasing current coal deliveries from the mines and 
reducing the stocking of coal. There would be a tendency to have 
the mine mouth take the place of the storage at the lake head 
and load coal into the returning grain cars up to the dividing 
point of the grain movement. That is to say, by allowing a car 
to stop off at the mine long enough to load, the cost of storage 
would be saved. As against this, however, there would probably 
be a reduction in the total consumption of coal, because of the 
use through the mountains and on the Pacific Coast of oil and 
coal from B. C. mines. That is, instead of grain being carried 
to the head of the lakes by Alberta coal it \vould to some extent 
be moved westward by other coal and by oil. 

Storage: _ A word should be added as to the general condi¬ 
tions governing storage of coal by railways. The expense of put¬ 
ting coal in and out of stock becomes an important factor in thf 
determination of which coal to use. American coal need not be 
stored at Winnipeg, because it is so close to the big stock at the 
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head of the lakes and coal can largely be brought in as needed. 
Moreover, it is three or four times more expensive to take up 
coal from the ordinary stock pile than from the storage at the 
head of the lakes, which is handled very cheaply by machinery. 
In addition to the expense of providing storage space, the rail¬ 
ways figure that it costs about 35c. a ton additional for putting 
coal in and out of stock and there is always some loss in the 
process. This does not take into account interest on the money 
invested in the coal. As against this, coal can be reloaded 
at Fort William or Port Arthur for about 4c. a ton. 

Prospects: Generally speaking, the Alberta mines enjoy a 
larger railway market then ever in the past, the full effect of 
which will be felt only during 1926 and the ensuing years. The 
exact Eastern limit at the present time seems to be the supply¬ 
ing of the Winnipeg terminals, including coal put on the engines 
running east out of Winnipeg. The supplying of the Winnipeg 
tei’minals with Alberta coal all the year around has, in the case 
of one of the railways, been a matter of very recent decision 
and, when fully effective, will add about 75.000 tons of new busi¬ 
ness for the Alberta mines. The real dividing line will then be 
half way between Winnipeg and the first coaling station east 
of that on the respective railways. The exact figures were not 
obtained from both railways but the amount of American coal 
that will come in for use west of Port Arthur and Fort William, 
when the above arrangement is working normally, would prob¬ 
ably be between 600,000 and 800,000 tons a year. To capture 
this market becomes increasingly difficult as the distance from 
the Alberta mines increases, coupled with the problems of storage 
above referred to. It must not be forgotten that to take coal 
farther east than Winnipeg involves much additional expense of 
stocking in the summertime. It is impossible to estimate very 
closely what reduction in price would be required to win this 
additional market for the Alberta mines but, under present con¬ 
ditions and at a rough guess, it would appear that something 
like $1.00 a ton off the price would be necessary. However, less 
than this might capture part of it, taking into consideration the 
saving to the railways on the rest of the territory. Owing to 
the relatively small consumption now available east of Winnipeg, 
the railways have little left to trade with the operators for such 
a further reduction in the price. 

On the west, the C. P. R. uses Alberta coal as far as Kam¬ 
loops, with the exception of the section of the line from Field 
to Revelstoke which uses oil. Alberta coal is also used on the 
Arrow Lake and Okanagan Lake steamers. The coal from the 
Crowsnest mines goes west as far as the Alberta boundary and 
in some years and to some extent a little beyond that. The C. 
N. R., likewise, uses Alberta coal as far as Kamloops where it 
meets the Vancouver Island coal. Because the B. C. coal mines 
have their own claim for consideration and because of their 
position to supply a suitable product at a suitable price and be¬ 
cause of the use of oil through the mountain sections, the Com¬ 
mission can see no present prospect of any considerable extension 
westward for Alberta coal on the railways. 
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Leaving out of account the sub-bituminous stripping pits, the 
present capacity of the bituminous mines of the province, as 
reported to the Commission, may safely be put at 20,000 tons 
per day. On the basis of only 200 days’ operation, this would 
give an output of 4,000,000 tons per annum, a minimum figure 
which will be seen to be well in excess of the requirements for 
railway fuel, even taking into account the increases now in pros¬ 
pect. Moreover, the capacity of the present mines is capable of 
expansion; so that the ability to supply the fuel is not a limiting 
factor in the railway market. One witness expressed the opin¬ 
ion that the railways could depend on the present Alberta mines 
for double the tonnage now being purchased. 

Railwaji Mines: Despite rumors to the contrary, the Commis¬ 
sion has been informed by officials that neither of the railway 
systems has any interest in any western steam coal mines. Both 
railways have an interest in or own mines in the United States 
and in ordinary times draw a great deal of their American coal 
from these mines. At the present time, one of the railways, be¬ 
cause its mines are in a highly unionized district in Ohio, has 
been able to buy much cheaper coal elsewhere and their own 
mines are, therefore, not operating. The American mines of this 
railway have an estimated annual production of close to 2,000,000 
tons and, for each of the years 1923 and 1924 the railway drew 
from them in the neighborhood of 1,300,000 tons, most of which, 
of course, was used elsewhere than in Western Canada. The fact 
that Canadian railways, in order to protect themselves, have ac¬ 
quired interests in American coal mines is not, in the opinion 
of this Commission, a factor of any importance in i-elation to 
securing the greatest possible railway market for Alberta coal. 

Statio)i Coal: The above discussion treats of the market for 
locomotive fuel. In addition, the railways use station coal. The 
C. N. R. for this purpose uses Alberta coal exclusively in the 
Western Region, that is from Armstrong, Ontario, right into 
Vancouver City. Since 1917, the C. P. R. has, also, used exclus¬ 
ively Canadian coal on its Western lines, Alberta coal supplying 
the territory between Fort William and Revelstoke. This sta¬ 
tion coal is taken from the 1st May to about the end of September 
according to a regular schedule of dates at the various points. 
It is thus practically all summer business and is most desirable 
from the point of view of balancing the operations of the Alberta 
coal industry. The total annual consumption of such coal (mainly 
sub-bituminous and lignite) on both railways is, probabl,v, in the 
neighborhood of 150,000 tons a year and includes lump, stove 
and slack coal for stations, tanks, stationary boilers, etc. 

4. Market in Alberta 

.u within the province of Alberta itself of all 

three kinds of coal-—bituminous, sub-bituminous and lignite—are 
shown by Appendix VI. and the sales month by month by the 
chart of coal sales (Plate II.). As already explained, up to the 
end of the year 1919, sales in Alberta are not separated from 
the sales to railways. An examination of Plate II. will show for 
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the years 1920-1925 fairlj^ uniform seasonal variations. Every 
year shows a marked summer depression and a winter peak. In 
every year, the sales in the highest month are approximately 
three times those of the lowest month. In each year, May, June 
and July are the lowest months but the winter peak is more ir¬ 
regular, depending on the weather and the way in which the coal 
trade took its supplies in the year in question. 

The general course of the Alberta market will appear more 
clearly from the following statistics showing total sales in each 
year: 

Table 80 — Shipments by Alberta mines for consumption in 

Alberta. 


Year 

Bituminous 

Sub-Bituminous 

Lignite 

Total 

1920. 

. 266,225 


1 

1 sin 

1921. 

. 209‘934 


1,199,802 

1.409 736 

1922. 

. 110,782 

86,974 

1,243,996 

1,441,752 

1923. 

. 105,113 

54,826 

1,222,848 

1,382,786 

1924. 

. 70,937 

73,362 

1,286,994 

1,431,293 

1925. 

. 90,207 

63,983 

1,285,842 

1,440,032 


Sub-bituminous coal was not shown separately until 1922. The total 
has been quite uniform but there have been variations in the kind of coal 
due partly to strike conditions. 


The Commission has made no attempt to divide the market 
in the province of Alberta or to ascertain the consumption at 
individual points; because, being appointed to investigate the 
coal industry of the province as a whole, it is a matter of com¬ 
parative indifference which particular mines supply the home 
market. A study of Appendix VI. will show the marketings in 
Alberta of each kind of coal and from each division in the prov¬ 
ince. In a normal year like 1923, which was not affected by 
strike conditions, the Edmonton Division comes first in supplying 
the home market, followed in order by Drumheller, I^ethbridge, 
Crowsnest Pass and Tofield, with the remaining divisions more 
or less on a parity in this respect. 

The competition in the home market between union and non¬ 
union mines and between shipping and wagon mines will be 
discussed elsewhere in the report. While the total output of the 
wagon mines is small, it undoubtedly has a disturbing effect on 
the market. One witness declared that, from the point of view 
of the regular trade, the Alberta market was getting spottier 
every year. The same witness stated that the extent to which 
these small wagon mines competed for the trade depended on 
general conditions. When crops were good, farmers had no time 
to go to the local mine and bought more coal from the regular 
dealers; in a poor season anyone within a distance of 50 miles 
would go to one of the wagon mines and haul his own coal. 

Competition: It may be stated broadly that there are no 
imports of coal into the province of Alberta of sufficient size to 
create competition or disturb the market. In the year 1923, 
B. C. mines shipped 18,054 tons into this province. The Sas¬ 
katchewan mines, which in the previous year had sent a little 
coal, for the year 1923 reported no such shipments. There is 
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also very little competition from coke, which is such a factor in 
the market elsewhere. Here there is very little opportunity for 
it; because there are mines close to the centres of consumption in 
addition to which there is the competition from natural gas. 
Natural gas and hydro-electric competition will be treated in 
separate sections later in this chapter. 

A general feature of the home market has been the rise in 
value of lignite slack. This has come about through its use for 
steam-raising purposes and it has replaced bituminous mine run 
coal to some extent for these purposes. Witnesses told the Com¬ 
mission that the cost of such coal to them had risen from 25c. 
a ton in 1922 up to $1.00, $1.25 or even $1.50 a ton in 1924 and 
1925. 

Prospects: The improvement in the home market will come 
about chiefly through increased population and increased indus¬ 
trial activity. Several witnesses, however, declared that a 
cheaper price for the coal would increase even the local consump¬ 
tion to a material extent. 


5. Market in Saskatchewan 

Historical: An examination of the chart of coal sales by 
months as given in Plate II. will show that the Saskatchewan 
market is even more highly seasonal than the Alberta market 
It is noticeable, too, that this market is much more affected by 
the strike gaps such as those of 1922 and 1924. There is much 
greater disparity between the winter peak and the low point of 
the summer consumption. Even in a non-strike year such as 
1923, the highest winter month is about seven times the lowest 
summer month. Unlike the comparative regularity of the Al¬ 
berta market, no two years in the Saskatchewan market show 
anything like the same record. 

The general trend of that market will be shown by the fol¬ 
lowing table of the sales of all Alberta coal in Saskatchewan for 
the years for which such figures are available: 


Table 81 — Shipments of Alberta mines for eo^mimption in Sa :- 
katchcAvan. 


Year Bituminou.s 

1917 . 174,687 

1918 . 273,195 

1919 . 245,714 

1920 . 171,209 

1921 . 284,015? 

1922 . 214,269? 

1923 . 69,966 

1924 . .50,749 

1925 . 55,600 


i-Bituminous 

Lignite 

Total 


959,450 

1,134,1.37 


1,091,544 

1,364,739 


865,698 

1,111.412 


1,134,416 

1,305,625 


1,007,188 

31,291,203 

51,338 

1,104,846 

31,370,453 

28,541 

1,124,948 

1,223,454 

54,639 

1,084,400 

1,189,788 

63,159 

1,178,894 

1,297,653 


The figures for 1921 and 1922 are nneried because as explained in connection with 
Table 77 they evidently include large shipments to railways, at least 170.f)h0 tons in 
1921 and 160,000 ton.s in 1922. 


Total Consumption: The Commission found it impossible to 
get any accurate figures of total consumption of coal in the prov 
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ince of Saskatchewan. As already pointed out the imports from 
the U. S. are entered at lake head ports without any available 
information as to their ultimate destination. The imports di¬ 
rect into the province of Saskatchewan from the U. S. are insig¬ 
nificant and not worth recording. The shipments of coal from 
Saskatchewan mines for consumption within the province of 
Saskatchewan are given as follows: 


1922 . 177,743 short tons 

1923 . 172,774 short tons 


General Conditions: The following summary of market con¬ 
ditions in the province of Saskatchewan was given to the Com¬ 
mission by witnesses in a position to know the facts. For steam 
purposes. Southern Saskatchewan uses its own Souris coal at 
points close to mines, where the cost at mine plus freight gives 
that coal a decided advantage over any price that can be quoted 
by Alberta mines. Elsewhere in Southern Saskatchewan, coal 
for steam purposes is supplied by Alberta bituminous mines. For 
Central and Northern Saskatchewan, coal for steam purposes is 
chiefly supplied by the Drumheller field. For domestic purposes, 
it was estimated by these same witnesses that probably 90 per 
cent was Alberta coal and the other 10 per cent Souris. 

Com'petition: The chief competition, then, in the Saskatche¬ 
wan market is from the lignite coals mined in that province, the 
cheapness of mining and transportation to market going to off¬ 
set their inferior quality. Witnesses differed somewhat as to the 
amount of American anthracite that is still going to the province 
of Saskatchewan; but the general belief is that even the con¬ 
firmed users of hard coal are getting educated away from it 
and that such users are becoming fewer every year. All Sas¬ 
katchewan is thought to afford a slightly better market for coke 
but the extent of competition from that source is at present not 
serious. 

Prospects: As to the prospects in Saskatchewan, the chief 
hope lies in increased population and consumption in those parts 
of the province that are accessible for Alberta coals. There 
seems very little chance in the south-eastern corner of Saskatche¬ 
wan of overcoming the competition of the Souris coal. In 1923. 
British Columbia shipped into Saskatchewan 31,710 tons and 
there seems no reason why that share of the available orders 
should not have been captured by Alberta mines. On the whole, 
under normal conditions, the province of Saskatchewan should 
present a stable and growing market for the coals of this prov¬ 
ince. 


6. Market in British Columbia 

Historical: The chart of coal sales'by months given as Plate 
II. shows the sales in British Columbia as a very minor factor 
in the total market. From 1917 to date, the outline is distinctly 
seasonal with a winter peak and summer depression. By years, 
the sales of Alberta coal in the province of British Columbia, 
as given by the Mines Branch Reports, have been as follows: 
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Table 82 — Shipments of Alberta mines for consumption in Brit¬ 
ish Columbia. 



Bituminous 

Sub-Bituminous 

Lignite 

Total 

1917. 

. 54,035 


18,798 

72,833 

1918. 

1 Q1 Q 

. 69,163 

. 57,267 


26,849 

33,111 

96,012 

90,378 

1920. 

. 69,675 


54,116 

123,791 

1921. 

. 61,710 


51,904 

113,614 

1922. 

. 22,427 

14,664 

69,701 

106,692 

1923. 

. 23,344 

14,351 

70,631 

108,326 

1924. 

. 26,292 

11,599 

76,296 

114,186 

1925. 

. 33,509 

13,326 

68,202 

115,037 


Total Consumption: To give some idea of the total consump¬ 
tion of coal in B. C. outside of the railways, certain figures will 
be of interest. The shipments of coal from B. C. mines for 
consumption in B. C. itself are given as follows: 


1922 .954,681 short tons 

1923 .805,839 “ 


The imports of coal into B. C. are given as follows: 


From the United States: 1921.17,332 tons 

1922 .13,497 “ 

1923 .20,423 “ 

From Other Countries: 1922. 1,730 

1923. 1 “ 


The figures given above show the imports into British Col¬ 
umbia from Alberta. Bunker coal is given separately below. 

Bunkering: Coal mined in B. C. was used on steamships as 
follows; 


British Columbia Coal for Bunkers—1922.317,148 tons 

1923.341,847 “ 


What are the prospects of Alberta coal securing any share 
of this trade? Several of the witnesses who appeared before 
the Commission thought that there was a big potential market 
in this direction, especially as shipments of grain from the Pa¬ 
cific coast increase. The Commission therefore has examined 
this question carefully. The factors in favor of Alberta coal are 
that it can possibly be mined from 50c. to 70c. a ton cheaper 
than the Island coals and, in one practical test of 400 tons, the 
captain of the steamer reported that he found the Alberta coal 
about 10 per cent more efficient. Other smaller tests have proved 
Alberta coal to be satisfactory. The factors against the use of 
Alberta coal are the freight rates to the coast, the lowest of 
which is $3.90 per ton, and the absence of any bunkering facili¬ 
ties available to Alberta shippers. Alberta mine run coal would 
have to compete with Island coal which has been screened to 
take out slack and pea sizes, these sizes being sold locally. It 
would not be practicable to screen Alberta coal in the same way. 
There are excellent bunkering facilities now available at Na¬ 
naimo, Ladysmith and Union Bay. Such facilities are very costly 
to provide. However, if the handicap of freight rate can in some 
way be overcome and if sufficient business were in prospect, the 
Dominion Government might be expected to erect bunkering fa¬ 
cilities at Prince Rupert, for example, where the competition 
from Island coals would be less severe. 
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The practical difficulty, apart from the question of cost landed, 
lies in the fact that there is a sentiment now in favor of Island 
coal which must be overcome; and this can only be done by tests 
on a large scale, which will be very expensive without bunkering 
facilities. On the other hand, it is rather too much to expect 
these to be provided until it has been proved that both the 
coal and the price will be acceptable to the trade. 

Looking further into the future, the life of the Vancouver 
Island coal field can probably be estimated. The Commission is 
informed that the whole Island has been thoroughly prospected 
by diamond drills and otherwise and that there has been little 
new development in the last twenty years. British coal has, in 
the past, been brought in only occasionally as ballast or as 
smokeless Welsh coal for Admiralty use; although the Island 
coal would have been cheaper. The good coal in Alaska and the 
Yukon lies inland. Some Chinese and Japanese coal is being 
used for bunkering notably on the Dollar Line but it is of in¬ 
ferior quality. It has just been announced that bunkerage will 
be provided at North Vancouver accessible to both railways. This 
is of considerable interest to Alberta operators provided some 
concessions can be secured in freight rates although the competi¬ 
tion at Vancouver from various British Columbia coals will be 
.severe. 

In time and as the port of Prince Rupert develops, there 
should be a bunker market there for the coal from bituminous 
mines west of Edmonton. If a trade in grain or other commodi¬ 
ties is established on the short route to the Orient via Prince 
Rupert, the steamers engaged in this trade will require bunker 
coal. Just as soon as it appears that Alberta operators can com¬ 
pete successfully for this bunker trade, an appeal must be made 
to the harbor authorities to provide facilities at Prince Rupert. 

Steam Market: At points in the interior where Alberta mines 
enjoy equal or more favorable freight rates this province can 
hope to obtain whatever steam business now exists or may de¬ 
velop. In Vancouver however the competition from British Col¬ 
umbia mines is very severe. The freight rate from the Alberta 
Coal Branch to Vancouver is $3.90 a ton with 20c. switching 
charge from the C. N. R. to the C. P. R. The rate from the 
Alberta Crowsnest mines to Vancouver is now $4.40 a ton. As 
against these rates coal from certain British Columbia mines can 
be landed in A'ancouver for less than $1.00 a ton. While there¬ 
fore Alberta operators have lower mining costs the prospects of 
the steam market in Vancouver are not bright. 

Domestic Market: As will be seen from the table given 
above, the shipments of lignite coal into British Columbia up to 
the end of 1924 showed a fairly steady increase reaching a total 
for 1924 of over 76.000 tons. The shipments of sub-bituminous 
coal have been in the neighborhood of 14,000 tons a year. It 
was the opinion of witnesses, who appeared before the Commis¬ 
sion, that the B. C. market wms capable of expansion to some¬ 
thing like 1.50,000 tons for. domestic use. The market would be 
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all the way to Vancouver on the C. P. R. and C. N. R. main 
lines and to Prince Rupert on the C. N. R. 

Competition: In this domestic market, the competition is 
with coals from Vancouver Island, Nicola Valley and the State 
of Washington. Certain well-informed witnesses realized that 
the Vancouver market itself, which is the big market, could only 
be captured with some difficulty. The Alberta lignites, as is 
amply proved by experience here, form a more desirable coal for 
domestic use than the bituminous coals such as those of Van¬ 
couver Island, but, at present freight rates, the difficulty is to 
bring the price to the competing point. 

In November, the cost and selling price of Island coal in 
Vancouver was given to the Commission as follows: 


Cost at mine per long ton. $7.25 

Insurance and harbor dues.10 

Towing.GO 


Total f.o.b. dock, Vancouver. $7.95 

The equivalent per ton of 2,000 Ib.s. is. $7.10 

Sacking.35 

Delivery. 1.35 

Loss on 10% slack.70 


$9.50 

Gross profit . $2.00 


Selling price delivered.$11.50 

Another witness gave the following make-up of the cost of 
Island coal delivered in Vancouver: 

Lump coal at mine. $7.25 

Lighter.50 

Harbor Dues.10 

Insurance .05 

Unloading.25 

Yardage, screening and bagging.60 

Delivery, including wear and tear on wagons. . . 1.50 


$10.25 

In the summer time, the Island coal was selling retail for: 


Double-screened lump .$11.00 a ton 

Scow run lump . 10.25 “ 

Nut coal . 10.00 “ 


In the winter time in the past, the prices for Island coal have 
gone to $12.50 for lump and $12.00 for nut. 

The lignites from the State of Washington were selling last 
summer: 


Double-screened lump.$10.00 a ton 

Egg. 9.00 “ 


Formerly, these Washington coals were sold as bituminous 
and paid a 50c. duty; but now that they are entered as lignite 
there is no duty to pav and the prices of the Island coals were 
dropped to meet this lignite competition. 

Vancouver gas coke for domestic use is sold at $11.00 a ton 
delivered and there is some Fernie coke sold at $10.50 a ton in 
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three or four ton lots. The Gas Company also makes briquettes 
of coke breeze and pitch which sell at $12.00 a ton. 

Pros 2 )ects: In the opinion of the Commission, there are good 
prospects for the expansion of the B. C. domestic market for 
Alberta coals. It will take energy and, if possible, concerted 
action on the part of Alberta operators to win that market against 
the natural reluctance to change and against the established busi¬ 
ness connections; but the prize is worth striving for. As the 
business develops, the railways should be expected to co-operate 
by granting some concessions on the present freight rates. They 
have a common interest in developing business which means a 
comparatively long haul for them. 

7. Market in the United States 

The chart of coal sales given as Plate II shows, in graphic 
form by months, the sales in the United States since the year 
1917. The outline is too irregular for any general deductions 
to be drawn from it. By years, the sales of Alberta coal in the 
U. S. as given by the Mines Branch Reports have been as follows: 

Table 83 — ShipmentK from Alberta Mines for Consumption in 
the United States. 


Yeai' 

Bituminous 

Sub-Bituminous 

Lignite 

Total 

1917. 

. 90,337 


2,473 

92,810 

1918. 

. 130,082 


3,154 

133,236 

1919. 

. 114,409 


6,696 

121,105 

1920. 

. 115,415 


37,893 

153,308 

1921. 

. 100,330 


33,085 

133,415 

1922. 

. 86,640 

351 

18,453 

106,444 

1923. 

. 62,254 

122 

21,181 

83,557 

1924. 

. 26,777 

63 

12,302 

39,142 

1925. 


34 

17,350 

40,507 


The sales of bituminous coal show a considerable falling 
off from the peak in 1918 (130,082 tons) and are chiefly respon¬ 
sible for the general decline in the business. The peak of the 
lignite sales was in 1920 at 37,893 tons. The sales of sub- 
bituminous coal have been a negligible quantity up to the present. 
The bituminous peak of 1918 was due to war conditions. The 
gradual decline in shipments of bituminous coal since then can 
only be ascribed to successful competition of other coal and 
other fuels, accentuated particularly by the 1924 strike. 

Seattle Market: The Commission is not able to agree with 
the view put forward by some witnesses that there is a big 
potential market for Alberta coal in the city of Seattle. So far 
as steam coals are concerned, the mines at Fernie have the 
advantage i7i nearness to this market. A new mine is reported 
as having been opened up producing coal with about 13,000 
E.T.U.’s and with an 80c. freight rate into Seattle. The rates 
from Alberta Coal Branch to Seattle via Sapperton were as 


follows: 

Coalspur to Sapperton . $3.90 

Sapperton to Seattle .. 2.15 


$6.05 
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Recently a reduction was sought to the following: 


Coalspur to Sapperton . $3.70 

Sapperton to Seattle . 1-60 


$5.30 1 

One witness, however, reported the dealers in Seattle a ( 
saying that the most they could pay for freight was $4.75 an ' 
that, even if the above reduction to $5.30 were put into effe: ; 
and resulted in any considerable movement, the coal dealers o 
Rock Springs, Wyoming; Castlegate and Sunnyside, Utah, migl 
be expected to go to the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
reduction in rates to meet the competition. One well-informe 
witness gave it as his conclusion that it would be economical t 
forget the Seattle market. Alberta mines have in the pas 
shipped an odd car or two to this market but, as stated abovs 
the Commission can see no prospect of its developing on an; 
considerable scale. 

Spokane Market : One operator in the Drumheller field, wli 
was a witness before the Commission, was quite hopeful as t 
the prospects for Alberta lignite coal in the Spokane marke 
With a freight rate of $4.50 a ton and no duty, he thougl 
that market was just as open to their coal as the Winnipe, 
market and that the competition would not be any worse. Th 
prejudice to be overcome would perhaps be a little greater. Utal 
and Wyoming coals were selling for approximately the sam 
price as they could now sell Drumheller coal but these coals 
while they had higher heat units, were less satisfactory to tk 
consumer. At the above freight rate, the coal could be laii 
down at Spokane for 20c. a ton less than in Winnipeg and wa 
retailed at the Winnipeg prices. Some other witnesses share, 
this view. On the other hand, another witness thought tha 
while they would ship some coal to the Spokane market k 
would not expect a great deal from it. Spokane was even mori 
of a dumping ground than Winnipeg, competing coals comins 
from the Roslyn field in central Washington and from Wyoming 
Montana, Utah and British Columbia. 

The Commission has been furnished with price lists of vari 
ous Utah coals in the Spokane market. These were coals witt 
about 43,000 B.T.U.’s and lump coal over a 3-inch screen i 


laid down as follows: 

Cost at mine . $4.25 a ton 

Freight to Spokane. 4.51 

To dealer f.o.b. car, Spokane.$8.76 


The Commission is further informed that the coal dealer 
in Spokane, of whom there are only about thirty, have a very 
strong association and up to the present have not been favorablf 
to the introduction of Alberta coal in large quantities into that 
market. These difficulties are recorded to show that it will 
take a struggle to capture any considerable share of the Spokaiif 
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market; but certain Alberta operators are making a very special 
effort in that direction at the present time. 

Northern Montana Market: The evidence with regard to the 
possibilities in this market also is conflicting. In 1910 or 1911, 
before statistics were kept in their present form, Alberta coal 
enjoyed a considerable market in northern Montana due largely 
to a through freight rate from Lethbridge to Great Falls of 
about $2..50 a ton, as against the present freight rate in the 
neighborhood of $4.00 a ton. One witness, who was impressed 
with the possibilities of this market, thought that, if something 
could be done to reduce the freight rate, Alberta coal should 
have no difficulty in meeting the competition of southwestern 
Montana and Wyoming coals and that this offers one of the 
best opportunities at the present time for enlarging Alberta’s 
market. Other witnesses, however, were much less hopeful. 
They thought there was no possibility of securing freight reduc¬ 
tions from the American railroads to allow Alberta coal into 
that market. The trade which Alberta enjoyed was before the 
building of the Burlington llailroad, making with the Great 
Northern Railroad a connection between southern and northern 
Montana and bringing in coal from southern Montana, with 
which these witnesses did not think Alberta coal could compete, 
owing to the cost of the coal itself plus the freight rate. Efforts 
had been made to get a joint freight rate and the matter had 
been taken up before the Montana Railway Commission who 
declined to make the necessary order. On the whole, therefore, 
the weight of evidence is against the prospect of expansion of 
the market in this direction. 

North Dakota Market: This territory, likewise, offers a big 
potential market and it becomes a question of cost of coal and 
freight rates as to what share Alberta can hope to get of it. 
The Commission has gone quite fully into the comparative prices 
of coals from eastern United States via the Great Lakes and 
of the local North Dakota lignite, as compared with the prices 
at which Alberta coal can be laid down at various typical points. 
On its suitability foi' domestic purposes, this market is taking 
a certain quantity of Alberta coal, especially of the smaller sizes, 
and would probably absorb a much larger (piantity of these 
sizes if it were available. Alberta lump coal can hardly expect 
to get into the market under ordinary conditions, as the follow¬ 
ing comparison will show: 

Kentucky lump coal, price f.o.b. docks 

at Duluth. $6.00 a ton 

Freight to Fessenden, N. Dakota . . . 3.58 “ “ 


as against 

Alberta lump coal at Lethbridge . . . . 
Freight to Fessenden, N. Dakota . . . 


$9.58 “ “ 

$5.50 a ton 
5.80 “ “ 


<< 


$11.30 
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North Dakota lignite is laid down in Fessenden at $3.65 a 
ton. Just at present, owing to the strike conditions in the 
United States, prices of American coal at the docks have gone 
up. It was the opinion of one witness that with a substantial 
reduction in the freight rate and a reduction in the mine price 
of at least $1.00 a ton there might be some hope of getting 
into the market with lump coal. It should be noted that this 
market would be seasonal in the same way as the regular markets 
for Alberta coal. The competition would be so keen that Alberta 
coal would not stand the expense of storing during the off season, 

8. Market in Manitoba 

Historical-. The chart of coal sales (Plate II) shows, by 
months since 1917, the shipments from Alberta mines for con¬ 
sumption in the province of Manitoba. With the exception of 
the year 1918, the outline shows winter peaks and summer de¬ 
pressions with well-marked strike gaps in 1919, 1922 and 1924. 
The yearly figures are as follows: 

Table 84 — Shipments from Alberta Mines for Consumption in 
Manitoba. 


Year 

Bituminous 

Sub-Bitujninous 

Lignite 

Total 

1917 

. 99,039 


150,610 

249,549 

1018 

. 120,132 


387,728 

507,860 

1919 

. 41,647 


270,437 

312,084 

1920. 

. 143,202 


456,404 

599,606 

1921 

. 86,548 


408,456 

495,004 

1922. 

. 2i;058 

62,982 

436,473 

520,508 

192.3. 

. 10.025 

60,431 

483.183 

553,6.39 

1924. 

. 5,453 

61,805 

443,149 

510,407 

1925. 

. 18,226 

83,835 

407,594 

509,655 


Starting with total shipments of 250,000 tons in the year 
1917, the amount was more than doubled in 1918. There was then 
a reaction in 1919, due in part to the strike. The peak total was 
reached in 1920, at just under 600,000 tons, since when there has 
been a somewhat irregular decline to 510,000 tons in 1925. These 
changes and their causes will be discussed in greater detail under 
the two headings “Steam Market” and “Domestic Market.” 

(fl) Steam Market in Manitoba 

Total Steam Market-. As pointed out under the railway 
market, the figures for America)i imports into western Canada 
do not indicate the destination of the coal and so cannot be used 
to give an idea of the total available market in Manitoba for 
steam purposes. The total steam market was estimated by 
witnesses anywhere from 300,000 to 500,000 tons per annum, 
with the weight of evidence in favor of the lower figure and 
with an estimate for Winnipeg alone of 200,000 tons per annum. 
It would be well to have the Provincial Coal Office in Winnipeg 
compile accurate figures for the total market for the informa¬ 
tion of Alberta operators. 

Alberta’s Share of the Steam Market: Alberta’s participation 
is indicated by the shipments given at the head of this section. 
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Broadly speaking, all of the bituminous coal and some of the 
small sizes of the sub-bituminous and lignite coals supply the 
steam market, the rest of the sub-bituminous and lignite coal 
going to the domestic trade, which will be discussed next. Start¬ 
ing with 100,000 tons in 1917, the shipments of bituminous coal 
increased to 120,000 in 1918 and were then cut by the strike 
of 1919 to 40,000. The peak was reached in 1920 with 143,000 
tons. The apparent sharp drop in 1922 however is due to the 
separation of the sub-bituminous coal which previously was in¬ 
cluded as bituminous in the returns. In 1923 the bituminous 
coal was 10,000 tons and in 1924 it had dwindled to 5,453 tons. 
1925 has seen a slight revival in the trade to a little over 18,000 
tons. At the peak, one witness stated that Alberta supplied 
about 50 per cent of the steam market while another witness 
put it at 40 per cent. These, of course, were only estimates but. 
coupled with the actual figure shipped in 1920, would correspond 
with a total market in the neighborhood of 300,000 tons. For 
the year 1925, therefore, Alberta, including bituminous and small 
sizes of sub-bituminous and lignite coals, probably supplied less 
than 10 per cent of the market. 

The peak of 1920 w^as due to a severe coal car shortage in 
the United States, which put up the price of American coal and 
gave Alberta the market. According to some of the evidence, 
the best use wms not made of this opportunity in that certain 
dealers took advantage of the situation to charge a bigger mar¬ 
gin of profit and also were not careful enough with the quality 
of the coal supplied. The result of this was that the consumers 
were not satisfied and were ready to revert to American coal, 
w^hen the price of that coal w^as again reduced. It should be 
noted that the steam coal market of Manitoba is a seasonal 
one, the coal being used mainly for heating purposes in the 
wdnter-time. 

Competition in the Steam Market-. The Commission is in¬ 
debted to Mr. George R. Pratt, the Alberta Government Fuel 
Engineer at Winnipeg, for information as to the Winnipeg 
market for Alberta coal both steam and domestic. The infor¬ 
mation supplied by Mr. Pratt has been combined with evidence 
from other sources. The Manitoba market is changing very 
rapidly, and it is difficult to present an account that is completely 
up to date either as to sources of supply or prices. This diffi¬ 
culty must be kept in mind in what follows. 

The Winnipeg steam market is supplied for the most part by 
American coal, imported through Duluth or through Fort Wil¬ 
liam and Port Arthur and to some extent all rail via Minneapolis. 
In addition, the Saskatchewan field supplies lignite for steam¬ 
raising purposes. Cordwood is used as well as a little oil fuel 
and there is very cheap hydro-electric energy for power pur¬ 
poses. A certain amount of British Columbia coal goes to Mani¬ 
toba, the shipments to that province being given in 1922 as 
9,280 tons and in 1923 as 12,387 tons, which is actually more 
than the Alberta shipments of bituminous coal the same year. 
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The prices of American coal at the beginning of the 1925-26 
season, when contracts were being made, were given to the 
Commission as follows: 



Mine Run 

Slack 

Pocahontas 

Per Ton 

Per Ton 

At docks . 

. $5.05 

$4.20 

Duty. 

.50 

.60 

Freight to Winnipeg. 

. .3..30 

3.30 

Cost to dealer f.o.b. Winnipeg 

. $8.85 

$8.00 

(Another witness gave the cost of Pocahontas slack 

1925 as $7.44 a ton to the dealer.) 

Mine Run 

Slack 

Youghioghenny 

Per Ton 

Per Ton 

At docks . 

. $5.05 

$3.95 

Duty . . 

..50 

.50 

Freight to Winnipeg. 

. 3.30 

3.30 

Cost to dealer f.o.b. Winnipeg 

. $8.85 

$7.75 


(In May 1925 the cost to the dealer of Youghioghenny slack 
was given as $7.04 a ton.) 

These coals were being sold delivered to small heating plants 
at $11.00 a ton and on large contracts at anything from $8.56 
a ton up. At the same time, various Alberta bituminous coals 
were on sale to small plants at $10.00 for run of mine with 
prices ranging from $8.50 to $10.00 a ton on larger contracts, 

Prospects: The City of Winnipeg Hydro-Electric System is 
now burning an Alberta steam coal in powdered form, the con¬ 
tract having been secured in competition with American coals; 
and the manager reports it extremely satisfactory. Like the 
experience on the railways, the introduction of Alberta coal in¬ 
volves some difhculties with firemen who have to become accus¬ 
tomed to a different fuel. This feature of the situation will be 
referred to again in discussing the Provincial Coal Office at 
Winnipeg. Meantime all witnesses agreed that to overcome this 
initial handicap there should be a differential in favor of Alberta 
coal, which was variously put at from 50c. to $1.00 a ton. To 
take the lower figure, Alberta coal should be landed in Winnipeg 
at least 50c. a ton lower than the American bituminous coals. 
There is no lack of supply of American coal; but it is not thought 
that, even in a normal year, such coal can be laid down in Win¬ 
nipeg at much if any below the above prices. The problem is to 
get the Alberta coal there in large quantities at least 50c. a ton 
cheaper than similar grades of American coal. One well-in¬ 
formed witness stated that, as soon as the heat value of the 
coal dropped to 11,000 B.T.U.’s or less, the freight handicap 
would exclude Alberta coal. On the contrary, for the coals from 
12,000 to 13,000 B.T.U.’s,^ a decrease in the freight rate of $1.00 
entire market to Alberta, to the exclusion 
of all American coal for steam power production. Before sum¬ 
ming up the general situation it will be well to discuss the 
other market in Manitoba. 
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(b) Domestic Market in Manitoba 

Total Domestic Market: In an attempt to estimate the total 
available domestic market in the Province of Manitoba, one is 
met by the same difficulty in respect to the destination of 
imports of American coal. Assuming that the bulk of the an¬ 
thracite imported at the head of the lakes is consumed in Mani¬ 
toba, in addition' to what anthracite is entered as imported direct 
into that province, and considering the shipments of Alberta 
lignite coal, part of the brown lignites shipped from Saskatche¬ 
wan, some of the American bituminous imports, coke produced 
locally and imported, briquettes, etc., the total domestic market 
in Manitoba would appear to be from 600,000 to 800,000 tons 
per annum. An estimate made by Mr. Pratt for the Mines 
Report of 1923 gave Winnipeg alone for the heating season of 
1922-23 as consuming 428,000 tons of coal and coke. 

AlbertcL’s Shame of the Domestic Market: Alberta’s partici¬ 
pation in the domestic market is in the form of both lignite and 
sub-bituminous" coals but part of each of these is also used for 
steam purposes. Looking for the moment only to the shipments 
of lignite coal, it will be seen that beginning in 1917 with 150,000 
tons there was a tremendous increase in the year 1918 to 387,000 
tons. The causes of this increase were the shortage of anthra¬ 
cite in the United States, the heavy adverse exchange against 
Canadian currency and, directly, the action of the Fuel Con¬ 
troller in limiting the anthracite to pimspective purchasers to 
one-half of their total requirements. There was a reaction in 
1919 due in part to the strike here. Owing to car shortage in 
the United States and the consequent increase in price and 
scarcity of American coal, there was the same increase in lignite 
coal shipments in 1920 which, combined with the peak of bitu¬ 
minous shipments, give the largest total ever sent by this prov¬ 
ince to Manitoba. However, the shipments of lignite coal held 
their own fairly steadily for the ensuing 5 years with a peak 
in 1923 of 483,000 tons. In 1925, however, for causes that will 
be discussed later the total again dropped to 407.594 tons or less 
than any year since 1919. On the other hand, the sub-bitumin¬ 
ous shipments to Manitoba at 83,835 tons are the highest re¬ 
corded since that class of coal has been shown separately. It 
should be noted that the domestic market in Manitoba is also 
highly seasonal with a winter peak and a summer drop. ' 

Cojnpetition in the Domestic Market: The Manitoba domestic 
market is supplied by anthracite and bituminous coal from the 
United States, coke from the United States and produced locally, 
briquettes from the United States, cordwood, brown lignites from 
Saskatchewan and the various coals from Alberta. American 
anthracite which was originally the main fuel is now less of a 
factor. Owing to the strike in the anthracite mines, prices have 
now gone up sharply but it is reported that the Winnipeg dealers 
are maintaining the prices while the stocks bought before the 
strike are being used up. The cost of anthracite to the con¬ 
sumer at the beginning of the season was $19.50 a ton for egg, 
stove and nut sizes; pea, $16.50 a ton; buckwheat, $13.00 a ton. 
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Pocahontas lump coal has been scarce in Manitoba this seasoi 
because it is being used in the United States to replace anthra 
cite. It is reported that each dealer in Winnipeg is reservitij 
what supply he has of this coal for his steady customers. Tht 
price at the beginning of the season ran from $11.50 to $14.0i 
delivered according to size. One witness told of a campaigr 
some time ago to put into Winnipeg West Virginia splint coa 
containing 13,000 B.T.U.’s to be sold at $10.00 a ton but th 
coal was too smoky and dirty and the campaign was unsuccess 
ful. Briquettes are also imported from the United States, tht 
Berwind made of Pocahontas screenings with an asphalt bindei 
which is reported as a very smoky and dirty fuel and the Stot 
briquette made of anthracite screenings with a pitch binder 
These briquettes come from Duluth and Minneapolis, have ; 
B.T.U. value of 12,500 to 14,000 and sell at $15.50 a ton. Accord 
ing to all reports, the most formidable competition comes fron 
domestic coke. All witnesses were agreed on this althougl 
they differed widely as to the actual quantity of such cob 
imported from the United States, in addition to what is mad; 
locally, the estimates running from 60,000 to 100,000 tons oi 
more for the season. When the retail price of such coke wa; 
dropped from $18.50 to $15.50 a ton, it became very serious 
competition. The price to dealers at the beginning of the preseni 
season was reported to be $12.50 f.o.b. Winnipeg for Twin Cit; 
coke and $12.25 for Zenith coke from Duluth. In November 
these prices were increased to $13.80 and $13.50, respectively, 
but the Commission understands that the price to the consuma 
has been maintained by the dealers until their stocks are usee 
up. One witness reported that the consumption of coke this 
season would be double last year’s. A large firm expects b; 
next summer to control all imported coke and thus avoid the 
cutting of prices and give the dealers just the protection that 
is needed to make it the most popular fuel with them. Th; 
Saskatchewan lignites with about 6,500 B.T.U.’s were quoted 
at $6.00 to $7.00 a ton for lump coal delivered to the consumer 
Cordwood was selling at from $6.00 a cord for poplar to $ 8.51 
a cord for tamarac, or cut up for $7.50 and $10.00 a cord, 
respectively. 

As compared with these prices, at the beginning of the 
1925-26 season, Alberta coals were quoted deliv^ered to the con¬ 
sumer as follows: 

Sub-bituminous—Lump, $13.00 to $14.50 a ton; stove, $12.5P 
to $14.00. 

Lignite—Lump, $10.90 to $12.50; stove, $10.50 to $11.50: 
nut, $9.50. 

Taking an example from Drumheller mines, the following 
comparison was given: 

„ . , 1924-25 1925-26 


Price at mine .$ 4.7O $"^95 

ireight to Winnipeg. 4,70 4 70 

Cost to dealer. $9.40 $8.65 

Selling price delivered to consumer.$12.50 $11.50 
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The Winnipeg market is thus highly competitive. No one 
fuel enjoys natural advantages and in the result it becomes a 
regular dumping ground. Alberta “distress coal” (that is, coal 
•which has been refused at any other point) is sent through to 
Winnipeg. Much coal is also shipped without definite orders in 
the hope of catching a market. On the other hand, many wit¬ 
nesses referred to the practice of the American mines and dealers 
in dumping surplus stocks into Manitoba. This feature will be 
discussed later in connection with the anti-dumping regulations 
(Chapter VIII). A combination of these special features of the 
Winnipeg market has the effect of disrupting the trade and 
making it extremely difficult to do business. Combined with all 
this is the fact that, during the recent years of depression in 
building and other lines of business activity, there has been the 
same tendency noted elsewhere to crowd the field with retail 
dealers, resulting in the still greater demoralization of the 
market A complication has recently arisen from an unexpected 
source in that one large concern, not previously in the coal busi¬ 
ness, entered it last year on the basis of delivering coal in sacks 
with no charge for the extra cost of this operation. The coal 
being sacked is, it is true, purchased from Alberta mines, but 
it creates difficult competition for other dealers in coals from 
this province. 

Provincial Government Activities: A brief reference will now 
be made to the Alberta Government’s activities, designed to 
assist the marketing of Alberta coal in Winnipeg and Manitoba 
generally. Full details of this work will be found in the numer¬ 
ous publications of the office there. These publications take the 
form of a series of “Coal Truths” pamphlets of which about 
twenty have appeared, some being leaflets and others being at¬ 
tractive booklets fully illustrated. As shown by the statistics 
published in this section, the 1918 influx of Alberta coal forced 
on the consumer by the action of the Fuel Controller was fol¬ 
lowed by a slight reaction. The coal required very different 
treatment from anthracite to get the best results and, naturally, 
it met the organized opposition of those ■who had established 
connections in the United States. The direct cause for the open¬ 
ing of the Government Office is given as the success which re¬ 
sulted from a demonstration maintained by one of the Winnipeg 
dealers. Accordingly, the Government determined on an educa¬ 
tional campaign, appointed a Combustion Engineer and opened 
an office in 1920. About a year later, this wmrk was undertaken 
by Mr. George R. Pratt by whom it has been carried on ever 
since wdth great ingenuity and zeal. In addition to the publica¬ 
tions already referred to, which, besides general information, 
go into great detail in connection wdth the construction of furn¬ 
aces of all sorts and the care of fires, the office has arranged 
lectures and demonstrations including direct instruction to fire¬ 
men on the use of the coal and generally endeavored to keep the 
value of Alberta coal before the public. The cost to the nrovince 
is given under the heading of “Extension of Coal Markets.” 
which includes also expenses in connection wdth the Ontario 
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market, and this cost is stated by the public accounts i 
$24,826.52 for the year 1924. 

Winniq)eg Dealers' By-Law: The City of Winnipeg has mad 
an interesting attempt to control coal dealers by passing a bj 
law. Very briefly, this by-law defines a coal dealer; providf 
for the licensing of coal dealers and that the delivery tich 
shall show the name of the mine, district where it is situated, tk 
grade of the coal, etc.; and contains provisions for the analyzij 
of samples to prove whether the coal is equal to the standat 
as shown by a list which is to be filed by the dealer with tk 
Market Superintendent. The latest reports which have reach 
the Commission are to the effect that this by-law has been fouii 
to require revision in certain particulars and no definite stab 
ment can yet be made as to how effective it will be in regulatii, 
the coal trade of the city. Mr. Pratt informed the Commissio 
of an attempt he was making to have reliable dealers use 
special form of advertising themselves; but the results of thi 
experiment hav'e not yet been announced. 

Special Conditions: It will be seen by Table 84 that the recet 
course of the Manitoba market has been somewhat disappointin; 
For lignite coal alone, 1924 showed a drop of 8 per cent and 192 
a further drop of 8 per cent. The chief cause was, undoubtedlj 
the strike conditions in the mines of the province. The bi 
strike of 1924 was not settled until after dealers had made othe 
arrangements for a winter supply of fuel. Following the red® 
tion of wages in 1925, there were a number of strikes and dii 
turbances, in the Drumheller field particularly, so that, in spit 
of the lower prices for coal, the dealers were once more fearft 
as to the availability of Alberta coals and placed orders elsf 
where. The first cold weather in Manitoba produced busine.' 
in gratifying volume. The winter on the whole, however, whil 
not approaching the mildness enjoyed,by Alberta, has been les 
severe than usual. The other supplies contracted for have natut 
ally been used first and the Alberta mines have gone short oi 
orders. The decreases of the last two years therefore may I) 
ascribed principally to the strike conditions coupled with a les 
severe winter in 1925-26. 

Dealers’ Difficulties: In addition to these major difficulties 
there is a whole range of minor ones which may be summed u] 
as dealers’ difficulties in the handling of Alberta coal. Tli 
Commission heard a great deal about this in the course of it 
work. The matters complained of were the varying quality an 
state of preparation; confusion caused by a great number c; 
competing coals offered at different prices; “distress coal”- 
coal which must be sold at any price no matter what the los: 
to the owner of it (such coal arises from sending on to Winnipet 
cars that have been refused elsewhere and in particular from tht 
practice of some operators of shipping without orders, hopin; 
to find a buyer on arrival)—and the range in prices for even th 
same coal on the same day. This latter feature creates in thi 
mind of the consumer the impression that all charging abovi 
the lowest price are making an undue profit and, as a const 
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quence, many dealers dislike handling a coal which presents such 
features tending to reflect on their reputation. Incidentally, 
in the present season, an experiment is being made in marketing 
one Alberta coal, without the intervention of the Winnipeg 
dealers; but this is a lone effort and is, therefore, on too small 
a scale to do more than add another disturbing factor from a 
provincial point of view, whatever be the result to the individual 
operator. The dealers could not be expected to welcome such 
an attempt to do without their services and naturally looked 
elsewhere for a supply of coal that would not come in competition 
with such selling direct to consumer. 

Prospects: The Commission believes, then, that the recent 
rather disappointing results in the Manitoba domestic market 
have nothing to do with the quality of the coal itself but may be 
attributed to such extraneous matters as labor troubles and 
marketing methods. To maintain and improve Alberta’s posi¬ 
tion in this particular market calls for the removal of the above 
causes so as to secure uniformity and reliability in the supply, 
the quality and preparaton, the price and the methods of market¬ 
ing. 

(c) General'Requirements for Extension of Manitoba Market 

To capture the bulk of the market in Manitoba both steam 
and domestic—a potential market at least twice as large as that 
now enjoyed—and to reduce the imports of American coal to a 
minimum will require, first, adequate protection against the 
dumping of American coal and coke. This matter is discussed 
more fully in the chapter on legislation (Chapter VIII) under the 
heading “Dominion Government Action.” Many witnesses empha¬ 
sized their belief that with proper dumping provisions properly 
enforced the unfair competition from American coal and coke 
would cease. The consumer need not suffer in this process 
because, with an enlarged market and the ensuing steadier oper¬ 
ation, the Alberta operator could give as favorable prices. The 
second requirement will be the lowest possible price to the con¬ 
sumer in Manitoba consistent with a fair wage to the mine 
worker, some return on his capital to the operator, and recog¬ 
nition of the functions performed by the distributor. In the 
third place, the Commission believes that the railways must be 
called on to assist in this matter. In the section on transporta¬ 
tion, it is explained more fully whj^ this Commission has not 
gone into the question of freight rates in detail; but a strong 
recommendation is made that a special summer rate to the Mani¬ 
toba market be put into effect. Such a rate would affect the 
market for lignite and sub-bituminous coals for domestic use, 
mainly to the extent to which the consumer could be persuaded 
to purchase his requirements in advance at a reduced price. 
Storage of these domestic coals on a large scale by dealers is not 
to be expected, at least until the market becomes much more 
stabilized, because they have had unfortunate experiences in the 
past; but for the steam coals the matter of storage is of much 
greater and more immediate practical importance. These coals 
can be stored perfectly well by either dealer or consumer. A 
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good stock on hand right in Winnipeg would give the assurant \ 
of supply which will assist the making of contracts. As tl j 
figures already given in this section show, the present pricf . 
require only moderate further reductions to enable Alberta coal j 
to capture the trade. From the railways’ point of view, mostf j 
the imported coals come over foreign roads. An addition; < 
100,000 tons of Alberta steam coal transported during the seaso: ( 
of slackness in other traffic even at the rate of $4.00 a ton won! i 
mean $400,000 of off-season revenue besides the incidental advaii , 
tages of building up general trade in their territory. It is fo , 
the railways themselves or for the Railway Commission I ; 
determine what particular rate can be made and for wh; 
particular periods. Indeed, the Commission_ hopes that the whol 
question of revision of rates to the Manitoba market can b 
given earnest consideration. The operators feel that they hav 
a strong argument for reduction in the fact that the railway 
are now paying much less for their own coal than when ti 
present rates were made. 

If, when workmen, operators, dealers and transportatioi 
companies have done their utmost, there still remains the nee 
of a further reduction in price in order to capture the entii 
market, it will be well worth consideration whether the genera 
advantages to the whole of western Canada do not warrant son 
further measures. Long before the recent public discussion c: 
Government aid to take Alberta coal to Eastern markets,; 
similar suggestion was made to this Commission in connectioi 
with the Manitoba market. One operator recommended the n 
duction of transportation rates from Alberta to Winnipeg t 
the lowest possible figure and then, if necessary, to ask the peopl 
of Canada to bear a small portion of the charge through Federa 
Government aid. being satisfied that no aid ever granted by th 
Government had produced so large a percentage of return i 
would be derived from keeping the whole of the western Cana 
dian market for our own coal. 

As a first step to this end, there must be energetic and whole 
hearted co-operation among the shippers of Alberta coal. The; 
must become efficiently organized for the purpose, to oppos 
successfullj^ the efficient organization of their present competi 
tors. The opposition from the latter, however, may not be ai 
strenuous as in the past. Once it becomes apparent that al 
concerned are determined and in view^ of the ample supply o; 
suitable coals in this country, exporters from another counti; 
are not going to waste money and effort in a hopeless endeavoi 
to retain the market. 

To sum up, then, whatever may be the case elsewhere, thi 
entire market in Manitoba belongs to the coals of Saskatchewar 
and Alberta. If British Columbia can send in any fuel in com 
petition so much the better for them; but it is against all reasor 
that this western country should continue to import instead oi 
building up its own population and business. This campaigi 
should be carried on in full co-operation with the province oi 
Saskatchewan, the coals from which province have their plact 
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in the market, and with the official support of the province of 
Manitoba. The Government of Alberta should make a direct 
appeal to the Government of Manitoba for assistance in the 
matter. As a first step, all business controlled by that Govern¬ 
ment or by public bodies should as a matter of course go to 
Canadian mines. Boards of Trade here should appeal to Boards 
of Trade there, branch houses to parent houses, and individuals 
to individuals. Under the slogan “Buy Western Coal in West¬ 
ern Canada,” a vigorous campaign by all concerned should, in a 
short time, capture for the Alberta mines and xhe mines of 
Saskatchewan this market so peculiarly their own. 

9. Market in the Province of Ontario 

Historical: The chart of coal sales (Plate II) shows, by 
months since 1917, the shipments from Alberta mines for con¬ 
sumption in the Province of Ontario. On the scale of the chart, 
which was found suitable for the other markets and for the 
total production, the shipments to Ontario show as a mere line 
with some little indication in 1923 of exceptional amounts in 
the months of August and October. The yearly figures taken 
from the Mines Reports are as follows: 

Table 85 —Shipments from Alberta Mines for Consumption in 

Ontario. 


Year 

Bituminous 

Sub-Bituminous 

Lignite 

Total 

1917. 




1918. 

. 185 


410 

595 

1919. 

. 60 


248 

308 

1920. 

. 630 


13,281 

13.911 

1921. 

. 3,070 


6.828 

9,898 

1922. 

. 126 

798 

20.649 

21,573 

1923. 


1,559 

50,775 

52.334 

1924. 

. 10 

558 

15.957 

16.525 

1925. 


2,868 

25.963 

28.831 


Starting in 1918 and 1919 with the efforts of a few individual 
operators and dealers, the endeavor to find a market in Ontario 
was undertaken in earnest in the year 1922. In that year, the 
matter was taken up by the Provincial Government, Mr. Green¬ 
field, who was then Prime Minister, giving it much personal 
attention; and the Trade Commissioner of the Province, Mr. 
Howard Stutchbury, carried on the campaign with great vigor. 
Mr. Stutchbury gave the Commission an account of the various 
efforts of which the following is a brief summary: 

In 1922, it was arranged to have three or four cars of Alberta 
coal shipped to Ontario to find out whether the people there were 
interested. This coal was shipped to Government officials and 
distributed by them. Later in 1922, through the co-operation 
of the Edmonton Journal, the Ottawa Journal, the London Free 
Press, the Hamilton Spectator and the Toronto Star, another 
shipment was made which was distributed practically free to 
consumers in about quarter-ton lots. The coal was furnished 
by the mines, freight was paid by the Alberta Government, while 
the newspapers undertook the advertising and featured the na¬ 
tional advantages of using Alberta coal. In 1923, there was a 
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demand for the coal from all over Ontario; and the Canadian 
National Railway made a special rate of $9.00 a ton good for 
the months of May, June and July from any point in Alberta 
to any point in Ontario. The Alberta Trade Commissioner went 
to Ontario and through the Chairman of the Fuel Committee 
of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association a series of meetings 
was arranged to be held in conjunction with the delivery of the 
coal. Mr. Stutchbury said that about 20,000 tons were shipped 
under this special arrangem.ent and created a big demand. Before 
there was any publication of the possibility of shipments in 1924, 
the Fuel Controller of Ontario had applications for 90,000 tons 
which amount later increased to over 100,000 tons. 

Unfortunately, the whole season of 1924 was consumed in 
what turned out to be fruitless negotiations between the Alberta 
Government, the Dominion Government and the Canadian Na¬ 
tional Railway. A suggestion was made by the Alberta Govern¬ 
ment to have the railway transport an amount, which was 
variously given in evidence as 25,000 tons and 100,000 tons, to 
Ontario with the object of demonstrating the cost of the haulage 
at a time of year when the movement could be made most 
economically, namely in the slack period before the grain move¬ 
ment begins. The precise arrangement suggested was that the 
railway should charge $7.00 a ton, the Dominion Government 
should stand any additional cost above that up to $1.00, making 
a total of $8.00 a ton, and the Alberta Government should pay 
any excess between $8.00 and the $9.00 rate which the railway 
had itself made the year before. The officials and members of 
the Alberta Government were firmly of the opinion that this 
arrangement was concurred in by the Ottawa Government both 
by correspondence and at a conference with the Federal Minister 
in Edmonton; but, before the actual Order in Council was passed, 
the season had become so advanced that the railway people sug¬ 
gested a postponement of the trial shipment to April or May 
of 1925. As stated, the chief purpose of this shipment was to 
demonstrate the exact cost of moving the coal in large quan¬ 
tities during an otherwise idle period on the railway. Although 
the Alberta Government took the matter up in January 1925 
and it was publicly announced that all the arrangements had 
been completed, the Canadian National announced on June 22nd 
that it did not see its way clear to undertake the experiment. 
The reason given was that, in the meantime, the entire freight 
structure on Canadian railroads had been referred to the Board 
of Railw'ay Commissioners. 

It may be noted that the proposal for Dominion Government 
assistance in the matter of freight rates was not limited to Alberta 
alone but was also made in connection with Nova Scotia mines. 
The latter were more fortunate than Alberta in that the arrange¬ 
ment was actually put into effect. The Parliament of Canada at 
the 1924 session voted a sum of $200,000.00 to provide for assist¬ 
ance in the transportation of Canadian coal to Central Canada by 
payments to railway companies, under regulations to be approved 
by the Governor General in Council. Unlike Alberta, the neces- 
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sary Order in Council was passed, on September 2 1924, to extend 
this assistance to Nova Scotia. The conditions were that the 
coal be mined in Eastern Canada, brought by vessels to Quebec, 
Montreal or other St. Lawrence ports and thence trans-shipped 
by railways to stations in the provinces of Quebec and Ontario. 
The bounty to be paid was one-fifth of a cent per ton per mile 
from the port of trans-shipment to destination. A similar bounty 
was authorized on bituminous coal transported wholly by rail 
from mines in Eastern Canada to stations west of Riviere du 
Loup. The total payment on any shipment was limited to 50c. 
per net ton and the bounty was not to be paid where, in the 
opinion of the Minister of Mines, Canadian coal was not in 
competition with American coal. It was to be paid only for 
domestic and industrial coal, not for coal used on railway loco¬ 
motives. It was further only to be paid if the railway companies 
had granted a reduction from the published rate. According to 
a press report in January, 1925, 145,200 tons of Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick coal had then been shipped under this 
bounty of 50c. a ton, of which amount 28,000 tons went to On¬ 
tario and 117,200 tons to Quebec. 

The effect of the various trial shipments of Alberta coal on 
the consumer in Ontario seems to have been uniformly gratify¬ 
ing to the Alberta shippers. The Commission has been shown a 
number of letters from dealers and from individuals expressing 
complete satisfaction with the coal. The best proof perhaps is 
to be found in the repeat orders which have been reported as 
having been received for each grade of coal that was shipped 
in the experiment. After the announcement by the railway above 
referred to, there was considerable agitation both here and in 
Ontario and, finally, it was announced that 25,000 tons would be 
carried to Ontario at a fixed rate of $7.00 a ton. This announce¬ 
ment was made on July 8th, 1925. and the rate was effective to 
the 15th August of that year. No_ attempt was to be made to 
estimate costs. The coal was carried in the ordinary way and 
for the most part in small cars, with no effort to minimize the 
expense by using large cars or shipping in trainload lots as had 
been proposed. Unfortunately, the full amount was not shipped 
within the time limit owing to the fact that the mines at Drum- 
haller and Wayne were having labor troubles; and their quota 
was held until too late to arrange to have the coal supplied by 
other mines that were operating. In November, at the instance 
of the Minister of Mines of Ontario, there was renewed agita¬ 
tion for the $7.00 rate and on December 30th, 1925, the C. N. R. 
agreed to move the balance—some 7,500 tons—at that rate. In 
January, 1926, the Alberta coal operators sent two representa¬ 
tives to Ontario: and, shortly after their arrival, it was an¬ 
nounced that another 25,000 tons would be moved at $7.00 a 
ton. Finally, on February 8, 1926, the railway agreed to extend 
the same rate to a third lot of equal size, making in all 75,000 
tons. It was stated that this is to be the last until the hearing 
before the Railway Commission of the special case for a rate on 
Alberta coal to Ontario. So much for the history up to the date 
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of the writing of this report. The features of the Ontario mar¬ 
ket will now be discussed briefly. 

Steam Market in Ontario: The market for coal for steam 
purposes is mentioned only to dismiss it. With a superabundance 
of American bituminous coal and at the prices normally obtain¬ 
ing, any suggestion for replacing that coal with bituminous coal 
from Alberta, whether by means of duties on the American coal 
or bounty to the railways, appears to this Commission to be ab¬ 
solutely impracticable. Compared with an annual consumption 
in all Canada of about 30 million tons of bituminous coal, the 
bituminous mines in the U. S. are estimated to have an annual 
capacity of 300,000,000 to 400,000,000 tons in excess of the pres¬ 
ent yearly consumption and to have reserves good for at least 
1,000 years. It is, therefore, not necessary to contemplate any¬ 
thing more than temporary interruptions in the supply from that 
source. Should anything interfere with the importation of Am¬ 
erican coal and the question of supply become more important 
than the question of cost, the bituminous mines of Alberta and 
Nova Scotia could be drawn on. 


Total Domestic Mcerket and- Anthracite Supply: The domestic 
market in Ontario is in the neighborhood of 3,000.000 tons a year 
and has, in the past, been supplied largely by American anthra¬ 
cite. That supply, however, has been subject to a constant pro- 
cess of deteriorating quality and enhanced prices. Publications 
of the Dominion Fuel Board state the U. S. anthracite area as 
only 484 square miles, good, at the present rate, for only 80 to 
100 years. The part serving Canada, indeed, is estimated to last 
less than 40 years. The supply of anthracite has been subject 
to pel iodic interruptions owing to strikes, one of which is now 
m progress, and each such interruption has tended to weaken its 
hold on the Ontario market and force the use of substitutes. The 
Oiitaiio Fuel Controller stated in a recent press interview that 
the strike of 1922 decreased the natural consumption of Ameri¬ 
can anthracite by at least 20 per cent. 


Substitutes for Anthracite — Coke: The chief substitutes are 
coke, American bituminous and sub-bituminous coals, Welsh and 
bcotch anthracites and to a minor degree fuel oil. Of these sub¬ 
stitutes, coke has been marking the greatest progress and it is 
^coiTunended as the solution of the problem by the Dominion 
Fuel Board in the publication “Coke as a Household Fuel in Cen- 
u’ conclusions reached in that publication 

would go to show that it is not a complete solution. After point- 
mg out that it had chosen the cities where the domestic gas 
demand is sufticient to warrant installation and that others can 
elect plants as soon as the industrial or domestic demand is siif- 
nf states that, if a coke plant be erected in each 

“ivestigated. the demand for domestic fuel in On- 

1 supplied. Again, in Chap¬ 

ter 16, it states that it appears probable that Ontario and Que¬ 
bec can produce 800,000 to 1,000,000 tons of coke which would 
W^tt cent to 30 per cent of the anthracite now in use. 

With the increasing demand for gas and coke, more and more 
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anthracite would be displaced. Assuming only a normal increase 
in gas consumption, it is deemed possible that domestic coke will 
replace at least 50 per cent of the anthracite now used. Domes¬ 
tic coke sells at $15.00 or $15.50 a ton delivered. 

British Anthracite: Welsh and Scotch anthracite are being 
imported in increasing quantities. According to press reports, 
the receipts of such coals at Montreal were as follows: 


1922 . 179,708 tons 

1923 . 261,659 “ 

1924 . 219,327 “ 

1925 . 383,258 “ 


This anthracite is a higher grade than the Pennsylvania an¬ 
thracite but breaks up more in shipment. It is also sold in the 
form of briquettes. 

American Biiuminous Coal: American bituminous coals of 
various grades are, under the stress of the anthracite strike, 
being sold for domestic purposes. The publication “Coke” already 
i-eferred to states that such coal is undesirable as domestic fuel 
on account of the smoke and soot. At the present time, Poca¬ 
hontas coal is being sold at Toronto at $10.50 for mine run up 
to $14.00 a ton for larger sizes. There are also some so-called 
smokeless American coals from West Virginia and Kentucky on 
sale at $12.00 to $13.00 a ton. These prices are higher than nor¬ 
mal because the anthracite strike has resulted in an increase in 
bituminous coal prices in the U. S. 

Alberta. Coal: From the statements already made, it will be 
seen that the Alberta coal shipped to Ontario was well received. 
As all in the province know, it is an excellent domestic fuel, 
possessing many distinct advantages for the purpose. The fire is 
easy to start, maintain and control. It does not require any 
exceptional skill to get the maximum heat out of the fuel. It thus 
gives in practice much better results than many other coals 
which might seem by laboratory test to contain more heat units. 
The Dominion Fuel Board publications state that Alberta coal 
has given satisfaction throughout the middle West, has com¬ 
peted successfully with U. S. anthracite in Manitoba and has 
the distinct advantage over U. S. bituminous coal in being prac- 
ticallv smokeless. The point need not be labored, then, as to the 
quality of the various Alberta coals or of their suitability for 
the domestic trade of Ontario. The one important question is the 
cost of delivering them in competition with other available fuels. 
While the results above described have so far been favorable, 
the shipments have all been made under rather unusual circum¬ 
stances. In the first instance, they were small trial lots, merely 
to make the people of Ontario acouainted with the merits of the 
Alberta product. The bulk of the present shipments, aggregat¬ 
ing 75,000 tons at the $7.00 freight rate, is reaching the market 
at a time when values are abnormal because of the anthracite 
strike. It has not yet been proved to the satisfaction of this 
Commission what price relation the various Alberta coals can 
maintain in a normal Ontario market or that a $7.00 freight 
rate is the correct one. 
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Requirements for Reaching Ontario Market: The way in 
which the freight rate of $7.00 a ton came to be fixed has already 
been described but may be referred to again. For the trial ship¬ 
ments, the rate was to be the actual cost to the railway when 
that cost could be ascertained. Meantime, it was necessary to 
fix some rate for the shipper to pay before calling on the Domin¬ 
ion and Provincial Governments under their guarantee. The 
railway had named $9.00 the previous year, which led to the 
proposal that the guarantee should be for the cost up to that 
amount, after the shipper had paid $7.00 a ton. Later, the 
C. N. R. conceded the $7.00 rate without the test feature. The 
Premier of Ontario has been quoted in the press as saying that 
his Government had experts go into the question of transporta¬ 
tion costs very thoroughly, the C. N. R. having allowed them to 
examine its books, and that it found that the raliway broke even 
at the $7.00 rate, which met the actual expense of hauling and 
interest on the money invested in the equipment. No refutation 
by the railway people of this statement has come to the atten¬ 
tion of the Commission. Perhaps they are reserving their com¬ 
ment until the matter comes before the Railway Commission. 
Meantime, however, the general impression is that the railway is 
at least not losing money in hauling the coal at $7.00 a ton on 
a regular traffic basis. 

There are other features to be considered besides the fixing 
of a freight rate. A heavy autumn traffic in Alberta coal to 
Ontario superimposed on the ordinary grain traffic of the rail¬ 
way would aggravate peak load conditions and call for the pro¬ 
vision by the railway of additional equipment and facilities of 
all kinds. On the analogy of the bunker trade at Prince Rupert, 
such facilities can hardly be demanded until the trade has been 
thoroughly proved; and, on the other hand, it is hardly possible 
to prove the trade without the facilities. From the point of view 
of the sub-bituminous and lignite mines of Alberta, a large ad¬ 
dition to the fall and winter business, while welcome enough 
to the operators, would likewise be added to the present peaks 
of production, thus, to some extent, aggravating the problem of 
the workmen in the mines and involving short time employment 
for more men. Both the railways and the mines could adjust 
themselves to take care of this additional winter business; but 
it appears to this Commission that they should not be asked to 
do so until the trade has been thoroughly tested out under a 
plan which will now be discussed. 

Summer Shipments and Dominion Subsidy: The Commission, 
therefore, recommends as a first step a large scale trial of sum¬ 
mer shipments of Alberta coal to Ontario. In the summer time, 
exactly the reverse of the above peak conditions obtains. The 
sub-bituminous and lignite mines are practically idle and railway 
traffic is at its lowest noint. To introduce a new article rapidly 
requires price concessions. To induce purchases of fuel in the 
summer time also calls for price concessions. Why could not 
the workmen in Alberta domestic mines accept a summer rate in 
preference to idleness the special rate to be limited to coal pro- 
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duced for the Ontario market? Why should not the operator 
make a summer price for Ontario coal in preference to no busi¬ 
ness ? When railway crews are laid off and freight cars are idle, 
might they not just as well be engaged in carrying Alberta coal 
to Ontario at a special off-season rate? The whole operation 
would be precisely on the analogy of the selling of secondary and 
even tertiary power by a hydro-electric concern. 

Such a movement would, of necessity, be limited by the avail¬ 
able idle equipment on the railways. This has been variously 
estimated as sufficient to transport between 350,000 and 500,000 
tons of coal from Alberta to Ontario. It should take place under 
such special conditions as may be found on investigation to fit 
in best with the other traffic on the railway. The dates for it 
would probably be somewhere between the 1st April and the 15th 
August in an ordinary season. In line with the suggested con¬ 
cessions by workmen and operators and to give the consumers 
sufficient inducement, a really low rate must be fixed for this 
trial shipment. The Commission suggests that, between the dates 
and under the conditions outlined, the rate be fixed at not more 
than $5.00 a ton to the shipper. Along with the granting of this 
rate and as a part of the arrangement, there should be an inves¬ 
tigation by the Railway Commission as to what would be a fair 
rate in the circumstances and the Dominion Government should 
be asked to pay the excess if any. Like all other factors enter¬ 
ing into it. the investigation to determine a fair rate should be 
on a strictly off-season basis, not on the basis of this traffic shar¬ 
ing with all other traffic the full general overhead charges of the 
railway; but such a rate as will in all the circumstances suffice 
to recompense the railway for doing the business. If it be ob¬ 
jected that it is not fair to make an exception of one piece of 
business and free it from its share of the general expenses, the 
answer is that this is a wholly exceptional piece of business. It 
means the creation of something which does not now exist but 
which would be for the benefit of the workmen and operators 
of Alberta, the railways and the consumers in Ontario. There 
can be no danger in creating a precedent which fulfils all these 
conditions. 

Control of Ontario Shipments: The subsidy by the Dominion 
Government would justify some measure of control by that Gov¬ 
ernment through the agency of the Dominion Fuel Board or 
otherwise as it may see fit. The Government of Ontario has al¬ 
ready shown itself willing to assist in controlling this business. 
The movement now going on is subject to control by the Ontario 
Fuel Department to the extent that the retail dealers are limited 
to a spread of not more than $2.50 a ton, except where the coal 
is sold in sacks when an extra 50c. a ton will be allowed. Con¬ 
trol of the quality and preparation of the coal as shipped can 
best be exercised by a co-operative effort on the part of the Al¬ 
berta mines as outlined in Section 21 of this chapter. 

General Considerations: The principle of Dominion Govern¬ 
ment assistance in transporting Canadian coal to Central Canada 
has been established, as cited above, and has been given effect 
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to in the case of coals from Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 
There can be no doubt of the strong and widespread sentiment 
behind this whole movement, viz.: the desire to keep Canadian 
business in Canada. What is here suggested is to have that sen¬ 
timent find expression, as a first step, in a summer shipment 
of the character outlined and to let any extension grow naturally 
out of that. By this method, no strain is put on the railways 
or the public exchequer and, at the same time, a summer order 
of even 400,000 tons would save the situation for the workmen 
and operators of Alberta sub-bituminous and lignite mines. Al¬ 
though it should not be necessary to do so, it may be well to 
repeat that this recommendation is made merely from the point 
of view of a first step, letting bigger things follow in their logical 
order in the future. The fear of this Commission is that if too 
much is asked from the railways or the Government of the coun¬ 
try, before all are convinced of the advantages to be gained, 
nothing useful will result. Not a few doubts have been expressed 
in influential quarters as to the possibility of Alberta supplying 
Ontario’s needs, even for domestic coal. This criticism comes 
from those who are just as anxious as anyone to build up Cana¬ 
dian business and their doubts must be met by a practical de¬ 
monstration. 


C. TRANSPORTATION 


10. Freight Rates on Coal 


Because there is pending an examination by the Railway 
Commission into the whole rate structure and also a particular 
I'eference regarding coal traffic to Central Canada, this Com¬ 
mission is not attempting to deal with freight rates except as 
the mattei came up in connectoii with various markets and ex- 
cept for the following brief discussion arising out of representa¬ 
tions made to the Commission. For general information, how¬ 
ever, there is attached to this Report, as Exhibit 14 to the 
oral evidence. Appendix V (not printed), a series of tabula¬ 
tions of existing rates from various points in Alberta to the 
vai ions mai kets and from the nomts of origin of competing 
coals to those markets, as compiled for the Commission by Mr. 
A. Cha,rd, Freight Traffic Supervisor for the Alberta Government, 
n each case, these tabulations show the mileage and the result¬ 
ing rate per ton mile. 


Many witnesses pressed the argument for lower freight rates • 
because wages and prices have come down materially since the 
rates were fixed and, particularly, because of the very great re¬ 
duction in the cost to the railways of their own locomotive fuel 
supplied by A^lberta mines. Much was also made of the fact that 
the rate per ton mile on coal is uniformly higher than the rate 
per ton mile on wheat, as the following will show. In the com- 
j similar mileages for grain to Port 

ithui and Fort William and for coal from Drumheller respec¬ 
tively. I oints were chosen which gave these equal mileages: 
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Table 86 —Shotving for equal mileages rates 2 ier ton mile on 
coal and wheat. 


Rate per Ton Rate per Ton 

Mileage Mile on Coal Mile on Wheat 

2.30. $1.08 $1.04 

400.77 .70 

500.74 .64 

800.58 .52 

1200.52 .41 


Wheat is Class 8 and coal is Class 10. Wheat is a more 
valuable cargo by at least ten times. A thirty ton car of wheat 
may be worth anywhere from $1,000.00 to $1,500.00 according 
to grade and market while a thirty ton car of coal would be 
worth from $100.00 to $150.00. The chance of loss en route is 
greater with wheat as is the risk of damage from various causes. 
Perhaps most people do not realize that the coal output of Al¬ 
berta creates a far greater tonnage for the railways than the 
Alberta wheat crop. The shipment of a hundred million bush¬ 
els of wheat means 3,000,000 tons, whereas the Alberta coal out¬ 
put transported by rail has been in the neighborhood of six mil¬ 
lion tons. The average haul for wheat, however, is considerably 
longer so that, on a ton mileage basis, the wheat figures would 
probably be the larger. For the reason given at the opening of 
this section, there was no chance of getting the railway com¬ 
panies to present their side of the case; so the Commission can 
onl.y note this widespread demand for a reduction in rates, a 
demand which, if successful, would have a tremendous bearing 
on the extension of all markets. The argument and counter 
argument in this matter of freight rates must, therefore, be left 
to the approaching hearings before the Railway Commission. 

II. Summer Tariff 

The matter of summer tariff may be mentioned again under 
the heading of “Transportation”; although the matter has been 
full.y discussed in connection with the Manitoba and Ontario 
markets, for which such a tariff is particularly recommended. 
The summer' slackness in the domestic coal industry is the cause 
of most of its troubles and special reduced tariffs should help 
to remedy this evil as well as providing business for the railway. 
The fact that such tariffs were not taken advantage of in the 
past is not a valid argument against repeating the attempt un¬ 
der more stable conditions. 

12. Railway Weights 

The Commission heard a great deal about the difficulty arising 
from shortage of weights on coal shipments. This shortage seems 
to run from'a few hundred pounds up to as much as several 
tons per car and, where it exists, it creates continuous disputes 
and trouble between shipper and customer. Short of actual theft 
from the cars, which was stated to be the cause in a few cases, 
this difficulty was chiefly ascribed to wrong weight of the empty 
car or the “tare” and this latter might arise from accumula- 
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tions of snow and ice. It is the custom to make allowance for 
snow and ice; but this may prove not to have been sufficient. On 
investigation it appears that the difficulty is chiefly limited to 
the lignite mines of the province and to those mines which have 
no scales of their own. The latter suggests the obvious remedy 
that each mine should have its own railway scales. This of 
course would impose too much expense on the smaller shippers. 
Where a mine has its own scales, the weigh man is sworn by the 
Canadian National Freight Association and takes his orders from 
that Association, although paid by the operator of the mine. 
His weights are then taken. Witnesses said that at the present 
time the railways were doing a lot of re-taring of the cars; and 
it was pointed out that, at any time, a dealer could have a car 
re-tared for a 50c. fee and the reswitching charges, subject to 
rebate if anything is found to be wrong with the weights. One 
definite suggestion was to have a Dominion Government Inspec¬ 
tor permanently stationed at the scales with a little extra charge 
per car for weighing. Until the last year or so, the trouble with 
weights was not nearly so pronounced; but now that so much 
attention has been called to it there should be no difficulty in 
tracing out the exact cause and applying the appropriate reme¬ 
dies. It may be left to the shippers, the railways and the con¬ 
signees to adjust. It should be remarked that experiments prove 
that there is nothing in the theory of shrinkage from evapora¬ 
tion of moisture out of the coal as 150 tests conducted by the 
officials of the Provincial Government showed that the moisture 
content of winter shipments remained practically constant. 

D. MARKETING METHODS IN GENERAL 

13. Storage of Alberta Coals 

The Industrial Research Council has been carrying on a series 
of tests as to storage of the various grades of coal. Broadly 
speaking, the results to date are that, as might be expected, the 
bituminous coals are exceedingly good in storage; the sub-bitum¬ 
inous coals are still good storage coal; and some of the better 
grade lignites store under ordinary conditions. Some of the very 
low grade lignites store badly. The great thing is to keep out 
rain and sun, as alternating wetting ai>d drying are the worst 
factors. Oxidation goes on as well. Coal is an extremely un¬ 
stable material at best and cannot be preserved without change. 
The Fourth Report of the Research Council gives the following: 

Table 87 —Comqmrcdive disintegration loss on storage of domes¬ 
tic coals. 

Normal Moisture Content Comparative Disintegration 


in Coal as Mined 


Loss 1 Year’s Open Storage 


5% to 10% 
10% to 20% 
20% to 30% 


1% to 5% 
5% to 15% 
15% to 30% 


It should be noted that the disintegration does not mean ab¬ 
solute loss but only the production of more fines. It should also 
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be noted that the above resulted from small scale tests. There 
would be much less damage in large scale storage, even in the 
open, because the part exposed would be much less in relation 
to the whole mass. The conclusion reached was that the rate 
of deterioration depended on the weather, being least in the win¬ 
ter months, probably worst in the early spring, with thawing and 
freezing, and also bad in the hot summer months. The general 
conclusion was that these domestic coals should be kept under 
cover of some sort. There is no evidence, however, to prove that 
the advantage to be gained by having concrete sheds or other 
special devices would compensate for the additional expense. Un¬ 
doubtedly, the best storage is in the consumer’s basement; and 
there even the lowest grade of coal will store perfectly well for 
a season. 

14. Summer Marketing 

This feature of storage in the consumer’s basement leads up 
naturally to a discussion of increasing the summer marketing of 
coal. Nothing would be of more benefit to the lignite coal in¬ 
dustry of the province than a concerted effort to encourage sum¬ 
mer buying. The particular suggestion of a large scale shipment 
to Ontario has already been given in discussing that market. 
Formerly, there was considerable summer business but, with the 
great over-development of the mines, it not only became unne¬ 
cessary, for the protection of the consumer, to lay in a stock in 
advance but the dealer had several unfortunate experiences in 
doing so. A subsequent drop in the price of coal left him in the 
position of actually losing money on his venture. If it were not 
for the aggravated problem of seasonal unemployment for the 
workmen, there would be something to be said for a system of 
shipping the coal just when it was needed. Summer storage in¬ 
volves a certain amount of expense in providing storage space, 
interest on the money tied up, as well as some slight danger of 
deterioration and all of these things go to offset the expense in 
keeping the mines idle. But for the workmen the problem is 
much more serious; and it is this feature which urges that a 
solution be sought along the line of building up a summer mai’- 
ket. This can no longer be encouraged by threats of a winter 
shortage; because the over-capacity of the mines is too well 
known; but, under more stabilized conditions as to price of coal, 
it should be possible to give the dealer and consumer of domestic 
coals sufficient inducements to buy and store in the summer 
time. 

15. Quality of Coal and Preparation 

As noted above under the various markets, there have, at 
times, been complaints as to the quality of the coal and its state 
of preparation. On the other hand, many witnesses give the 
other side of the story. One large dealer stated that the prepar¬ 
ation of Alberta coal had been improving year by year; and, while 
it was very important that even the miner should realize how 
intimately his interests in this connection were tied up with 
both the operator and dealer, he thought that all possible pre- 
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cautions were being taken and that any complaints w eie usually 
satisfactorily adjusted. Another dealer testified that the quality 
of Alberta coal for the last two years, especially, had been really 
V6ry g'ood. MRiiy, how6VGr, enipliRsizGd tliG iiGCGSsity loi soniG 
standardization in the matter of sizes. Incidentally, it is accepted 
that bar screens do not give good preparation and such scieens 
are not used in any of the larger mines. The Reseaich Council 
as a result of a questionnaire has adopted the following, as stand¬ 
ard sizes; 

Lump coal—passing over a screen with 3 in. circular perfor¬ 
ations. 

Egg coal—passing through 3 in. and remaining on l'/^ in. 

Nut coal—passing through l '/2 in. and remaining on % in. 

Pea coal—passing through % in. and remaining on Lp in. 

Dust—passing through 1/4 in. 

Slack—everything passing through % in. 

Nut slack—everything passing through !'/■> in. 

It is very important that uniform standard sizes should be 
adopted and'the above seems to this Commission to be a suitable 
scale. 

Under the Coal Sales Act, 1925, the Lieutenant Governor in 
Council has power to classify and grade coal and shippers and 
dealers are required to state the size of the coal shipped. These 
provisions should enable the province to set up a legal standard 
of sizes; but, to make it effective elsewhere, this should be done 
in consultation with other provinces. Where bar screens are 
being used, it would also be necessary to determine the equivalent 
to the above screening through a circular perforation. The Com¬ 
mission recommends that legal standards for the sizing of coal 
be established without delay. 

16. Consumers’ Preferences 

From the numerous references by witnesses and others, it is 
evident that consumers’ preferences are a very marked feature 
of the coal business and something that must be reckoned wuth. 
It was brought forward in connection with many suggestions. 
For instance, it was held to be a difficulty in the matter of pool¬ 
ing of coal for marketing purposes that the salesman for a pool 
of similar coals would be at a disadvantage against a salesman 
who had many coals to suit all tastes. This is something dis¬ 
tinct from choosing the coal which on a scientific basis would 
give the best results for the requirements of the particular con¬ 
sumer. Naturally, this matter of personal likes and dislikes ap¬ 
plies mostly to the domestic market. The larger consumer gets 
down to a more scientific basis of determining his choice of 
fuel; but it is impossible to ignore the evidence of many dealers 
who appeared before the Commission that, in a practical, every¬ 
day business way, regard must be had to these consumers’ pref¬ 
erences; and that it is much easier to sell a man the coal he 
wants or thinks he should use. There would even appear to be 
fashions in coals. 
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17. Methods of Handling Sales 

There are many methods of handling the sales of coal from 
Alberta mines. Some sell through one large organization; others 
let three or four or more different selling organizations handle 
their coal; and some sell their own product. Generally speaking, 
however, there are both wholesalers and retailers intervening 
between the mine and the consumer: and nothing is more firmly 
fixed in the popular mind, with reference to the coal industry, 
than the belief that thei'e are too many middlemen; and that 
they are too highly paid. The same belief applies not only to 
the coal industry but to the handling of almost every other com¬ 
modity; and there is undoubtedly a strong modern tendency to 
attempt to reduce the stages and the cost of the process of dis¬ 
tribution. It seems a very simple thing to say that a car of coal, 
containing say 30 tons, should be shipped to three individuals 
each wanting 10 tons, which they are able to pay for and can 
thereby get at the bare cost of freight and cartage to their re¬ 
spective basements. The retail dealer has very few friends in 
the abstract; but, on the particular cold day the man who has 
neglected to get coal in his cellar in the way above mentioned 
finds it extremely convenient to be able to order a few tons for 
which he promises to pay when he can. The need for stocks and 
credit and to put the producer in touch with the consumer have 
brought about the existence of the middleman in the coal trade 
as in other business. 

Wholeaalers: The investigations for the purposes of this Re¬ 
port would indicate that the jobbers or wholesalers get commis¬ 
sions ranging from 10c. to 35c. a ton, with perhaps a general 
average of 25c. For this, they perform many services that 
would otherwise require a Sales Department in the operator’s 
own office and in addition, in most cases at least, they guarantee 
the accounts of the retailers, that is to say, they pay the producer 
for the coal and take a chance on collecting from the retail deal¬ 
ers. 

Retailers: The retailer’s spread, as revealed to the Commis¬ 
sion in the course of its work, runs anywhere from $1.50 to 
$3.50 a ton, with a general average, perhaps, of $2.50. This 
may be very nearly the price for which the coal is sold at the 
mine or, at least, may be more than is paid to all the men en¬ 
gaged in extracting it from the ground. Nearly everyone ap¬ 
proaches this matter of dealer’s spread with the preconceived 
idea that it is much too great; but the proof that such is the case 
turns out to be not an easy matter. In the first place, this spread 
has to cover what is knowm as degradation in the coal. This 
term: is used strictly in the sense of loss of grade. What wms 
charged to the retail dealer as lump coal may, when loaded out 
of the car in such a w^ay as to give lumps to the consumer, leave 
the dealer even as much as two or three tons of stove coal or 
two or three tons of slack. One large dealer stated that, out of 
a 35 ton car. 30 tons could be sold for the full retail price; 21/2 
tons for from 50c. to 75c. less a ton; and the remaining 2 V 2 
tons might, at times, be a drug on the market; or, at other times, 
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the dealer would take a loss on these of something like $5.00 a 
ton on the retail price. This feature becomes aggravated when, 
as in most cases, it is necessary to put the coal in stock and take 
it out again. Dealers testified that whenever they put coals for 
the domestic market on the ground to be picked up again it meant 
a loss of $1.00 a ton. This, then, is the first factor in retailing 
cost and it suggests an obvious remedy of delivery direct from car 
to consumer. Unloading costs were given to the Commission as 
from 20c. to 25c. a ton. Delivery naturally varies with the local 
conditions, being anywhere from 75c. to $1.25 a ton. In some cases 
to meet competition, delivery is made anywhere at a flat rate; in 
other cases, the consumer is made to pay the extra that it costs 
the dealer to reach him, if he lives in the outskirts. The loss 
in bad debts does not appear to be very great; at least according 
to the experience of most of those who appeared before this Com¬ 
mission. It does amount to something and has to be provided 
for; but, spread over the entire business, it would not come to 
a very large amount per ton. There are, however, the carrying 
charges of giving credit apart from such losses. One dealer, in¬ 
deed, said that, rather than put a credit customer on their books, 
they preferred to offer him a discount of 50c. a ton on the coal 
to induce him to borrow the money elsewhere; and this witness 
thought that it would have a very good effect if all dealers would 
make a difference of 50c. a ton as between cash and credit busi¬ 
ness. To these items are added the expense of such things as 
providing storage space, advertising and general business ex¬ 
penses only the balance, if any, being the net profit to the pro¬ 
prietor of the retail yard. 

Campbell Commission: Owing to complaints made in Winni¬ 
peg against certain coal dealers, the Department of Labor at 
Ottawa ordered an investigation under the Combines Investiga¬ 
tion Act; and the report of that investigation by Commissioner 
D. Campbell, dated 28th February, 1925, goes very exhaustively 
into this whole question of the function, costs and profits of re¬ 
tailers. Because that investigation had been so exhaustive and 
recent, this Commission did not consider it would serve any use¬ 
ful purpose to cover the same ground. The Campbell Commis¬ 
sion investigated not only dealers of the City of Winnipeg but 
throughout the Prairie Provinces as well and some of its conclu¬ 
sions may be quoted. 

Commissioner Campbell says: “I have come unhesitatingly 
to the conclusion that shed and bin accommodation and reserve 
supplies of coal are absolutely essential to a retail coal business 
in this country. Our weather and climatic conditions cannot be 
foreseen; and dealers must be prepared at all times to meet the 
demands of the public for an ample supply of coal or great hard¬ 
ship and suffering would periodically be met with. I am of the 
opinion that the coal dealer who avoids carrying his fair share 
of the burden necessary to maintain a substantial reserve stock 
is avoiding a duty which he owes to the consumers, which can¬ 
not be compensated to them by the small reduction he makes in 
his price. 
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“The retail dealers of Winnipeg called to testify were obliged 
to furnish statements of their costs of handling coal in detail, 
including salaries paid managers and office help. The salaries 
paid are very modest. . . . The average cost per ton of hand¬ 
ling coal last season was about $2.57 per ton. Some dealers ap¬ 
pear to have operated at a loss; others show a net profit as high 
as 38c. per ton. . . . Without attempting to fix definitely a 
fair margin between buying and selling costs, I have, however, 
come to the conclusion, after a careful examination of overhead 
and all other incidental expenses involved in retail coal business 
and having gone to the trouble of personally inspecting the 
methods employed by many of the large dealers in handling their 
coal, that I am unable to say that an average spread of $2.57 
per ton will yield a net profit at all commensurate with the money 
invested and the risks that must be undertaken.” 

Mr. Campbell also concludes that it is impossible to eliminate 
the giving of credit to consumers and that as long as it is done 
some losses will occur. He, therefore, finds the chai’ges unsup¬ 
ported by the evidence and that the costs of operation “are not 
unreasonably high or unfair having regard to the obligations 
which retail coal dealers assume and which they ought to as¬ 
sume.” 

Under conditions as they have existed this Commission, then, 
feels compelled to reach very much the same conclusions but 
there are several directions in which relief should be sought 
from what is undoubtedly a very heavy item in the total bill to 
the consumer. 

Too Many Dealers: In the first place, there are far too many 
retail dealers. If this number could be materially reduced, the 
operation would be much more economical, each item of the ne¬ 
cessary overhead being spread over a larger tonnage. Apart 
from the mere factor of cost, Alberta coal has undoubtedly suf¬ 
fered from the “snowbird” dealers disturbing the market. There 
are two directions in which to seek a remedy for this condition. 
Many dealers said they would welcome greatly increased license 
fees to be charged by the cities and more stringent regulations, 
requiring dealers to be properly equipped for the business. This 
is the feature so well referred to by Commissioner Campbell in 
the quotation given above. It is certainly hard on the legitimate 
dealer when the “snowbird” with only team and wagon takes 
the cheap and easy business, while the legitimate dealer is car¬ 
rying the stocks to meet the emergencies. The chief remedy, 
however, for too many dealers lies in the hands of the coal oper¬ 
ators of the province. So long as they are acting as individual 
units, without any co-operation, and ship coal to anyone who 
asks for it, it is hard to see how these difficulties can be avoided. 

18. Distress Coal 

This disturbing feature has been mentioned in connection with 
the Winnipeg market, where it chiefly occurs. “Distress coal” is 
the term applied to coal shipped on consignment to Winnipeg in 
the first place or routed to Winnipeg after being refused else- 
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where. In due course, demurrage begins to accrue on it and, 
finally, the shipper cuts his loss and takes a very low price for 
the coal. Witnesses differed in their estimate of the extent to 
which this prevailed; but that it is sometimes serious would 
appear from the evidence of one operator who mentioned getting 
a wire that there were fifty cars of distress coal in Winnipeg 
that morning. A suggestion was made to have the trade com¬ 
bine to buy such coal and thereby remove its disturbing effect; 
but such an arrangement would only encourage the practice. The 
Commission agrees with the statement by one operator that the 
attempt so far made to create a consignment market in Win¬ 
nipeg had been so disastrous and expensive to the shippers that 
it must eventually be stopped by the fact that it does not pay. 
Those attempting this were modelling themselves on the practice 
in much larger markets, where consignment coal can be absorbed 
without difficulty. 

E. CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING 

The particular difficulties of the coal trade above described, 
as well as the experience in other lines, naturally lead to the 
suggestion of some form of co-operative marketing or pooling as 
a solution. 


19. Souris Pool 

A definite plan of this kind has been in operation in the Sas¬ 
katchewan lignite mines for more than a year and, so far as the 
Commission has been able to ascertain, iit seems to be working 
out very satisfactorily. It will, therefoi'e, be of interest to give 
a faii’ly full account of this pool. The Saskatchewan lignite pool 
was formed, on the 1st Septembei’ 1925, by six mines joined later 
by a seventh. Together, these mines were producing from 80 
per cent to 85 per cent of the total output of the field. The pool 
embraces all of the larger mines with one single exception. 
The principle underlying the pool is that the available business 
is to be offered to each mine in proportion to the respective 
outputs the preceding year. It was reported that this matter of 
allotment has been the chief difficulty in the way of the .other 
large mine joining in. One of the things to be overcome in the 
formation of this pool was the fact that the individual mines had 
contracts for the disposal of their output through certain dis¬ 
tributors. This was overcome by getting all these distributors 
together into a company, called the Souris Coal Distributors, 
which handles the entire output of the pooled mines. There is an 
arrangement that no one individual can acquire control of the 
distributing company; and it is bound to sell only the output of 
the pooled mines. The distributing company gets a straight com¬ 
mission of so many cents per ton, irrespective of the grade oi' 
selling price of the coal; but this commission on a tonnage basis 
is, once a month, converted into a percentage of the selling price 
and is paid by the individual mines in proportion to that price. 
The mine, therefore, that gets the highest average selling price 
for its product pays more cents per ton commission. 
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The pool maintains an office at a central point, with a man 
in charge who is known as the distributor. He receives all or¬ 
ders from the sales company and distributes them to the dif¬ 
ferent mines in proportion to their shares, as set out in the 
agreement. All shipments are reported to him each day and he 
gets a copy of each shipping bill. He makes out a statement of 
the tonnage shipped each day and sends a copy to every mine in 
the pool. When any mine fails to make prompt shipment of its 
allotment, the surplus is awarded to the other mines and is a 
permanent loss to the mine that could not fill the order. This 
surplus tonnage does not count against the allotments of the 
other mines. In this way, a mine that has better facilities or 
better luck can, in the course of the year, secure a larger ton¬ 
nage. The allotment is to be revised once a year and, if the 
parties cannot agree, there is provision for arbitration. The ex¬ 
penses of the pool as such are apportioned in the ratio of the 
allotments. Outside of the commission to the sales company, the 
expenses of the pool were estimated at not more than Ic. per 
ton. 

The distributor is responsible to an Executive Committee of 
three. Each mine in turn gets representation on this Executive 
Committee, one member of which retires every two months. The 
Committee visits the mines to examine the methods of prepara¬ 
tion. especially in case of any persistent complaints, and the 
Committee also deals with delay in shipments, special prices to 
be quoted by the sales company for contracts, etc. The practice 
has been established of having the whole of the operators visit all 
of the mines in order to standardize prepai'ation as far as pos¬ 
sible. They have adopted the preparation at the best equipped 
mine as a standard and are endeavoring to make the coal from 
the other mines come up to this. Special requests for coal from 
any particular mine are met as far as possible; but they en¬ 
deavor to have the dealer give a choice so as to avoid difficulty 
with the allotment. Up to the time when the information was 
given to this Commission, there had been no great difficulty in 
giving each mine its respective allotment; although some had 
to be content with the cheaper priced mine run orders. They 
had several contracts that could be used to balance the allotment. 

It is reported that at first the pool was met with a certain 
amount of suspicion and those outside tried to use the argument 
of its being a combine, etc.; but later information is that the 
dealers in these coals are strongly in favor of the pool, as they 
have some guarantee of a stabilized price, more certain delivery, 
more uniform standards, protection from “snowbird” dealers, 
etc., etc. The mines through the pool have cut out dealers who 
were noti properly equipped as such, those whose credit standing 
was not of the best and, to a large extent, the paying of double 
and in some cases treble commissions. The operators are re¬ 
ported as pleased with the result. They think that they are 
avoiding the over-lapping of salesmen and that the one strong 
central selling organization is able to make a more effective can¬ 
vass of the market available to their coal. 
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The other side of the story is given by a statement to the 
Commission that, since the formation of the pool, the one large 
independent company had increased its tonnage. All of the 
agents accustomed to the handling of such coal, whose services 
were dispensed with by the pool arrangement, concentrated on 
the sale of coal from the independent companies. Apparently, 
there has hot yet been any attempt to cut prices as between the 
pool and the non-pool mines. Indeed, one of the immediate causes 
of the formation of the pool was the realization that prices were 
being cut for no purpose. There is also the difficulty of new 
mines starting up. Such mines may be taken into the pool but, 
having no past record to base their claim on, difficulty is expected 
in the allotment to such mines. On the whole and so far as the 
Commission is in possession of information, the Souris pool 
seems to have been a success. It must be realized, however, 
that the field is very concentrated and the product quite uniform, 
the chief difference being in the matter of preparation which is 
controllable. 

20. Other Pooling Arrangements 

The Commission has endeavored to examine pooling arrange¬ 
ments that have been in effect elsewhere but with the exception 
of the Souris scheme which has been described in detail not much 
help was derived from this attempt. 

The Collieries in South Africa have a Coal Owners’ Associa¬ 
tion which sells the entire output, fixes the price of coal, allots 
the tonnage, etc. There is a heavy penalty for any member sell¬ 
ing the coal outside the Association at the risk of having the 
colliery shut down. The price of coal is so fixed that long dis¬ 
tance points can be reached and the market extended. In other 
words at points nearest the collieries the pit price of coal is kept 
up. The price thus obtained is pooled and the various companies 
are paid for their coal on an equal basis subject to certain ad¬ 
justments for calorific values and in some cases subject to in¬ 
crease in price allowed to meet local mining difficulties. This 
arrangement was specially sanctioned by legislation and its coun¬ 
terpart might be held illegal under Canadian laws until a modi¬ 
fication of those laws could be obtained. The South African Pool 
has been reported as a very effective solution for the problems 
there. 

There have been a number of pooling arrangements in the 
United States short of amalgamations and mergers but the condi¬ 
tions there are so different that the results are of very little value 
in studying Alberta’s problem. 

21. Co-Operative Marketing of Alberta Coal 

Arguments in Favor: Particularly in the Drumheller field, 
suggestions for a plan of co-operative marketing or pooling have 
been made periodically for a number of years. IVtany witnesses 
befoie the Commission and many of the replies to the question¬ 
naires advocated such a measure. Coal distributors added their 
testimony to the same effect, even though it might turn out to 
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be against their particular interests, one such witness stating 
that he saw no reason why the operators in this province could 
not go in together, pool their interests and sell their coal as a 
business proposition, so long as it was kept under private con¬ 
trol. Those in favor thought that such an organization would 
benefit both the mines and the consumers. It would centralize 
distribution, although the view was strongly expressed that it 
should be confined to wholesaling and not attempt to extend into 
the retail end of the business, because of the credit difficulty 
and because it is so easy for others to get into the retail business. 
All those in favor were satisfied that it would cheapen distribu¬ 
tion; but they varied greatly as to their estimates of the saving 
to be effected. One operator and one well-informed distributor 
estimated the saving at 10c. a ton; another distributor thought 
that the saving might run to 15c. or 25c. These estimates im¬ 
pressed the Commission as being made by those who were bet¬ 
ter able to name an exact figure than were some other witnesses, 
who made much more extravagant claims for the saving that 
would be achieved. It was thought that a concentrated effort 
would be a help in widening the markets and that it would 
stabilize prices and the business generally. 

Arguments Against: The arguments against an attempt to 
form a pool were just as strongly expressed to the Commission. 
One witness thought that, as contrasted with the wheat pool for 
example, an underlying difficulty was that the entire product 
could not be sold. Many others emphasized this feature of the 
superabundance of coal and the great over-development of the 
mines. To continue the comparison, coal could not be graded 
like wheat. Several witnesses found this question of kinds of 
coal and preparation a very great difficulty. It brought in the 
whole range of customers’ preferences to which allusion has al¬ 
ready been made. These were put forward as what might be 
called fundamental difficulties in the situation. Other difficulties 
arise from human nature. Successful operators took the stand 
that they did not need this help and felt that if they had a better 
class of coal or better preparation they would lose and not gain 
by putting it in with the inferior product of other operators. 
Unless the pool could prove that it could secure a higher price or 
better maintain a fixed price, the individual operator would in 
time become dissatisfied. As mentioned under the Souris Pool, 
the difficulty of apportionment among operators is undoubtedly 
very great. The greater the number of individual operators 
concerned and the wider the variation in the quality of their 
coal or their other natural conditions, the greater would be the 
difficulty of persuading them all that they were getting their fair 
share. Even if all could be got to agree in the first instance, 
witnesses pointed out that an operator with ambition hoped to 
improve his relative standing and, in this regard, the tendency 
of the pool might be to remove the incentive to more effective 
operation. Others put forward the difficulty of controlling the 
preparation of the coal. It is recorded above that in the Souris 
Pool the distributor exercises control over this and all the opera- 
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tors visit all the mines; but undoubtedly this problem would be¬ 
come more difficult in a larger pool. 

Alternative Proposals: As noted above, a great deal was 
made of distributors’ and consumers’ preferences in the matter 
of coal and one of the strong objections to the pooling arrange¬ 
ment was found in this fact. It was stated that, in a fair sized 
country point, there would be as many as five or six dealers, 
who would take coal from that many mines, and it was held 
that a salesman with an assorted list of coals could do more 
business in that town than the salesman for the pool, because of 
the ability to sell to each dealer according to his preference the 
precise kind of coal he wanted and to enable such dealer to offer 
something different from his competitor. Several, who recog¬ 
nized the waste in individual marketing, urged a combination of 
coals in preference to a pooling of the product of one district. 
In this connection, mention may be made of Coal Sellers Co., 
Ltd., which handles 13 different kinds of coal from as many 
mines, scattered through all the different districts of Alberta. 
This Company does all the advertising, travelling and financing, 
taking full responsibility for the dealers’ accounts. Its represent¬ 
atives did not pretend that they could sell the output of their 
respective mines the year round—nobody could; but they sold 
all that was possible and kept the mines fully advised in advance. 
Outside of railway contracts, this Company has the exclusive 
marketing of the coals they handle. Thus the operator is free 
to devote his attention to the business of mining coal and keeping 
down costs, turning the distribution over to specialists but not 
on a pooling basis. The question of amalgamation of mines or 
mergers will be discussed in a subsequent chapter but many wit¬ 
nesses felt that amalgamation would be better than any attempt 
at pooling. 

Independent Mines. In both cases, however, the difficulty of 
new mines or of mines remaining out of the pool was recognized 
to be very great. Some witnesses thought that, with a properly 
managed pool, the mines staying out would not be able to com¬ 
pete; but othei's regarded the independent mine as having a 
distinct advantage, as a free lance in the market, able to get busi¬ 
ness in much the same way that the independent mines of the 
Souris field have been found to do. 

The above discussion will indicate the variety of the opinions 
and sentiments on this very important question. Judging by 
the representatives who appeared before the Commission or dealt 
with this matter in their replies to the questionnaires, the ma¬ 
jority in number of the operators are favorable to the principle. 
On a tonnage basis, however, the division might be different, 
because one very large operator in the Drumheller field is an un¬ 
compromising opponent of the plan and seems unalterably con¬ 
vinced that it is impracticable. 

Number of Pools: Assuming that the principle of co-opera¬ 
tive marketing were to be adopted in Alberta, how many pools 
should there be? Taking the lignite field alone, several suggested 
three combinations, one covering Lethbridge and Taber, a second 
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for Drumheller and Wayne and the neighboring mines and a 
third for the northern lignite field. Other witnesses went far¬ 
ther and would have five or six selling combinations within the 
single Drumheller field, thereby effecting just that much saving 
in the selling costs of the individual mines and, perhaps, obviat¬ 
ing some of the difticulties in the way of a complete combination 
in the district. One supporter of this plan instanced the grain 
elevatoi’ business, saying that an elevator disliked going into a 
towm alone and preferred to have moderate competition, in order 
to satisfy the customers that the pi'ices and treatment were on 
a competitive basis. 

Conchisioiifi rt.s' to Co-operative Marketing: This Commission 
considers that co-operative marketing, while very desirable in 
itself, is by no means a remedy for all the ills of the coal in¬ 
dustry of Alberta. Indeed, if it could be established universally, 
it w'ould tend to pei'petuate the present condition of over-develop¬ 
ment. The Commission also considers that it will be difficult to 
have an ideal pool until something is done to prevent the opening 
of moi-e mines until they are needed. This question of control¬ 
ling further development is discussed fully in Chapter IX. The 
Commission, too, is of the opinion that economics are required 
on a larger scale than can be secured merely through co-opera¬ 
tive marketing and that, in time, a solution will be found in a 
more complete merging of the mining interests. However, un¬ 
less and until these more complete remedies can be applied, co¬ 
operative marketing or pooling should result in considerable econ¬ 
omy in marketing, as well as increasing its efficiency. Whatever 
difficulties exist in working out the details can certainly be over¬ 
come by determination on the part of all concerned. It might 
be well to begin first with particular markets. If a special sum¬ 
mer rate to Ontario can be secured, there should certainly be a 
co-opei'ative effort in that market, in preference to the expensive 
and confusing plan of having each mine individually canvass for 
orders. A pooling of interests in the Manitoba market is ur¬ 
gently needed for the best results there. The special difficulties 
of that market have been fully described and emphasis laid on 
what may be classed as “dealers’ difficulties.” A pool or a series 
of pools in Alberta for the purposes of the Manitoba market 
should remove all these difficulties and be of immense benefit. Co¬ 
operation then, could take place for special purposes, such as the 
Ontai'io and Manitoba markets, before attempting to control the 
business nearer home. 

In the same wuxy, before attempting anjThing more ambitious, 
it w'ould probably be necessary to have three marketing organi¬ 
zations for the lignite fields, namely Southern, Central and 
Northe]'n, and at least one separate organization for the sub- 
bituminous mines of the province. If the steam coal mines of 
the province w^ould combine for the marketing of their product 
outside their sales to raihvays, there w'ould be required a South¬ 
ern and a Northern organization. As to the exact scheme the 
Commission has described in full the Souris plan because, in its 
main lines, it seems a suitable model. In most cases, how^ever, 
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the distributing organization could be directly owned and con¬ 
trolled by the members of the pool. It would be a matter for 
decision in each particular market whether the distribution could 
with advantage be carried a stage furtheT and the retailing done 
by the pool. It seems to this Commission that the latter stage 
should be undertaken with great caution. With the degree of 
support and control that could be afforded by the pool, it should 
be possible to remove the evils of the present retailing system 
and still retain the advantages of that system. 

F. COMPETITION 

22. United States Coal 

In Chapter TV. on operating conditions and in the foregoing 
sections on the Manitoba and Ontario markets, there has been 
a full discussion of this form of competition and it has been 
pointed out that the U. S. has a superabundance of coal, an excess 
of mine capacity and for the most part, much better natural 
conditions, with alTthe advantages of larger production. The 
reader of this Report is referred to the above sections of it for 
details and for suggestions as to meeting this competition. 

23. Saskatchewan Lignite 

Coal from the Souris field is sold at the mine mouth for about 
$2.-50 a ton for lump and about $2.10 a ton for rum of mine. As 
has been noted under the respective markets, this coal makes 
effective competition in the neighborhood of the mines in South¬ 
eastern Saskatchewan and is something of a factor in the Win¬ 
nipeg and Southern Manitoba market. Witnesses stated that 
for domestic use this coal is not very popular in the severe 
weather but there is quite a large consumption of it in the early 
fall and the late spring. In parts of Saskatchewan adjacent 
to the mines the very low price delivered brings this coal into 
direct competition for steam raising purposes with the Alberta 
steam coals, plants having been equipped with the necessary fix¬ 
tures for burning the lower grade fuel. The attempt to produce 
a higher product from it by carbonizing and briquetting has been 
abandoned by the Governments of the Dominion and of the prov¬ 
ince of Saskatchewan, after a great deal of money was spent 
on the plant at Bienfait. For the present, therefore, there is 
nothing of this kind in prospect which might make the inferior 
lignites of Saskatchewan more formidable competitors of Alberta 
coal. 

24. Coke 

As pointed out under the Manitoba and Ontario markets, coke 
is proving very serious competition in those markets and its use 
is increasing. Because of the proximity of. the mines, there is 
no likelihood of competition from this source, within the province 
of Alberta itself, assuming any considerable proportions; but 
it must be reckoned with to some extent in the province of Sas¬ 
katchewan. “Coke as a Household Fuel in Central Canada,” pub- 
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lished in 1925 by the Dominion Fuel Board, gives a complete 
account of the processes of manufacture and the properties of 
this fuel. 

25. British Coal 

Competition from this source has been discussed under the 
Ontario market and need not be repeated here. 

26. Hydro-Electric Power 

Taking Canada as a whole, the competition of hydro-electric 
power is very great. It has been calculated that, for industrial 
purposes, it would take 27,000,000 tons of coal a year to equal 
the hydro-electric power now in use in Canada and over 21,000,000 
tons a year to equal that used in Ontario and Quebec. A report 
of the Dominion Fuel Board gives the coal equivalent of water 
power as about 9 tons per year per horse power at the turbines 
but states that electric house heating is impracticable and that, 
in any case, the peak load for heating would be superimposed on 
the peak load for power. According to a report by the Conser¬ 
vation Commission of Canada, there were, in 1918 in the prov¬ 
ince of Alberta, 4 hydro-electric plants, with a total capacity of 
■31,980 horse power and 42 plants, with a total capacity of 51,805 
horse power, producing electricity by steam. No later figures 
have come to the attention of the Commission to show the extent 
of the present competition between hydro-electric power and 
Alberta coal within the province but various witnesses referred 
to features of this competition. For example, the Commissioner 
of the City of Calgary said that in 1922 that city used twice 
as much coal as at present, the increase in the use of hydro ac¬ 
counting for the reduction, and a retail dealer there said that 
the summer retail ti-ade had gone altogether, because the people 
were using electric cookers as well as gas and wood. It is signi¬ 
ficant of the severity of the competition from hydro-electric 
power that, where it is available, coal mines, which can sell their 
coal as run of mine and hence have no waste product to dispose 
of, make use of hydro-electric power in preference to running 
their own power plants. Other mines use power from central 
stations burning coal. The question of large central power sta¬ 
tions located at the mine will be discussed briefly later on in this 
chapter. 

27. Wood 

Wood is a constant factor as competition with coal. Taking 
Canada as a whole approximately one-quarter of the per capita 
fuel consumption is wood. Sawdust, slabs and other waste pro¬ 
ducts make very effective local competition in certain instances 
in this province. 

28. Natural Gas 

Numerous witnesses referred to the loss of business through 
the competition of gas, particularly in the cities of Calgary and 
Edmonton, and the Commission went quite fully into this mat¬ 
ter, because of its importance to the mines serving those locali¬ 
ties. The following information was furnished by Mr. Yorath. 
President and Manager of the two companies mentioned below. 
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Coal Toimage Displaced: The Canadian Western Natural 
Gas, Light, Heat & Power Company, of Calgary, supplies gas to 
Calgary, Lethbridge, Macleod, Claresholm, Nanton, Okotcks, 
Granum and Brooks. The consumers on that system number 
about 13,000 for the city of Calgary and 1,450 for outside points 
and the total consumption, for the year ended 30th September, 
1925, was 2,670,000,000 cubic feet, equivalent to 173,100 tons 
of coal. Extensions are in prospect to High River, Taber and 
certain additional districts in Calgary, with an estimated maxi¬ 
mum increase of 1,000 in the number of consumers, making the 
total prospective consumption 3,500,000,000 cubic feet, equivalent 
to 218,750 tons of coal. The Northwestern Utilities, Ltd., supplies 
gas to Edmonton, Bruce, Holden, Ryley, Tofield, Viking and 
Shouts. The number of consumers in November last was 5,732 
for Edmonton and 438 for outside points, with an estimated con¬ 
sumption for 1925 of about 2,000,000,000 cubic feet, equivalent 
to 125.000 tons of coal. The expectation of this system is about 
9,000 consumers, with an annual consumption of 2,500,000,000 
cubic feet, equivalent to 156,250 tons of coal. The total prospec¬ 
tive consumption of gas in the province on the above basis is 
about 6,000,000,000 cubic feet annually, equivalent to 375,000 
tons of coal, making a very substantial inroad into the market. 


Gas Sup pi I/: The supply of gas for the Southern system is 
from wells in the Foremost, Bow Island and other fields with 
an open flow capacity of 64,000,000 cubic feet per day. The 
Royalite well in the Turner A'alley field has a capacity of 
18,000,000 to 20,000,000 cubic feet a day and, if other wells in 
that field yield as much gas, there will be sufficient foi' sale in 
Calgary at reduced prices for industrial purposes the year round. 
At the present time certain industries in Calgary are allowed 
to use gas in the summer but are cut off in the winter. As 
against the above capacity, the estimated peak load for the pres¬ 
ent season is 30,000,000 cubic feet per dav. The supply of the 
Northern system is from the Viking field, with an open flow 
fi'om 12 wells of 54,000,000 feet per day. A well has never 
been drilled in the Viking field without striking gas; but it is 
not expected that gas will be available for industrial purposes 
in Edmonton. Mr. Yorath stated that all public utility bodies 
in the United States have adopted the policy of conserving’ the 
natural gas supply for domestic use. To use it for industries 
was to build such industries on a false basis and exhaust the 
supply very rapidly. It was felt that the convenience of the 
householder meant the greatest good to the greatest number; 
and this might be taken as a settled public policy. In the case 
of the supply from the Royalite well, however, the output of gas 
is incidental to the production of gasoline and the gas must be 
used. 

The heating values of the various gasses is approximately • 

Bow Island Field . 900 B. T. IJ.’s per cubic ft. 

Vikmg Field. 1,050 “ “ “ “ 

Turner Affilley Field 1,100 to l’200 
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According to an estimate made by Professor Robb of the Uni¬ 
versity, natural gas at 966 B. T. U.’s per cubic foot and coal at 
8,000 B. T. U.’s per pound meant that gas at 48c. per 1,000 cubic 
feet was equivalent to coal at $7.92 per ton. 

Gas Rates: The rates charged for natural gas at present are 
as follows: 


Calgary— 

First. 200,000 cu. ft. per month 4.3c net per 1000 cu. ft. 

Next . 250,000 “ “ 40c 

Next . 650,000 “ “ 35c 

All over . 1,000,000 “ “ 30c 

The industrial rate is yet to be fixed but it won’t probably be 
lower than 20c per 1,000 cubic feet. 

Edmonton— 

First . 60,000 cu. ft. per month 45c net per 1000 cu. ft. 

Next . 20,000 “ “ 40c 

Next . 20,000 “ “ 35c 

Next . 100,000 “ “ 30c 

All over . 200,000 “ “ 25c 

Industrial Rate— 

First . 500,000 cu. ft. per month 30c net per 1000 cu. it. 

Next . 1,000,000 “ “ 25c 

All over . 1,500,000 “ “ 20c 


At the above rates, the Gas Company in both cases is confident 
that it can get and hold the business as against coal for domestic 
use. They are also endeavoring to prove that they can compete 
on larger installations. This winter the Southern Company took 
over the heating of all the Calgary city buildings, guaranteeing 
that the cost would not exceed the cost with coal which ran to 
about $30,000 a year. The calculation has been made that, to 
replace coal at the Edmonton power house, gas must be supplied 
at 12c per 1,000 cubic feet, whereas the Calgary power house 
could use it at 20c per 1.000. 

Gas Taxes: Some of the witnesses thought that the competi¬ 
tion was unfair in that the coal men paid a tax of 5c a ton to the 
Provincial Government, while the gas companies paid no taxes. 
In refutation of that criticism, Mr. Yorath furnished the Com¬ 
mission with a statement of taxes paid by the Southern Conipany 
to the Cfty of Calgary and various towns and rural municipali¬ 
ties, aggregating over $32,000 a year. The basis of taxation in 
the ’city of Calgary was an assessment of $500,000, as a fran¬ 
chise tax, and in Lethbridge an assessment of $60,000. In the 
various school districts, the assessment is on the value of the pipe 
line. In addition, this Company paid the Provincial Government 
taxes of about $5,000, being the Corporation tax together with a 
quarter of a cent per 1,000 cubic feet of gas. The Northern Conv 
pany paid to the City of Edmonton and the various towns, muni¬ 
cipalities and Schooi Districts about $30,000, and to thn Pi ovm- 
cial Government about $3,000. It will be seen that the Provincial 
Government tax of one-fourth of a cent per thousand cubic feet 
on gas having 1,000 B.T.U.’s per cubic foot if P^ciselv equiva¬ 
lent to a tax of five cents a ton on coal having 10,000 b.i.L. s pei 
pound. 
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Prospects: As to the continuation of this competition, in addi¬ 
tion to the surplus indicated above, there are said to be other 
likely prospective fields of supply. For example, the Rogers’ field 
thirty miles south of Foremost has produced 20,000,000 cubic feet 
a day. There is, too, the possibility of finding wells in Saskat¬ 
chewan to furnish gas to some of the cities in that province. 
While the history of all gas fields is that they play out in time, 
there is nothing to indicate to the coal men of this province any 
immediate relief from this form of competition. 

29, Oil 

At the present time oil comes in competition with Alberta 
coal only in the way referred to more fully under the railway 
market (Section 3 of this chapter). Fresh discoveries of oil might 
at any time increase the competition from this source. 


G. METHODS OF USE AND BY-PRODUCTS. 

30. Power Stations at Coal Mines 

The locating of large central energy stations at the mouth of 
the mine and shipping electricity instead of coal are marked 
features of the recent development in many parts of the world. 
Such installations are quite common in Europe; and a broad 
scheme of this character has recently been announced as part of 
the programme of the British Government. Great advances have 
been made in the efficiency of large steam stations and the cost 
of power produced in such stations compares favorably with 
hydro-electric power, except where the natural conditions for the 
latter are exceptionally good. In parts of the U.S., as well as in 
Europe, tremendous increases are being made in the uses of elec¬ 
tricity, the aim being to provide current on the farm as well as 
in the towns and the cities. Such development on a large scale 
for this province may be feasible much sooner than might be 
expected from present conditions. A comprehensive scheme 
should be prepared in advance in order to ensure the production 
of the necessary power in the most economical way, to avoid 
wasteful over-lapping of distribution systems and to secure stand¬ 
ardization, so as to permit of interchange of power. In such a 
development, coal should play a large part. It would be a matter 
for determination by experts whether the development shall be 
hydro-electric or by super power stations located at the mouth of 
the mine or in the centre of a group of mines, at some point 
where there is a supply of water for condensing purposes. 

31. Pulverized Coal 

A marked feature of modern practice is the burning of coal 
in powdered form. The advantages are very thorough and com¬ 
plete combustion and quick control, making it equivalent in these 
respects to an oil fuel or gas. An exponent of this method, who 
gave evidence before the Commission, stated that the average 
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increase in efficiency was between 3 per cent and 5 per cent over 
very efficient mechanical stokers. On the other hand, for small 
plants of fi'om 500 to 2,000 horse power the additional capital 
cost may run from 10 per cent to 25 per cent; although this can 
be reduced somewhat if the plant is originally designed for pul¬ 
verized coal. With higher ratings, the showing is better for pul¬ 
verized coal as its use may save a boiler with the corresponding 
saving in building space, etc. The whole cost of the process of 
pulverizing and operating the boiler room, from car dumper hop¬ 
per to ash hopper, runs from 30c to 50c a ton. Coal with much 
moisture introduces complications, increasing the expense for 
preliminary drying or increasing the maintenance of the mill 
and conveyor systems. One user of coal in this form wrote the 
Commission that all coal burns extremely satisfactorily in pow¬ 
dered form and at a very high efficiency, provided that the moist¬ 
ure in the coal before it enters the pulverizing mills does not 
exceed 6 per cent. The increasing use of this method of burning 
coal is of general interest and, insofar as it reduces costs, will 
have a tendency to increase the market. It may have a further 
effect on which particular coal is used in that market. Each type 
of mechanical stoker is especially suited to one kind of coal; 
whereas the pulverizer is independent of the kind of coal and pur¬ 
chases can be made on a straight B.T.U. basis. For coals with a 
heavy ash, a mechanical stoker may lose from 10 per cent to 20 
per cent of the combustible which goes down with the ash. With 
such coals, the pulverizer secures much more complete combus¬ 
tion. At present, the largest plant in Western Canada is in con¬ 
nection with the City of Winnipeg Hydro-Electric System, which 
has 3,300 horse power in three 1,100 horse power units and this 
plant at the present time is using Alberta coal. 


32. Carbonization and By-Products 

Since a great deal has appeared recently in the public press 
with reference to various schemes of carbonization and some such 
scheme has been held out as a solution of the problems of the 
Alberta coal industry, the Commission has gone quite fully into 
this question. Mr. Edgar Stansfield, the Fuel Research Engineer 
of the Industrial Research Council, has had much experience in 
this matter, having been engaged on the experiment with Sas¬ 
katchewan lignite in the Government plant at Bienfait. At the 
public hearings, Mr. Stansfield stated to the Commission that, if 
the lignites and possibly-the sub-bituminous coals of Alberta were 
ever to be carbonized, low temperature carbonization would prob¬ 
ably be used; but he added that there were other parts of the 
world, where such an industry could more easily be established; 
and that it would probably be better for Alberta to let other 
countries do the experimenting on an expensive operation of 
that sort. He also summed up the position as to carbonization by 
saying: “We have so many varieties of coal in the province that 
if we carbonize the lignites we will get a product which we might 
have taken almost straight from the earth from some other part 
of the province.” 
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High Temperature Carbonization: High temperature carbon¬ 
ization is a well-known process, used originally for metallurgical 
coke and for city gas plants and, now, in the various types of 
by-product ovens for the production in addition of coke for 
domestic use, the competition from which has been referred to 
frequently in this Report. 

Coke ovens were installed at a number of mines in the Crows- 
nest district of the province and supplied metallurgical ccke to 
smelters in British Columbia and Montana. The remains of that 
market is now served by coke manufactured in British Columbia, 
nearer to the smelters, and the Alberta ovens are idle. No new 
developments are reported which will give these Alberta ovens a 
chance to reopen. None of them were operated as by-product 
ovens. With the present natural gas supply, there is no local 
opportunity for manufacturing gas; although, in time, there may 
be such installations in cities in Saskatchewan and Manitoba. In 
that event, the Alberta coals will come into competition for gas 
making with American gas coals as they do now in Winnipeg. 

Low Temperature Carbonization: Low temperature carboni¬ 
zation is a comparatively recent idea and is clearly still in the ex¬ 
perimental stage. Mr. Stanstield mentioned a huge plant in the 
United States, constructed with Government assistance, which 
was supposed to have involved the expenditure of seven and a 
half million dollars before it was shut down. The Canadian Gov¬ 
ernment’s plant at Bienfait was of this type and, similarly, failed 
to reach commercial success. The latest report of the Scientific 
and Industrial Research Committee of the British Government 
(for the year ended 31st July, 192.5) gives the cost of the fuel 
research station there as over £400,000 in capital and mainten¬ 
ance, adding that the production of smokeless fuel, fuel oil, light 
spirit, lubricants and gas cannot yet be shown to be commercially 
possible by low temperature treatment of coal. It may be added 
that the value of the by-products is often over-estimated. The 
process can be varied to increase the yield of gas, tar or the re- 
sulti)ig charred product. Mr. Stansfield called attention to the 
fact that public reports often give a value for all three, which 
cannot be obtained simultaneously. He also pointed out that coal 
tar products are valuable where there are big industries to use 
them, but, in a country like this, there is the vicious circle that 
the industries cannot be established without the distillation pi nuts 
and the plants cannot be established without the industries. With 
these facts before it. this Commission cannot advocate the attemnt 
to carry on experiments of this sort, necessarily on a small scale, 
and endorses the view already quoted that Alberta can very w^ll 
wa’t until the low temperature process has been commercially 
proved elsewhere. 


33. Briquetting 

Briquetting of Alberta coals was carried on for years at the 
Bankhead Mines of the C.P.R.. until those mines closed down, and 
a briquetting plant has recently been installed at Canmore. Ex¬ 
periments in the briquetting of other coals have been made at 
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the University laboratories of the Research Council. The chief 
attention has been paid to the fines from the sub-bituminous 
stripping pits, which have been a waste product. The experiments 
carried on have proved quite satisfactory on a small scale and 
those engaged in them believe that they have determined many 
of the elements of the process, which will be of value to those 
contemplating such operations on a commercial scale. A com¬ 
plete statement of the results to that date are contained in the 
Fifth Annual Report of the Research Council; and, no doubt, 
further reports will be made as the work progresses. These re¬ 
ports should be consulted by those who are interested in the 
details. 

The fact that the fines from the lignite and sub-bituminous 
coals are being burned so satisfactorily on chain grate stokers 
in power plants, together with the more recent development of 
burning coals in powdered form, has reduced the necessity for 
briquetting as a general means of marketing such coals. Bri¬ 
quettes make an ideal fuel and, with a cheap enough binder and 
a satisfactory process, briquetting should increase the market¬ 
ability of certain coals in the province, which have an undue pro- 
poi-tion of fines. It becomes, in practice, a question of the cost 
of the process against the enhanced value of the product. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

MINE WOKMEN AND LABOR RELATIONS 

A—COMPOSITION OF THE WORKING FORCE 

1. Numbers Engaged 

The Annual Reports of the Mines Branch of the Province 
give the following statistics: 

Table 88— Number of -persons employed m the coal mines of 


Alberta. 

Average On Pay Roll at December 31 


Year 

Inside 

Outside 

Total 

Inside 

Outside 

Total 

1905 . 

1906 . 

1907 . 

1908 . 

1909 . 

1910 . 

. 2,000 

. 2,000 

. 2,700 

. 2,681 

. 3,893 

. 4,090 

800 

800 

900 

1,099 

1,314 

1,728 

2,800 

2,800 

3,600 

3,780 

5,207 

5,818 

4,714 

1,808 

6,622 

1911. 

. 4,517 

2,172 

6,689 

4,734 

2,312 

7,046 

1912. 

. 4,861 

1,800 

6,661 

5,279 

1,981 

7,260 

1913. 

. 5,837 

2,231 

8,068 

6,610 

2,253 

8,863 

1914. 

. 6,062 

2,118 

8,170 

5,314 

2,092 

7,406 

1916. 

1916 . 

1917 . 

. 4,493 

. 5,536 

. 6,047 

1,952 

2,034 

2,263 

6,445 

7,570 

8,310 

6,998 

2,814 

9,812 

1918 . . 

. 6,141 

2,633 

8,774 

7,234 

2,976 

10,209 

1919. 

. 5,150 

2,423 

7,573 

8,416 

3,611 

12,027 

1920 . 

. 6,551 

3,137 

9,688 

8,720 

3,628 

12,348 

1921. 

. 7,203 

2,807 

10,010 

8,997 

3,239 

12,236 

1922 . 

. 5,974 

2,573 

8,547 

9,109 

3,428 

12,537 

1923 . 

. 7,749 

2,178 

9,927 

8,664 

2,813 

11,477 

1924 . 

. 5,299 

2,018 

7,317 

9,065 

3,006 

12,061 


Of these, the figure for December is explained as being the 
number of men on the payroll as at the 31st day of that month, 
which is assumed to be the biggest payroll of the year or very 
close to that. Gaps in the December figures are due to their 
absence from the reports of certain years. The average number 
given for the year is explained as being the number, returned for 
each month of the year added together and divided by 12. These 
monthly numbers of employees are compiled from a return as to 
“all persons ordinarily employed in or about the mine including 
ollicials, clerks, storekeepers, etc.” Naturally, it all depends on 
the way in which this question is understood by the individual 
operators making the return. It does not bring in at all the factor 
of the length of time employed within the month or, in other 
words, the number of shifts worked and, therefore, cannot safely 
be used as a basis for calculating average production per em- 
ploj''ee. Still, for purposes of comparison, as made on the same 
basis each year the above figures have some value and indicate 
the fluctuations in the numbers engaged in the industry. 
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The census of Canada 1911 gives the following for the prov¬ 
ince of Alberta; 


Table 89— Province of Alberta, 1911. Number of persons 10 
years of age and over engaged in gainful occupations. 


All occupations. 

Coal miners . 

Laborers in and about coal mines 


Male Female Total 

149,687 11,923 161,610 

3,091 3,091 

1,029 1,029 


Total mine workers 


4,120 


4,120 


Percentage of all occupations 


2 . 8 % 


2.-5% 


The results of the 1921 census by occupations are not yet 
available. 

The above divided by age periods and showing the relation 
to all Alberta w'as as follows: 


Table 90 — Province of Alberta, 1911. Number of persons em¬ 
ployed. 


All occupations . 

10 to 14 
Years 

. . . 540 
. . . 10 

15 to 24 

Years 

39,319 

637 

26 to 64 
Years 
107,374 
2,438 
677 

65 Years 
and Over 
2,454 

6 

Total 

Males 

149,687 

3,091 

1,029 

Laborers in coal mines. . 

7 

344 

1 

Total mine workers. 

. . . 17 

981 

3,115 

7 

4,120 

Percentage of all occupations 3.1% 

2.5% 

2.9% 

0.3% 

2.8% 

For all Canada the division by age 
importance was as follows: 

periods and the 

relative 

Table 91— Canada, 1911. Number of persons employed. 


All occupations. 

Coal miners. 

Laborers in coal mines. . 

10 to 14 
Years 
17,376 
113 
139 

15 to 24 25 to 64 

Years Years 

620,972 1,619,885 

4,886 14,876 

2,379 3,075 

65 Years 
and Over 
100,580 
199 
111 

Total 

2,358,813 

20,074 

5,704 

Total mine workers. . 

252 

7,265 • 

17,951 

310 

25,778 

Pctge. of all occupations. 

1.4% 

1.2% 

1.1%' 

0.3% 

1.1% 


For purposes of comparison, it may be interesting to note 
that the British Coal Industry Commission of 1919 gave the 
numbers employed in the mines of Great Britain as 1,100,000 
men and youths, representing, with families, between four and 
five million persons or one tenth of the entire population. 

2. Nationalities 

The replies to the General Questioimaire to coal operators give 
the percentages of various nationalities in the working force of 
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the particular mine. The replies were not complete and the divi¬ 
sion of nationalities was not uniform; but compiling the inform¬ 
ation as well as possible and sttiking a rough average for each 
coal mining division, the following is the result; 

Table 92 — Nationality of mine workmen in Alberta by Divisions. 


Crowsnest Division 

Tr 

British. 44 

American. 1 

Slovak. 20 

French and Belgian. 7 

Italian. 14.5 

Russian. 2 

Other Europeans . 8.5 

Mount.mn P.ark Division 

British. 41.5 

Italian. 17.5 

American. 1 

A ustrian . 2 

Slovak. 11 

Ukrainian. 10 

Serbian . 1.0 

Other Europeans . 4 

Medicine H.at Division 

British. 72 

American. 2 

Slovak. 4 

Russian. 4 

Danish. 1 

Swede . 6 


Lethbridge Division 


British. 

American. 

Slovak. 

Russian . . 

Polak. 

Japanese. 

Italian. 

Other Europeans 


Druwheu.er Division 


British. 

Ukrainian . . . . 

Finns. 

Russian. 

Slovak. 

Italian. 

American. 

Other Europeans 


Ur 

40 

2 

26 


15 

8 


61 

11 

1 

5 

10 


Edmonton Division 


Austrian. 

. 11 

British. 

-American. 

Brazeau Division 


Ukrainian. 

British. 

. 44.5 

Poli.sh. 

Italian. 

. 25.5 

Russian. 

•American. 

. 2 

Austrian. 

Ukrainian. 

. 4 


.Austrian . 

. 13.5 


French and Belgian. 

. 5.5 

Swiss. 

Other Europeans . 

. 5 

Other Europeans. 


GO 

1 

1 

1 

16 

1 

3 

2 

8 

7 


In the above classification, British includes Canadian and is 
not limited to those from the Old Country; because the inform¬ 
ation was not complete in this regard from the various mines. It 
will be seen, contrary perhaps to the general idea, that those of 
British nationality predominate throughout. It is impossible to 
consolidate these into one table for the whole province, because 
the number of workmen involved in. each percentage class is not 
accurately known so as to give a properly weighted result for the 
total. 

The census of Canada for 1911 does not divide nationalities 
beyond the two general classes of Canadian-born and immigrants. 
On this basis the position in Albeiia in 1911 is shown by the 
following: 
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Table 93 — Nationality of mine ivorkmen in Alberta, 1911, com- 
pared ivith all occupations. 

Canadian-born Immigrants 



Number Percentage 

Number Percentage 

Total 

All occupations, male. . . 

. . 45,494 

30.47r 

104,193 

69.6% 

149,687 


317 

10.2% 

7.3% 

2,774 

954 

89.8% 

92.7% 

3,091 

1,029 

Laborers in coal mines. . 

75 

Total mine workers. . 

392 

9.5% 

3,728 

90.5% 

4,120 


The relation of this to the coal mining industry of Canada as 
a whole, in the year 1911, is shown by the following; 

Table 94— Nationality of mine workmen in Canadii, 1911, com¬ 
pared with all occupations. 

Canadian-born Immigrants 

Number Percentage Number Percentage Total 


Coal miners . 8,526 42.5% 11,548 57.6% 20,074 

Coal mine laborers. 2,570 45.1% 3,134 54.9%c 5,704 

Total mine workers. . . . 11,096 43 %- 14,682 57 % 25,778 


For purposes of comparison, it will be interesting to give from 
the United States census of 1920 their classilication according to 
nativity: 

Table 95 — Country of birth of mine workers in U. S. A., 1920. 

Country of Birth — Number Percent 

Total all countries. 525,152 100.0 

United States (white). 310,719 59.2 

United States (colored). 42,443 8.1 

Foreign countries . 171,990 32.7 

Countries of Birth of Foreign-horn — 


Italy . . 

. 37,228 

. 24,582 

7.1 

4.7 


. 14,002 

2.7 


. 22,239 

4.2 


. 14,220 

2.7 


. 2,790 

0.5 

Slovakland . . . . .•. 

. 13,472 

. 2,118 

2.6 

0.4 


. 9,393 

1.8 

British Isles .. 

. 17,297 

. 6,001 

3.3 

1.1 


. 400 

0.1 


. 1,016 

0.2 


. 1,850 

0.3 


. 1,443 

0.3 


. 130 

(a) 


. 375 

0.1 

All others (6). 

. 3,434 

0.6 


(а) indicates less than 0.1 per cent. 

(б) any country in which less than 100 of the mine workers were born 
is not listed separately but grouped with “All others.” 
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3. Classification of Mine Workmen 

The following table is based on information contained in the 
Mines Report for 1924: 

Table 96 — Province of Alberta, classification of mine workmen 
at Slst December, 1924. 

Bituminous Sub-Bituminous Lignite Total All 



Mines 

Mines 

Mines 

Mines 

Beloiv Ground: 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Officials . 

139 

4.1 

27 

3.2 

266 

3.4 

431 

3.6 

Hand cutters .... 

1,373 

40.1 

1!50 

17.6 

1,343 

17.3 

2,866 

23.8 

Machine cutters . . 
Machine loaders. . . 
Horse haulage 
employees. 

195 

6.7 

33 

134 

20 

3.9 

15.7 

2.3 

492 

2,494 

641 

6.3 

32. 

8.2 

525 

2,628 

856 

4.4 

21.7 

7.1 

Mechanical haulage 
employees. 

182 

6.3 

17 

2. 

129 

1.7 

328 

2.7 

Ventilation 

employees. 

46 

1.3 

3 

.4 

52 

.7 

101 

.8 

Road makers. 

60 

1.5 

8 

1. 

164 

2.1 

222 

1.9 

Timbermen. 

132 

3.9 

14 

1.6 

217 

2.8 

363 

3. 

Pumpmen. 

16 

.5 

1 

.1 

44 

.6 

61 

.5 

Other employees .. 

360 

10.6 

15 

1.8 

299 

3.9 

674 

5.6 

Total below ground 2,493 

72.9 

422 

49.6 

6,140 

79. 

9,055 

75.1 

Above Ground: 
Administration . . 

25 

.7 

16 

1.9 

100 

1.3 

141 

1.2 

Foremen and clerks 

96 

2.8 

19 

2.2 

120 

1.5 

235 

1.9 

Screenmen and 
loaders . 

200 

5.8 

85 

9.9 

587 

7.5 

872 

7.2 

Engine men . 

48 

1.4 

33 

3.9 

138 

1.8 

219 

1.8 

Firemen. 

50 

1.4 

20 

2.3 

77 

1. 

147 

1.2 

Machinists. 

42 

1.2 

9 

1. 

41 

.5 

92 

.8 

Carpenters and 
masons. 

36 

1. 

18 

2.1 

31 

.4 

85 

.7 

other mechanics . 

59 

1.7 

16 

1.9 

53 

.7 

128 

1.1 

All other employees 

340 

10. 

212 

24.7 

458 

5.9 

1,010 

8.4 

Surface haulage . . 

39 

1.1 

4 

.5 

34 

.4 

77 

.6 

Total above ground 

935 

27.1 

432 

50.4 

1,639 

21. 

3,006 

24.9 

Grand total . 

3,428 

100% 

854 

100% 

7,779 

100% 

12,061 

100% 

Percentages are of grand total. 







The Annual Report of the Mines Branch gives similar inform¬ 
ation as to the numbers of each class of workman for each coal 
area, in the province. 


4. Too Many Mine Workmen 

On the facts before it, the Commission agrees with what was 
stated by many witnesses that there are too many mine workmen 
and that, in consequence, the individual workman suffers. This 
question naturally comes up here in the discussion of numbers 
employed in the industry and will be referred to again in the 
summary of general problems. Meantime it will be well to exam¬ 
ine some of the causes of this condition of affairs. As was very 
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well stated by one of the witnesses, the struggle to get into the 
mines indicates that a general economic law is at work. In the 
past, the wages in the mines have been higher than on the farms 
or in any other of the general occupations in the province; with 
the natural result that many left the other occupations in favor 
of work in the mines. The evidence is that there is a surplus of 
labor at the mines, not only each autumn, but continuously. Since 
the end of the war there has been a special reason for this con¬ 
dition. One witness stated that District 18 sent about 2,000 mine 
workers to the war and their places were taken by Galicians, 
Italians and Slavs attracted by the high wages. When the war 
terminated, most of the old mine workers returned and got their 
jobs back; but the foreigners who had entered the industry found 
it attractive and attempted to remain in it. 

This surplus of labor in the mines, coupled with the surplus 
of mine capacity referred to elsewhere, results in ability to meet 
a peak demand for coal and thus encourages the present hand to 
mouth system of ordering coal. The trouble can only be remedied 
by co-operation on the part of all concerned. The consumer and 
dealer must spread their demands over a longer period; then, 
with fewer workmen engaged in the industry, there will be 
steadier work and better returns for all of them. It is interest¬ 
ing to note that the U.S. Coal Commission found a similar con¬ 
dition. In the part of their report dealing with irregularity of 
operation, it is stated that because of over-development—too many 
mines and too many miners—the great expansion of the market 
has simply meant irregular employment for more miners. 

In addition to the improvement that should come from more 
stabilized marketing conditions, which will be discussed in 
greater detail elsewhere in this report, several attempts have 
been made to remedy this condition. The U.M.W. of A., District 
18, tried to limit membership in their organization by imposing 
an initiation fee of $50.00 on “non-practical miners”; but the 
Commission is informed that this attempt failed by reason of the 
operators declining to recognize a check-off of more than $5.00 
a month. The question of certificates as to competency will 
be discussed in Chapter VIII on Legislation. Meantime, even 
in highly organized districts, there are no qualification limita¬ 
tions corresponding to those in many of the organized trades; 
indeed, for some reason, in spite of the skill and experience re¬ 
quired, mining is said not to be recognized as a “trade.” As will 
be shown later, the disparity in wage scales between mining and 
other occupations in the country has lately been greatly dimin¬ 
ished. The fact that more moderate wages are being paid, coupled 
with irregularity of employment, will probably do more than any¬ 
thing else to check this condition of having too many mine work¬ 
men endeavoring to make a living out of the industry. 

As quoted at the opening of this chapter, the Annual Report 
of the Mines Branch gives for December, 1911, the total number 
of persons employed as 7,046. In contrast with this the census 
figures for 1911 give a total of mine workers in the province of 
Alberta of 4,120. The difference can only be explained as made 
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up of men working in the mines in December, 1911, who, for 
census purposes, gave something else as their regular occupation. 
If this be correct, in December, 1911, out of a total of 7,046 there 
were 2,926 who were only casually employed in the mining in¬ 
dustry. This is over 40% of the total. 


B.—OPERATORS’ ORGANIZATIONS 

5. Western Canada Coal Operators’ Association 

Although the Western Canada Coal Operators’ Association 
has recently disbanded, it will be well to put on record an account 
of its constitution and history. Formed in 1906 under a slightly 
different name, it functioned for a period of nearly 20 years and 
then passed out of existence on the 27th November, 1925. The 
exact nature of this Association and its purposes are described 
in its constitution, the full text of which is Exhibit No. 23 (not 
printed) to the oral evidence, and which may be summarized as 
follows: 

The constitution of the Western Canada Coal Operators’ Asso¬ 
ciation recites the desirability of a central association and re¬ 
solves that the undersigned sub-district associations associate 
themselves by the written articles of agreement “and in all mat¬ 
ters pertaining to this association agree to be fully bound there¬ 
by.’’ 

Article 1— Association: “The Western Canada Coal Oper¬ 
ators’ Association,” with offices at Calgary. 

Article 2— Objects: To protect members in rights and privi¬ 
leges under laws of Alberta, British Columbia and Dominion of 
Canada as employers of labor and to safeguard and promote the 
interests of the coal industry; to promote stability of business 
and steady employment of labor, whether organized or unorgan¬ 
ized, by encouraging friendly relations and to discourage lockouts, 
strikes and boycotts, etc. 

Article 3—Association divided into the following sub¬ 
districts : 

Sub-district No. 1—Southeastern British Columbia. 

Sub-district No. 2—The Crowsnest Pass east of the Summit. 

Sub-district No. 3—The Lethbridge-Taber field. 

Sub-district No. 4—All mines west of Calgary on the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, together with all mines 
west of Red Deer on the Canadian Gov¬ 
ernment Railway. 

Sub-district No. 5—The Drumheller-Wayne field. 

Sub-district No. 6—All mines west of Edmonton on the Grand 
Trunk and Canadian Government Rail¬ 
ways. 

Sub-district No. 7—All mines in the immediate vicinity of 
Edmonton. 
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Provision is made for two or more of the sub-districts to 
amalgamate into a local association without affecting representa¬ 
tion in the central association; the local association to have the 
use of the central association without additional cost, providing 
that the central association shall have priority. 

Article 4—Each sub-district to vote on the basis of one vote 
for each 100,000 tons or major fraction thereof by accredited 
representatives, not exceeding in number the said votes; at the 
annual meeting or as soon as possible thereafter the sub-districts 
name representatives and alternates or proxies for the ensuing 
year. 

Article 5—Association to have exclusive power to deal with 
the making of general agreements with representatives of labor 
organizations within the territory of the Association and of de¬ 
fining conditions for hours of labor and deciding on recognition 
of labor unions; the settlement of all disputes involving interpre¬ 
tation of general agreements; and taking action upon legislation 
or proposed legislation whether provincial or federal. 

Articles 6 to 10 —Deal with applications for membership, 
the fee being equivalent to $500.00 per sub-district assessed ac¬ 
cording to the tonnage mined for the previous calendar year (the 
minimum tonnage for membership purposes being 50,000 tons), 
and assessments by the Association or the Executive Committee 
on a similar tonnage basis. 

Article 11 —Provides that, by joining the Association, each 
sub-district agrees to maintain and observe the constitution “and 
all contracts entered into hereunder on its behalf.’’ Any viola¬ 
tion of the constitution or any such contract may be a cause for 
expulsion, after charges are made and proven, by a majority 
vote of the Association. 

Section 2 of Article 11 reads: “In recognition of the fact that 
this is purely a voluntary organization designed, among other 
things, to negotiate agreements acceptable to the majority in¬ 
terests, without undue prejudice to the rights of the minority, 
it is therefore the right and privilege of any sub-district, dissent¬ 
ing from any agreement or contract made or executed by the 
Association, to withdraw from the Association by filing written 
notice of such withdrawal with the Secretaiy not more than fif¬ 
teen (15) days after the making or execution of said contract.’’ 

Articles 12 to 14—Deal with the calling of meetings, 
quorums and election of officers consisting of a President, First 
and Second Vice-Presidents to serve without compensation, and 
a Secretary-Treasurer or a Secretary and a Treasurer. 

Article 15—Deals with the powers of the President, includ¬ 
ing the appointment of a legislative committee of two members 
for each province, a railroad and transportation committee of 
three members, a press committee of three members and an audit¬ 
ing committee of one member. 

Article 16 —Defines the duty of the Secretary. 
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Article 17—Establishes an Executive Committee including 
the President and Vice-Presidents so chosen as to consist of two 
representatives from each sub-district. 

Articles 18 and 19—Provide for the calling of meetings of 
the Executive Committee and give it all the powers of the Asso¬ 
ciation, except electing officers and amending the constitution 
and except the power to repeal any action of the Association. 
This Executive Committee constitutes the General Scale Com¬ 
mittee of the Association, their action to be approved in general 
meeting. As a General Scale Committee all present must be un¬ 
animous on any vote. 

Article 20—The Executive Committee may employ a Com¬ 
missioner or Commissioners. 

The remaining articles deal with amendments to the consti¬ 
tution and order of business. 

In 1923, the membership of the Association consisted of the 
following mines, several of which had ceased to belong to it some 
time prior to its dissolution: 

Table 97 — List of the membership of the Westej-n Canada Coal 
Operators’ Association in Alberta, together with their ton¬ 


nage output for 1923. 

Sub- 

Tonnage 

No. Name Address 1923 

2 1. McGillivray Creek C. & C. Co., Ltd.. . .Coleman ..... 427,363 

2. International C. & C. Co., Ltd.Coleman. 256,491 

3. West Canadian Collieries, Ltd., Greenhill.Blairmore . .. 285,067 

4. West Canadian Collieries, Ltd., Bellevue.Blairmore . .. 389,068 

5. Hillcrest Collieries, Ltd.Hillcrest. 279,042 

3 6. C.P.R. Galt Mines.Lethbridge . . . 363,160 

4 7. Canmore Coal Co., Ltd.Canmore. 264,447 

8. Brazeau Collieries, Ltd.Nordegg. 493,378 

6 9. Mountain Park Collieries, Ltd.Mountain Park 185,865 

10. Luscar Collieries, Ltd.Luscar.151,102 

11. Cadomin Coal Co., Ltd.Cadomin. 297,507 

5 12. Gibson Collieries, Ltd. (in Liqn. 1924) . .Drumheller . . 38,888 

13. Alberta Block Coal Co., Ltd.Drumheller . . 53,433 

14. Hy-Grade Coal Co., Ltd.Drumheller . . 121,295 

15. Mid-West Coal Co., Ltd.Drumheller . . 60,480 

16. Midland Collieries, Ltd.Midlandvale . . 50,461 

17. Atlas Coal Co., Ltd.Drumheller . . 99,277 

18. Newcastle Coal Co., Ltd.Drumheller . . 103,984 

19. Elgin Coal Co., Ltd.Drumheller . . 86,438 

20. Western Gem Coal Co., Ltd.Drumheller . . 73,096 

21. J. D. Thomas Coal Company.Nacmine. 8,322 

22. Western Commercial Co., Ltd.Wayne. 6l'332 

2o. Jewell Collieries, Ltd.W^ayne .... 50 954 

24. Rosedeer Coal Mining Co., Ltd.Wayne .'. 91 223 

26. Great West Coal Co., Ltd.Aerial . .....! 5l|886 

26. Newcastle Jr. Mining Co., Ltd.Drumheller . . 105’676 


Association total tonnage, year 1923. 4,389,235 


Total tonnage of province, year 1923. 6,866,923 


Association tonnage about 70% of total Alberta tonnage. 
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The last officers of the Association were: 

John Shanks, Brazeau Collieries, Nordegg, President. 

George Kellock, McGillivray Creek Coal & Coke Co., Limited, 
Coleman, First Vice-President. 

William McVeigh, Elgin Coal Co., Ltd., Drumheller, Second 
Vice-President. 

Robert M. Young, Secretary-Treasurer and Commissioner. 

As will appear in the next section of this chapter, the United 
Mine Workers of America made their appearance in Alberta and 
Southeastern BritisJi Columbia in the year 1903, this territory 
forming District 18 of that organization. The Western Coal 
Operators’ Association, as it was then called, was formed prin¬ 
cipally to negotiate wage scales and working agreements with 
the U.M.W. of A., District 18, the territory covered by both organ¬ 
izations being the same. Each was similarly organized into sub¬ 
districts, the sub-district associations of operators corresponding 
exactly with the sub-districts of the U.M.W. of A., District 18. 

In May, 1925, when the Commission was sitting in Calgary, 
the President of the Western Canada Coal Operators’ Association 
said that the organization was still in existence; but several mem¬ 
bers had dropped out owing to the fact that their employees had 
withdrawn from the U.M.W. of A. “The operators thought that 
they could not vei'y well remain members of an Association, which 
had an agreement with the U.M.W. of A., when their workmen 
had broken away from the U.M.W. of A.” His particular colliery 
was out of the Association at the time; and his resignation was in 
the hands of the Association. A fuller discussion of this feature 
will be given under the heading of agreements later in this chap¬ 
ter. Meantime it should be noted that, if a member broke the 
agreement that had been signed by the Association on his behalf, 
it had the power to expel him; and this had in fact been done. 
On the financial side, the fees and assessments, provided for by 
the constitution, were used to pay the salaries and expenses of 
the Commissioner’s office, including his salary, the salary of one 
stenographer and rent, travelling expenses, legal fees, etc. It will 
be noted that the different collieries paid into the sub-districts 
and the sub-districts then paid into the central association. 

It was stated most emphatically by several witnesses that 
neither the sub-district association nor the central body had any¬ 
thing whatever to do with the fixing of prices on coal. It would 
appear that the respective members were in keen competition for 
business and the Commission finds no reason to doubt that the 
activities of the Association were limited to the objects above 
noted. Meetings of sub-district organizations might discuss other 
matters of particular interest to their sub-districts. It appeared 
that, for example, the Secretary of the Red Deer Valley Coal 
Operators’ Association—sub-district No. 5—was concerned in the 
handing out of the allotments made to the different mines for 
the shipment of coal to the Ontario market. Incidentally, there 
was originally a local organization in the Drumheller field which 
later joined up and became sub-district No. 5 of the main asso¬ 
ciation. 
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6. Northern Alberta Coal Operators’ Association 

The agreement of July 7, 1923, which is referred to later in 
this chapter, was made between the Northern Alberta Coal Oper¬ 
ators’ Association and the Edmonton & District Miners’ Federa¬ 
tion. The special schedules to that agreement concern; 

Clover Bar Mines. 

Bush Mine Coal Co., Ltd. 

Humberstone Mines, Ltd. 

Fraser-McKay Collieries, Ltd. 

Great West Coal Co., Ltd. 

Marcus Coal Mines, Ltd. 

Penn Mine Coal Co., Ltd. 

Edmonton Collieries, Ltd. 

Some of these Companies have since gone out of business and 
the others, in reply to the question: “What operators’ associations 
do you belong to?’’ replied: “None.” From this it appears that 
membership in the above association is not taken very seriously. 
Apparently it comes together only at the time of the negotiating 
of an agreement. 

Need for Operators’ Organizations —The quotation given 
above from the President’s evidence states that the various col¬ 
lieries withdrew' from the Association as a consequence of their 
workmen w'ithdrawing from the U.M.W. of A. This was, perhaps, 
inevitable but the Commission regards the passing out of existence 
of the Western Canada Coal Operators’ Association as a retro¬ 
grade step and believes no time should be lost in forming some 
organization or organizations of operators to take its place. It 
is true that, at the moment, the labor organizations of the prov¬ 
ince are almost equally disorganized; but, in all probability, this 
is only a passing phase and, in some form or other, the mine 
workmen wall get together for the furtherance of their common 
interests. For the sake of the industry as a w'hole, it is highly 
important that there should be effective organization by the oper¬ 
ators, so as to bring to bear on their common problems the com¬ 
bined experience, knowledge and ability of all. This is particu¬ 
larly necessary in relation to their labor policy. The office of 
Commissioner is considered of increasing importance and too 
great care cannot be exercised in the choice of a man to fill this 
position. In the negotiating of new agreements and the adjust¬ 
ing of differences under existing agreements, a Commissioner, 
who understands the industry and also the aspirations and limit¬ 
ations of union leaders, can do an immense amount to secure the 
smooth running of the industry. 

Judging from some of the expressions used by witnesses be¬ 
fore the Commission, there are certain fields in the province, par¬ 
ticularly, where such a Commissioner could do a great deal to 
give the operators a sympathetic appreciation of the problems 
of their workers. 

The operators of this province cannot help themselves, in 
relation to the industry, in an effective wmy, until they recognize 
the need for co-operation. There are several types of operators 
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whom it is difficult to get to combine for common purposes. There 
are the large operators who prefer independent action; there are 
the operators of the selfish type who would like to take the 
benefits but wish to avoid the burdens of the Association; but 
whatever be the difficulties in the way, unless and until the oper¬ 
ators of the province succeed in uniting, they can only blame 
themselves if legislative and administrative action seems to be 
taken without due regard for their interests. 

C.—LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 

7. U.M.W. of A., District 18 

The United Mine Workers of America, the leading organ¬ 
ization of mine workers in the United States, first made its 
appearance in this province and the neighboring part of Brit¬ 
ish Columbia in the year 1903. The headquarters were then in 
Fernie but were later removed to Calgary. Previous to this in 
B.C., there was a so-called “Western Federation of Miners” 
which included metal as well as coal miners; but there was no 
labor organization in the Province of Alberta. 

The constitution of District 18, U.M.W. of A., as drafted 
and compiled in October, 1923, effective Januaiy 1, 1924 (by 
Article 11), may be very brielly summarized as follows. The 
preamble is quoted in full: 

“There is no truth more obvious than that without coal 
there could not have been such marvellous social and indus¬ 
trial progress, as marks present-day civilization. 

“Believing that those, whose lot it is to toil within the 
earth’s recesses, surrounded by peculiar dangers and de¬ 
prived of sunlight and pure air, producing the commodity 
which makes possible the world’s progress, are entitled to 
protection and the full social value of their product, we have 
formed District 18, ‘United Mine Workers of America,’ for 
the purpose of establishing by lawful means, the principles 
embraced in the body of this constitution.” 

Article 1— Objects: To improve the material, intellectual 
and moral condition of the toilers in and around the mines. 
An invitation is extended to all without regard to race or color. 
The membership consists of all employed in and around coal 
mines, coal washers and coke ovens in Eastern B.C. and 
Alberta; to secure the preservation of health and life; to en¬ 
deavor to secure laws in the interests of the workers; to de¬ 
mand that six hours shall constitute a day’s work and that 
all coal be weighed before being screened on the basis of 2,000 
lbs. to the ton; “to use every means to secure the full social 
v'alue of our product;” “to concur with the aim and object in 
the future of establishing a central co-operative wholesale 
society in Canada.” 

Article 2—Jurisdiction over all local unions in District 18, 
subject to the laws and policies of the International Union. 
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Article 3 —Officers: President, Vice-President, Secretary- 
Treasurer, International Board Member, Auditor and three 
Tellers. “The Executive Board shall consist of the Officers and 
seven Board Members to be elected by the Local Unions in the 
following sub-districts.” (See the seven sub-districts described 
under Western Canada Coal Operators’ Association.) Wages 
and expenses of Board Members to District and Special Con¬ 
ventions to be paid by the district. Term of all Officers and 
Board Members two years. 

The Executive Board, in the intervals between Conventions, 
to direct affairs. The Board has power to draw upon and use 
such funds as it deems necessary but only with the consent of 
a majority of the Board. (The constitution goes into great 
detail as to the handling of questions pertaining to wages and 
conditions, disputes and grievances and the general powers and 
conduct of the Officers.) 

Executive Board has power to levy and collect assessments 
“but no assessment levied by the District Executive Board shall 
be collected for more than two months unless authorized by a 
referendum vote of the members.” 

“Any Local Union having a dispute shall, if necessary, send 
a representative to attend on their behalf, said representative 
to be paid by the Local Union affected, and shall have seat and 
voice until the case is finally settled.” 

Article 4—Initiation fee $10.00 for practical miners and 
surface workers; $50.00 for non-practical miners. Fees 50c 
per member per month to the International; 35c per member 
per month to the District; 25c per member per month for Strike 
and Defense Fund. 

“Strikes shall not be called unless ordered by a ballot of 
the members, and then only by a two-thirds majority of tlie 
votes cast.” 

Article 5—deals with salaries of District Officers, wages 
and expenses of delegates to District Conventions. 

Article 6 —deals with nominations and elections. 

Article 7 —deals with District and Special Conventions. 
It provides for a biennial convention to be held on the third 
Monday in October, 1925, and thereafter in October in each 
alternate year. 

Article 8—deals with duties of Local Unions and Local 
Union officials. 

Section 1: “It shall be the duty of the Local Union to 
appoint a committee to investigate all accidents in and about 
the mines and make a report of the same in detail to the Lpcal 
Union.” 

Section 2: A Local Union, finding that The Coal Mines’ 
Regulation Act is being violated, shall notify the District Sec¬ 
retary-Treasurer and the Chief Mine Inspector of the province. 
“Should the Local Union find that such violation of the Act 
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would endanger the lives of the members working in that par¬ 
ticular mine, the Local shall immediately order the men to sus¬ 
pend work until the matter has been rectified.” This article 
contains a number of provisions and fines regarding working 
on holidays or Sundays, taking special contracts in mines, 
holding two jobs, etc. 

Section 7: “District Officials shall use every endeavor to 
promote the welfare of the workers by dealing with the ques¬ 
tions of political economy, when visiting Local Unions or at any 
other public gathering which they may be privileged to address, 
in order that the day may be hastened when we shall enjoy the 
full social value of our product, as called for in our Preamble.” 

Article 9—calls for the local unions to forward resolutions 
one month prior to the Biennial Convention. 

Article 10—states that the district constitution is not bind¬ 
ing if it conflicts with the International Constitution. This 
article also deals with revoking of charters, etc. 

Article 11—“This Constitution shall become effective from 
Januai’y 1, 1924, until December 31, 1925, and can be amended 
only by a majority vote of the delegates attending the Regular 
District Biennial Convention.” 

The officers of District 18, U.M.W. of A., have been as fol- 


lows; 

Year 

President 

Vice-President 

Sec.-Treasurer 

1903 

Frank Sherman 

John Galvin 

J. Howbrook 

1910 

Wm. Powell 

Clement Stubbs 

J. A. McDonald 
(1907 to 1909) 
A. J. Carter 

1913 

C. Stubbs 

J. 0. Jones 

A. J. Carter 

1914 

John Smith 

Wm. Graham 

A. J. Carter 

1915 

Wm. Phillips 

Wm. Graham 

A. J. Carter 

1916 

Wm. Graham 

Thos. Biggs 

A. J. Carter 

1917 

Thomas Biggs 

P. M. Christopher&Ed. Browne 

1918 

P. M. Christophers 

Alex. McFagan 

Ed. Browne 


(From 1919 to 1921, as a result of the O.B.U. movement, a 
Commission of three American officers of the International 
Organization was placed in charge of District 18.) 

1921 C. Williamson Wm. Ryan R. Peacock 

1925^^ ) Sherman Wm. Ryan R. Peacock 

1925 R. Livett appointed to take charge by International 
Office of U.M.W. of A. 

District 18 made its agreements from 1903 to 1906 with in¬ 
dividual operators; from 1907 to 1925, with the Western Canada 
Coal Operators’ Association under its various names, and now, 
what is left of District 18 is making agreements once more with 
individual operators. The biggest membership of District 18 was 
from about 1918 to 1920 and the figure given to the Commission 
is about 10,000 members at that time. Just before the recent 
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trouble in its ranks, the membership was probably about 7,000 
but at the present time it is estimated to be in the neighborhood 
of 1,500. 

It was about the 1st September, 1925, that Wm. Sherman re¬ 
signed the office of President of District 18. Wm. Ryan, the Vice- 
President, had already resigned and the resignation of R. Pea¬ 
cock, the Secretary, took effect later in the month. This left the 
affairs of the District in the hands of International Representa¬ 
tive Robert Livett and International Board Member R. McDonald, 
the latter ceasing to hold office in November, 1925. It is difficult, 
among the vehement and conflicting reasons given for the trouble 
in the ranks of the U.M.W. of A., to pick out the true causes of 
it. It would appear, however, that the officers failed to recognize 
the necessities of the case, prolonging the strike of 1924 beyond 
the time when anything was to be gained by a struggle and fin¬ 
ally forcing through a settlement which could not be maintained. 
When the membership in the Crowsnest Pass accepted lower 
rates of pay, the district endeavored to maintain its scale for the 
sake of its members in the Drumheller and Mountain Park dis¬ 
tricts. Finally, the officials made a contract with the operators 
in the Red Deer Valley District, in a way which the membership 
there claimed to have been contrary to the constitution, and the 
U.M.W. of A. became disorganized in that district also. At the 
present time, the U.M.W. of A. has agreements with a certain 
number of mines in the province but the locals are understood 
not to be very active. 

Attempts have been made and are, no doubt, being continued, 
to reorganize the miners of the province under the International 
Organization. In connection with the controversy, in the news¬ 
papers and otherwise, over the respective merits of the rival 
unions, the following information was given out, by the Execu¬ 
tive of District 18, as to the financial relations between this dis¬ 
trict and the International: For an 18 months’ period, the Atlas 
Local at Drumheller contributed ,$3,900.00 to the International 
and, during the 1924 strike, received $21,000.00. In nine months, 
the Nova Scotia Locals sent $11,000.00 to Indianapolis and, from 
March 6 to June 30, 1925, received in strike pay, $66,800.00. 
From 1922 to the time of the 1924 strike. District 18 of the U. 
M.W. of A. paid $30,000.00 in the per capita levy to headquarters 
and, during the 1924 strike, received $127,500. In addition the 
International pays the salaries of the International representa¬ 
tive and the International Board member. The opinion has been 
expressed to the Commission that, because the balance in a finan¬ 
cial way has always been so much in favor of Canada, there is a 
strong element at U.M.W. of A. headquarters against maintain¬ 
ing districts in this country. The fluctuations, between this policy 
and the desire to have the organization represented in the indus¬ 
try on both sides of the line, may be the explanation of the 
apparent variations in the degree of interest shown by Interna¬ 
tional officers in the affairs of this district. 
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8. Edmonton and District Miners’ Federation 

The Edmonton and District Miners’ Federation got a charter 
from the Canadian Federation of Labor in February, 1923. They 
have one main local in the Edmonton District, with five mines in 
the summer and an additional mine operating in the winter time, 
and they also have a local at Big Valley. In March, 1925, the 
membership was a little over 500, running up to about 850 in 
the winter. The head office is at Beverly near Edmonton. This 
organization came into being after an extended strike, conducted 
by the U.M.W. of A. to prevent the mine operators establishing 
a differential in wages. The President is William Walker and 
the Secretary-Treasurer, R. Livingstone Smith. Their present 
agreements with the operators will be referred to in the discus¬ 
sion of agreements. 

9. Mine Workers of Canada 

The mines in the Crowsnest Pass, which broke away from the 
U.M.W. of A., are, to some extent at least, uniting their forces 
under “The Mine Workers of Canada,” the idea being, with this 
organization, to parallel the old District 18 of the U.M.W. of A. 
The present organization includes the workmen in one mine at 
Blairmore, one at Bellevue, two at Coleman, one at Lethbridge, 
one at Canmore and one at Brazeau, with claims to growing 
membership in other places. As all of these mines at the present 
time have individual agreements between the operators and their 
own workmen, the Mine Workers of Canada cannot function as 
a district organization until the time of renewal of those agree¬ 
ments except by interfering with the present arrangements. 

The officers are: 

Dai Morgan, President, 

John Stakaluk, Vice-President, 

J. D. Gillis, Secretary, 

and the offices are in Calgary. 


10. Red Deer Valley Miners’ Union 

During the summer of 1925, the Red Deer Valley Miners’ 
Union was formed with H. G. Fletcher as President, R. Hall, 
Vice-President, and J. Jenkins, Secretary, and has been compet¬ 
ing with the remainder of the U.M.W.A. organization for the 
support of the mine workers in the Drumheller and neighboring 
fields. The officers, in a statement to the press, say their organ¬ 
ization was formed as a protest against the way in which the 
District 18 officials arrived at a settlement with the operators, 
without consultation with the membership. At that time, July, 
1925, they claimed a membership of 90% of the miners in the 
valley but, if that claim was ever justified, it is evident that they 
have lost ground since. 
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11. Industrial Workers of the World 

The Industrial Workers of the World have recently established 
offices in Wayne and Drumheller and have been active in pushing 
their organization among the mine workmen in those districts. 

12. One Big Union 

The One Big Union still has supporters among the mine 
workmen; but no definite organization is in effect among the 
mine workers of the province at the present time. 

13. Non-Union Workmen 

There are a great many mines in the province without any 
acknowledged form of organization, where the workmen, through 
a committee, meet the management and agree on wages and 
working conditions. In the Edmonton district, for instance, at 
the time of the session of the Commission, there was about an 
even break in numbers between the various unionized mines and 
non-union mines; and about the same relation obtained in the 
output. 

Although given every opportunity to do so, none of the work¬ 
men at such mines came before the Commission to give their 
views. The Commission, therefore, is unable to judge whether 
the men would agree with the following account, given by the 
operators. The claim by the operators of these mines is that, 
except when efforts are made from the outside, from time to 
time, to organize their men under some one of the existing unions, 
their relationship is entirely satisfactory. One of the operators 
testified that, since 1921, when their men ceased to belong to the 
union, there had been no strikes and no friction between the 
operator and the employees. Another operator, running two 
mines, one of which is unionized and the other not, stated that 
at the non-union mine, in nine years, they had had nothing but 
the best of relations with the men and no strikes. This operator’s 
view is expressed as follows: “Our experience teaches us that, 
where there is no organization wedged in between ourselves and 
our men, interested in fomenting trouble, conciliation and arbi¬ 
tration boards, advisory councils and such absorbents of time and 
money are unnecessary to the welfare of the men, the operator 
or the public.”' 

It remains an open question, however, to what extent the 
workmen in non-union mines are benefiting from the struggle 
made by the unions to improve conditions. The leaders of the 
union movement would say that they were really sharing the 
advantages gained, without sharing the cost and trouble of secur¬ 
ing them. 
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D.—WAGES, WORKING CONDITIONS AND 
AGREEMENTS 

14. Agreements, Western Canada Coal Operators’ Associa¬ 
tion and District 18, U.M.W. of A. 

The Commission secured from Robert M. Young, then Secre¬ 
tary of the Western Canada Coal Operators’ Association, very 
valuable evidence as to the history of wages and working agree¬ 
ments in District 18, U.M.W. of A. This evidence was corrobor¬ 
ated by union officials and others. Mr. Young put in, (Exhibit No. 
20 to the oral evidence—not printed), a chart of wage scales in 
effect in the district, from 1909 to 1920, and (Exhibit No. 21 to 
the oral evidence—not printed) a memorandum on agreements 
from 1916 to 1920. The condensed account given below is taken 
partly from the evidence and partly from the exhibits. 

Agreements were made as follows: 

(1) Agreement, dated 4th May, 1907, between the U.M.W. 
of A., District 18, the Western Coal Operators’ Association and 
seven individual coal companies, effective to March 31, 1909. 
(Exhibit No. 22 A—not printed.) 

(2) Agreement dated 30th June, 1909, between the U.M.W. 
of A., District 18, and the Western Coal Operators’ Association, 
effective to 31st March, 1911. (Exhibit No. 22B—not printed.) 

(3) Agreement dated 17th November, 1911, between U.M. 
W. of A., District 18, and the Western Coal Opei-ators’ Associa¬ 
tion, effective to 31st March, 1915. (Exhibit No. 22C—not 
printed.) 

(4) Agreement dated 31st March, 1915, between District 
18, U.M.W. of A., and the Western Coal Operators’ Association, 
effective to 31st March, 1917. (Exhibit No. 22D—not printed.) 

(5) Official order of W. H. Armstrong, Director of Coal 
Operations, dated 27th July 1917, and supplementary order by 
jV{r. Armstrong, dated 31st July 1917, directing the operation of 
the mines in District 18 according to the tentative agreement of 
March, 1917, but with certain specified increases and other 
changes. These were made effective, in the first instance, to 31st 
March 1919, and were continued indefinitely by mutual agreement 
of the parties. (Exhibit No. 22E—not printed.) There was also 
an award by R. F. Green, Special Commissioner for the Dominion 
Government, and various awards of the Cost of Living Commis¬ 
sion, appointed under the Armstrong order of July 27, 1917. 

(6) Agreement dated 10th June 1920, between District 18, 
U.M.W. of A., and the Western Canada Coal Operators’ Associa¬ 
tion, retroactive to the 1st April 1920 and effective to 31st March 
1922. (Exhibit No. 22F—not printed.) 

(7) Agreement dated 23rd August 1922, between the West¬ 
ern Canada Coal Operators’ Association and the U.M.W. of A., 
District 18, effective to the 31st March, 1923. (Exhibit No. 22G 
—not printed.) 
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(8) Agreement dated 14th March 1923, between the Western 
Canada Coal Operators’ Association and the U.M.W. of A., Dis¬ 
trict 18, effective to the 31st March 1924. (Exhibit 22G—not 
printed.) 

(9) Agreement dated 10th October 1924, between the West¬ 
ern Canada Coal Operators’ Association and the U.M.W. of A., 
District 18, effective to the 31st March 1927, unless sooner term¬ 
inated by six months’ notice in writing. (Exhibit No. 22G—not 
printed.) 

Of the above, only the first agreement was signed by the 
constituent members of the Western Coal Operators’ Association, 
as well as by the officers of that Association. The subsequent 
agreements are simply signed by the officers of the Association 
and the District Officers of the union. Appended to Agreement 
No. (1) are individual agreements between the various Com¬ 
panies and District 18, dealing with local contract prices and 
special conditions. In Agreements Nos. (2), (3), (4) and (6), 
these local conditions are included above the signatures of the 
parties; and the agreements are signed, as stated, only by the 
respective officers. Agreements Nos. (7), (8) and (9), as printed 
and submitted, are very brief documents with only a blanket 
reference to local conditions. 

15. Wages Changes 1909 to 1925 

Table 98 — Daily rates of pay and hours of labor. For simplicity 
only three classes, namely: '‘miners,’’ “inside labor not clussi- 
fied” and “outside labor not classified” are shown. 



Miners 


Unclassified 

Unclassified 

on 

Day Work 

Inside Labor 

Outside Labor 

Rate Hou 

rs 

Rate 

Hours 

Rate 

Hours 

Agreement No. 2, dated 30tli 






June, 1909 . 

Agreement No. .3, dated 17th 

$3.00 

8 

$2.50 

8 

$2.25 

10 

November, 1911. 

Agreement No. 4, dated 31st 

3.30 

8 

2.75 

8 

2.47 

10 

March, 191.5 . 

3.30 

8 

2.75 

8 

2.47 

10 

War Bonus IGth Aug., 1916 

3.55 

8 

3.02 

8 

2.75 

10 

Govt. Bonus 16th Nov., 1916 
Tentative Agreement, April 

3.84 

8 

3.31 

8 

3.04 

10 

1, 1917. 

3.80 

8 

3.23 

8 

2.94 

9 

Green Award effective (re- 







troactively) from April 

1, 1917. 

4.08 

8 

3.47 

8 

3.16 

9 

High cost of living 







commission bonuses (see 
footnote) . 

5.00 

8 

4.39 

8 

4.08 

9 

Armstrong Order No. 124 







reducing hours Ist April, 
1919. 





4.08 

8 

Arm.strong Order No. 139, 






December 1, 1919. 

Agreement No. 6 dated 10th 

5.70 

8 

5.00 

8 

4.65 

8 

June, 1920 (retroactive) 
effective April, 1920-22 . . 

6.35 

8 

5.68 

8 

5.18 

8 
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Miners 

on Day 'Work 

Unclassified 
Inside Labor 

Unclassified 
Outside Labor 


Rate Hours 

Rate 

Hours 

Rate 

Hours 

Supplementary Agreement 
October 25, 1920 . 

7.50 8 

6.89 

8 

6.58 

8 

* Agreement No. 7, 2.3rd 
August, 1922 . 

7.50 8 

6.89 

8 

6.58 

8 

Agreement No. 8, 14th 
March, 1923 . 

7.50 8 

6.89 

8 

6.58 

8 

-Agreement No. 9, lOth 
October, 1924 . 

6.56 8 

6.03 

8 

5.76 

8 

New scale Crowsnest Pass 
Mines, effective at various 
dates in April, 1925 . . . . 

5.40 8 

4.45 

8 

4.20 

8 


* This agreement provided that 15% be deducted but this was restored 
almost immediately to conform with the rates in the United States. 


Footnote: The high cost of living bonuses, included in the above rates, 


were as follows: 

Order No. 14, effective August 1, 1917. 20c per shift 

Order No. 24, effective December 1, 1917. 14c “ “ 

Order No. 41, effective April 1, 1918. 20c “ “ 

Order No. 80, effective August 1, 1918. 25c “ “ 

Order No. 97, effective December 1, 1918. 13c “ “ 


92c 


The history of the negotiation of the various agreements and 
the resulting wage changes, for which the Commission is largely 
indebted to Mr. Young, were, briefly, as follows: The agreement 
of November 1911 gave a general flat increase of 10% to all 
classes of day wages. The agreement of 31st March 1915 renewed 
the existing rates, effective to 31st March, 1917; but, in 1916, 
the representatives of the men made a demand for a readjust¬ 
ment which, after some negotiations, was conceded on the basis 
given above under the heading of War Bonus of 1916. This was 
a supplementary agreement, dated 14th August 1916, which 
granted the following increases: 

5% on all contract mining rates. 

8% on all contract coke oven rates. 

121 / 2 % on all day wage rates under $2.40. 

10% on all day wage rates between $2.47 and $3.03. 

28c on day wage rate of $2.47. 

27c on day wage rate of '$3.03. 

25c on day wage rate above $3.03. 

30c per day on miner’s minimum rate. 

There was a further demand, based on the claim that the cost 
of living had gone up very considerably, and, on the 16th Novem¬ 
ber 1916, the Government bonus was granted of $1.75 per week, 
added to all rates on the basis of 29c per shift. Negotiations were 
entered into, under the terms of the. Agreement expiring 31st 
March 1917, and a new Agreement was made between the offlcers 
of the Union and the representatives of the Association, which 
consolidated the previous two bonuses into the general rates but 
with reductions of from Ic to 8c per day. This tentative agree- 
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merit also reduced the hours of outside labor 1 hour per day. 
This agreement was signed by the respective representatives but, 
when put to a referendum vote of the men, w'as rejected by them. 
The Government then appointed R. F. Green as a Special Com¬ 
missioner, to see if he could not arrange a settlement. Mr. Green 
was appointed under the War Measures Act. He met the parties 
and made an award, adding 71/4% to the rates which had already 
been agreed on by the representatives of the two parties, the 
agreement to be effective until the 31st March 1919. Part of the 
arrangement was the appointment of a Director of Coal Opera¬ 
tions and also of a Cost of Living Commission, to sit every four 
months and to make findings as to the changes in the cost of 
living. Corresponding changes were to be made to the rates in 
existence. The additions made by the awards of the Cost of Living 
Commission are given above as a footnote to the table of wage 
changes. After the order, effective December 1, 1918, which 
brought their total additions up to 92c per shift and before the 
period for another award, the Commission was discontinued. 

The next change was Order No. 124 of W. H. Armstrong, 
Director of Coal Operations, effective April 1, 1919, which re¬ 
duced to 8 hours the hours of work for all classes above ground. 
The basis of that change was that the 8-hour rates continued un¬ 
changed; the 9-hour rates remained as to amount; and the 10 
and 11-hour rates were adjusted on the basis of 8 hours’ work 
for 9 hours’ pay. This, in woi-king out, caused some rates to come 
below the outside laborer’s wage and, after some local difficulties, 
Mr. Armstrong issued another order that no rates should be less 
than those of outside laborers. Ordinarily the two' parties would 
have entered into negotiations, in March or April, 1919, to make 
a new arrangement; but conditions were unsettled and it was 
mutually agreed to carry on the old agreement for the time being. 
By Armstrong Order No. 134, effective on the 1st December 
1919, all rates in the agreement were increased 14%, following 
a similar increase in the United States. These rates continued 
in force until the 31st March, 1920. The agreement, signed 10th 
June 1920, but effective from the 1st April 1920, granted addi¬ 
tional increases. The increase of 14%, under the Armstrong 
Order of December, 1919, was cancelled and the rates in effect 
prior thereto were increased as follows: 

Day Wage Rates (including 92c H.C.L. Bonus) . . .27%. increase 
Contract tonnage and contract yardage mining rates 

except in the lignite field.27% “ 

Contract tonnage and contract yardage rates in 

the lignite field.24c per ton inc. 

Yardage, room turning and dead work.20% increase 

For contract men the high cost of living bonus of 

92c was increased by 27% to make it.$1.17 per day 

This Agreement was to run until the 31st March 1922, but in 
Octobei 1920, a fuither increase having been granted to day wage 
men in the U.S. and in accordance with the understanding when 
the agreement was originally made, the 27% increase of June 
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1920, was cancelled, and a flat amount of $2.50 per day was added 
to all men’s rates and $1.35 to boys’ rates, that is, this was added 
to the 1st April 1919, rates. The contract miners’ wages remained 
unchanged. It was pointed out that a miner on day wages was 
receiving $6.35 a day; but, cancelling the 27% increase and adding 
the $2.50, brought the rate up to $7.50, a net increase of $1.15 
a day. Appendix A of Exhibit No. 22 F. (not printed)—Supple¬ 
mentary Agreements—states: 

“(1) that an additional be given of $2.50 per day to day 
men over that paid October 31st, 1919, including 92c war 
bonus; 

“(2) that an additional be given boys equal to that given 
in the competitive field since October 31st, 1919, including 92c 
war bonus, the same to date from the signing of the above.” 
The Agreement is dated 25th October, 1920. 

The Agreement of the 23rd August 1922 stated that the gen¬ 
eral clauses of the Agreement, which expired on the 31st March 

1922, should be continued unchanged to the 31st March 1923; 
but that all day wages and contract rates in the said agreement 
and supplement, dated 25th October 1920, should be reduced 
15%, effective at once, and should remain in effect to 31st March 

1923, provided that, if not less than 75% of the Union miners in 
the central competitive field, comprising Western Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, should have negotiated a new wage 
agreement, the day wage and contract rates in District 18 should 
be amended to preserve the same relation to the old rates, as would 
exist in the central competitive field. The Federal Minister of 
Labor was made the judge as to the fulfilling of the above condi¬ 
tion and the amendment of the rates was to be effective from the 
date of the receipt of his decision. As the agreement in the 
United States was renewed at the old rates and the Minister gave 
his decision to that effect, the 15% was restored. 

The agreement of the 14th March 1923 simply extended the 
former agreement for one year, with the usual provision for a 
conference thirty days prior to the expiration to discuss renewal. 

The agreement of the 10th October 1924 subject to the changes 
noted below, renewed to the 31st March 1927, the agreement, 
which had expired on the 31st March 1924, “unless sooner term¬ 
inated by six months’ notice in writing from either party to the 
other,” such notice not to be given before the 31st March, 1925. 
The wages paid to all contract men were reduced by the H.C.L. 
bonus of $1.17 per man per day. The day wage rates paid to all 
datal employees were reduced by 121 / 2 %. The rates provided in 
the general clauses under “Miners taken to do Company work” 
and “Minimum Rate” were reduced by 121/2%. Mr. Young stated 
that, so far as the Association was concerned, the present posi¬ 
tion was that the six months’ notice before the termination of this 
agreement had been given; but, prior to the giving of this notice, 
a conference was held. Mr. Young explained at length that, after 
the conclusion of the agreement in October 1924, the mines in 
this field, particularly the bituminous mines, continued, with few 
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exceptions, to run little more than a day a week. As a result, 
the Association felt it desirable to bring to the official attention 
of the U.M.W. of A. the fact that they could not secure business, 
except to an almost valueless amount, under the existing agree¬ 
ment and that, if the U.M.W. of A. officials agreed that it was 
desirable to take some steps to change the agreement to a basis 
which would give steadier work, the Association was prepared 
to meet them or to extend an invitation to them to meet. The 
U.M.W. of A. officials replied that, while they might not agree as 
to the reasons for the situation, they would meet. 

When they met, the Association suggested a scale already put 
into effect, in Fernie, B.C., by the Crowsnest Pass Coal Co., which 
had been a member of the Association but had resigned from it. 
It should be mentioned that the President of the Crowsnest Pass 
Coal Co., in the final negotiations for the agreement of the 10th 
October 1924, expressed very strongly to the Committee and the 
other negotiators, who were present, that his Company could not 
operate under the rates proposed. However, he said he would try 
it out at the Michel mine where his Company got the cheapest 
coal. The U.M.W. of A. representatives at a second meeting pro¬ 
posed the Knowles Award, which was somewhat higher than the 
Fernie scale. The parties were unable to get together on this 
basis; but, when the meeting adjourned that night, Mr. Young 
said that the Association representatives “had the impression, 
which may have been incorrect, that they were prepared to sign 
up on the basis suggested by us.” Next morning, however, the 
U.M.W. of A. officials said they were not prepared to concede any 
change at all in the agreement but notice could be given, on March 
31st 1925, and they would see what would happen in October. 

What followed after this was not the result of any negotia¬ 
tions between the Association, as such, and the officials of District 
18, but became a matter for individual treatment at each mine. 
It was on the 18th December 1924 that the new scale was put 
into effect at the Fernie mines, the day rate for miners being 
$5.20. Michel followed suit in January 1925 and these mines then 
got fairly steady work, a considerable quantity of coal being 
shipped east through the Crowsnest district of Alberta. At first 
an attempt was made to deal with the situation by joint action 
among all the unions of that sub-district and the operators. This 
having failed, the rank and file of the workers elected Committees 
of their own to go to the Company and ask on what basis work 
could be resumed. In the result, an agreement at 20c per day 
higher than the Fernie scale was brought before the men, voted 
on and accepted. This took place first at the Greenhill mine, on 
April 7th, followed by Bellevue, then the International and Mc- 
Gillivray Creek mines at Coleman and later at Hillcrest. These 
new agreements were all made between the respective Companies 
and their employees. From the Crowsnest Pass district the move¬ 
ment spread to Brazeau Collieries and Canmore, except that at 
Canmore the day rate for outside labor was made $4.45, as against 
$4.20 in the other agreements in Alberta and $4.00 in the Fernie 
agreement. The Galt mines at Lethbridge, in June, negotiated 
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an agreement with their employees, the scale for miners being 
$5.00 a day and for outside labor $4.00 per day. Later in the 
month of June, an agreement was made between the officials of 
the U.M.W. of A. and 15 mines in the Drumheller Valley on the 
Alberta Crowsnest scale. This agreement was not submitted to 
the mine workmen at the various mines for their ratification and. 
in the result, brought on a strike against the action of the union 
officials. The officials of the U.M.W. of A. also negotiated new 
agreements, on the reduced scale, in the mines at Brule, Foothills 
and Merco. While the terms of these agreements are still in force 
between the respective Companies and their employees the men 
have since ceased to belong to the U.M.W. of A. 

Three mines in the steam coal field, namely Mountain Park, 
Cadomin and Luscar, carried the original agreement negotiated 
in October 1924 right through to October 1, 1925, in accordance 
with the provisions of that agreement, which enabled them, after 
March olst, 1925, to give six months’ notice to terminate the 
agreement. The agreement, thus terminated in accordance with 
its own provisions, has since been replaced in these camps by new 
agreements on the basis of the Crowsnest Pass scale. 

The Commission is also indebted to Mr. Young for the follow¬ 
ing complete account of the new agreements, now in effect in 
mines that were formerly members of the Western Canada Coal 
Operators’ Association. The information regarding the Crows¬ 
nest Pass Coal Co. is included because of its bearing on the neigh¬ 
boring mines in this province. A few changes and additions have 
been made in Mr. Young’s memorandum. 


16. Memorandum Regarding New Agreements 


(IN MINES THAT WERE FORMERLY MEMBERS OF THE WESTERN 
CANADA COAL OPERATORS’ ASSOCIATION.) 


Name of Company and Organization with 

whom Agreement made. Date 

Crowsnest Pass Coal Co., Ltd., Fernie, 
with the British Columbia Miners’ 

Association. 18th Dec., 1924 

Crowsnest Pass Coal Co., Ltd., Michel, 
with the British Columbia Miners’ 

Association. 8th Jan., 1925 

West Canadian Collieries, Ltd., Greenhill, 
with the employees of Greenhill Mine 

(or their Assn.) . 7th Apr., 1925 

West Canadian Collieries, Ltd., Bellevue, 
with the employees of Bellevue Mine 

(or their Assn.) . 8th Apr., 192t> 

McGillivray Creek Coal & Coke Co., Ltd., 

Coleman, with the employees of the 

Company (or their Assn.). 15th Apr., 1925 

International Coal & Coke Co., Ltd., Cole¬ 
man, with the employees of the Company 

(or their Assn.) . 15th Apr., 1925 

Hillcrest Collieries, Ltd., Hillcrest, with 
the employees of Hillcrest Collieries (or 
their Assn.) . 24th Apr., 1925 


Expiring 
31st Mar., 1928 
31st Mar., 1928 
7th Apr., 1928 
7th Apr., 1926 
30th Apr., 1928 
30th Apr., 1928 
31st Oct., 1928 
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Name of Company and Organization with 

whom Agreement made. Date Expiring 

Brazeau Collieries, Ltd., Nordegg, with the 

employees of the Brazeau Collieries. . . . 5th May, 1925 olst Mar., 1928 

Canmore Coal Co., Ltd., Canmore, with 
the employees of Canmore Coal Co. (or 

their Assn.) . Hth May, 1925 11th May, 1926 

Galt Mines, Lethbridge, with the employ¬ 
ees of Galt Mines, represented by Leth¬ 
bridge Miners’ Federation. 3rd June, 1925 31st Mar., 1928 

Alberta Block Coal Co., Ltd., Drumheller; 

Atlas Coal Co, Ltd., Drumheller; 

Craig’s Coal Co., Ltd., Drumheller; 

Elgin Coal Co., Ltd., Drumheller; 

Gem Coal Mining Co., Ltd., Drumheller; 

Hy-grade Coal Co., of Drumheller, Ltd., Drumheller; 

Newcastle Coal Co., Ltd., Drumheller; 

Mid-West Collieries, Ltd., Drumheller; 

J. D. Thomas Coal Co., Ltd., Drumheller; 

Midland Coal Co., Ltd., Midlandvale; 

Great West Coal Co., Ltd. (Star Mine), Aerial; 

Jewel Collieries, Ltd., Wayne; 

Rosedeer Coal Mining Co., Ltd., Wayne; 

Excelsior Collieries, Ltd., Wayne; 

Western Commercial Coal Co., Ltd., Wayne; 

Agreement made between the Red Deer 
Valley Coal Operators’ Association and 
the United Mine Workers of America, 

District 18. ITth June, 1926 31st Mar., 1928 

Rosedale Coal Mining Company, Ltd., 

Rosedale, with United Mine Workers of 

America, District 18. 26th June, 1925 31st Mar., 1928 

Mountain Park Collieries, Ltd., Mountain 
Park, with employees of Mountain Park 

Collieries, Ltd. 17th Nov., 1925 31st Mar., 1928 

Cadomin Coal Company, Ltd., Cadomin, 
with employees of Cadomin Coal Com¬ 
pany, Ltd. 17th Nov., 1925 31st Mar., 1928 

Luscar Collieries, Ltd., Luscar, with em¬ 
ployees of Luscar Collieries, Ltd. 17th Nov., 1925 31st Mar., 1928 


Management of Mine Clause 

In the Agreement of October 10, 1924 between the Western 
Canada Coal Operators’ Association and United Mine Workers 
of America, District 18, the Management of Mine Clause reads: 

“The right to hire and discharge, the management of the 
mine and the direction of the working forces are vested ex¬ 
clusively in the Company and the United Mine Workers of 
America shall not abridge this right. 

However, the company agrees not to discharge employees 
or refuse work to applicants on account of or because of their 
affiliation with the United Mine Workers of America. 

Note: It is not the intention of this clause that miners 
working under contract will be taken from their working place 
indefinitely to perform company work.” 
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In the new Agreements, the clause, inserting the name of the 
organization with whom the new agreement is made instead of 
“United Mine Workers of America” if it is not with that organi¬ 
zation, reads as follows; 

Paragraph 1 only: 

West Canadian Collieries, Ltd 
West Canadian Collieries, Ltd 

Brazeau Collieries, Ltd. 

Canmore Coal Co., Ltd. 

Galt Mines.'. 

Mountain Park Collieries, Ltd 
Cadomin Coal Company, Ltd. 

Luscar Collieries, Ltd. 

Paragraphs 1 and 3 only: 

International Coal & Coke Co., Ltd.Coleman. 

McGillivray Creek Coal & Coke Co., Ltd. Coleman. 

Paragraphs 1, 2, and 3: 

Drumheller Group.Drumheller, 

Rosedale & Wayne. 

Rosedale Coal Mining Co., Ltd.Rosedale. 

Crowsnest Pass Coal Co., Ltd., Fernie & Michel; 

“The question of the management of the mine, the employ¬ 
ment of men and the direction of the working forces, shall be 
solely within the jurisdiction of the Company.” 

Hillcrest Collieries, Ltd., Hillcrest: 

“The question of the management of the mine, the employ¬ 
ment and discharge of men, and the direction of the working 
forces shall be solely within the jurisdiction of the Company.” 

Clause Regarding Union Affiliation 

In the Agreement of October 10, 1924, between the Western 
Canada Coal Operators’ Association and the United Mine Work¬ 
ers of America, District 18, the clause regarding union affiliation 
reads: 


Bellevue. 

Greenhill. 

Nordegg. 

Canmore. 

Lethbridge. 

Mountain Park. 

Cadomin. 

Luscar. 


CHECK-OFF 

“This contract is made and entered into for the sole use of 
the members of the United Mine Workers of America and the 
members of the Western Canada Coal Operators’ Association. 
All men who work in and around the mines who are eligible 
to become members of the United Mine Workers of America 
shall join that organization, and agree to sign check-off for all 
dues, assessments, and fines, and the management of the mines 
agrees to forward deductions made to the Acting Secretary of 
the District, or such other person as that official may designate. 
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FORM OF ORDER 


I authorize and empower you to deduct and pay to the 
Acting Secretary of District 18, U.MAV. of A., or such other 
person as that official may designate, from my earnings from 
month to month the sum of five dollars ($5.00) oi' such less 
amount as may be designated by the Acting Secretary of the 
District or such other person as he may appoint by order. 

Signed. 

Witness.” 

The above clause is variously dealt with under the new Agree¬ 
ments as follows: 

Drumheller Group: 

The same clause except that the sentence is added at the end 
of the Check-off Clause, “All union assessments over the sum 
of $1.50 per employee per month must be approved by the 
Secretary of District 18.” 

Galt Mines, Lethbridge: 

Employees’ Association: 

“It is understood and agreed that, with the exception of 
those hereinafter specified as not being within the jurisdiction 
of the Federation, all employees in and around the mines shall 
join the Federation. 

Deductions: 

The Company agrees to make deductions on definite orders 
in the form hereinafter specified from all employees coming 
under the jurisdiction of the Federation, not exceeding the sum 
of 50c per employee per pay and to pay the same over to the 
Secretary of the Lethbridge Miners’ Federation, or such other 
person as he may designate.” 

Brazeau Collieries, Ltd., Nordegg: 

“Check-off: 

This contract is made and entered into for the sole use of 
the members of Brazeau Local Union and Brazeau Collieries, 
Ltd. All men who work in and around the mine who are elig¬ 
ible to become members of the Local Union are advised to do so, 
and to sign the check-off for dues and assessments, and the 
management of the mines agrees to forward deductions made to 
the Acting Secretary of the Local or such other person as that 
official may designate.” 

Canmore Coal Co., Ltd., Canmore; 

West Canadian Collieries, Ltd., Bellevue and Greenhill: 
“Check-off: 

All men working in and around the mine may become 
members of the Association and agree to sign the check-off for 
all dues and assessments, and the Company agrees to forward 
such to the Secretary of the Association. 'The collection will be 
limited to the sum of $1.00 per period.” 
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McGillivi'ay Creek Coal & Coke Co., Ltd., Coleman; 
International Coal & Coke Co., Ltd., Coleman: 

“Open Shop: 

It is distinctly understood and agreed between the parties 
that there is to be no discrimination on the part of the com¬ 
panies against union men, or on the part of the union men 
against non-union men employed. 

Check-off: 

All men working in or around the mine (with the excep¬ 
tion of those employees hereinafter listed under section, 
“Employees not under jurisdiction”) may become members of 
the Association and may agree to sign the check-off for all 
dues and assessments and the Company agrees to collect such 
dues and assessments and to forward such to the Secretary 
of the Association. The collections to be made by the Company 
are not to exceed the sum of $1.00 per period.” 

Crowsnest Pass Coal Co., Ltd., Fernie and Michel: 

“Deductions: 

The Company agrees to make deductions from employees 
not to exceed the amount set out below to defray expenses of 
committee for such amounts as they have definite orders for 
from individuals.” 

Hillcrest Collieries, Ltd., Hillcrest: 

Same clause as Crowsnest Pass Coal Company, except that 
it is headed “Check-off” instead of “Deductions.” 

Limit of Deductions: 

Drumheller Croup—$5.00 per month. 

Canmore Coal Company—$2.50 per pay period. 

McCillivray Creek Coal & Coke Co., Ltd.—$1.00 per pay period. 
International Coal & Coke Co., Ltd.—$1.00 per pay period. 
West Canadian Collieries, Ltd.—$1.00 per pay period. 
Brazeau Collieries, Ltd.—$1.00 per pay period. 

Calt Mines—50c per pay period. 

Crowsnest Pass Coal Co., Ltd.—50c for men and 25c for boys 
per month. 

Hillcrest Collieries, Ltd.—50c for men and 25c for boys per 
month. 

Exceptions: 

Brazeau Collieries—Special assessments over $1.00 per pay 
must be approved by the Company before deduction is made. 
Crowsnest Pass Coal Co., Ltd.—The Company agrees that in 
case of death by sickness of a member of the B.C. Miners 
Association, they will make an extra deduction of a similar 
amount to defray funeral expenses. 

Mountain Park Collieries, Ltd.; 

Cadomin Coal Company, Ltd.; 

Luscar Collieries, Ltd.; 

Same check-off clause and deductions as Brazeau Collieries. 
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Settlement op Local and General Disputes 

This clause in the Western Canada Coal Operators’ Asso¬ 
ciation Agreement laid down the following steps, each step being 
conditional upon failure to agree in the preceding step. If agree¬ 
ment was reached at any step, it was final. 

1. The person affected shall take the matter up with the Pit Boss, 
Overman, or Foreman in charge of the work. 

2. The Pit Committee shall take the matter up with the Super¬ 
intendent or Mine Manager. 

3. A Joint Committee of six, composed of the General Manager 
or the General Superintendent of the mine affected, one other 
appointed by the first, and the Commissioner of the Associa¬ 
tion, representing the operators, and the President of Dis¬ 
trict 18, U.M.W. of A., one other district officer, and the Sec¬ 
retary of the Local at the mine affected, representing the em¬ 
ployees, shall take the matter up within fourteen days of the 
written reference thereof to the Commissioner and the Presi¬ 
dent. 

4. The Commissioner and the President shall select an inde¬ 
pendent Chairman or shall ask the Minister of Labor to 
appoint one, who when selected or appointed shall, with the 
committee named in the third step, deal with the matter. 

During the progress of these steps all men, except in case of 
discharge, shall remain at work. 

Claims covering alleged unjust discharge, if made within five 
days, are to be dealt with under the preceding clause, compensa¬ 
tion for time lost, if reinstatement follows investigation, to be 
left to the Committee designated in the third step. 

Neiv Agreements 

Drumheller Group: 

The old clause is continued, except that the Commissioner 
of the Red Deer Valley Association acts instead of the Com¬ 
missioner of the Western Canada Coal Operators’ Association. 

Crowsnest Pass Coal Company; 

McGillivray Creek Coal & Coke Company; 

International Coal & Coke Company; 

West Canadian Collieries; 

Hillcrest Collieries; 

Canmore Coal Company: 

The first and second steps are continued. If no agreement 
is reached, the matter is dealt with by the Management and the 
Employees’ Committee. This step is final. 

Galt Mines, Ltd.: 

The matter is primarily taken up between the person affect¬ 
ed and the mine manager, overman or foreman in charge of 
the work, then by the Management and the Employees’ Com¬ 
mittee, and finally by an independent Chairman selected by 
agreement or appointed by the Minister of Labor. His decision 
is final. 
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Brazeau Collieries; 

Mountain Park Collieries, Ltd.; 

Cadomin Coal Company, Ltd.; 

Luscar Collieries, Ltd.: 

The first and second steps are continued, then the matter 
is referred to two parties mutually agreed on, who, if they do 
not agree, select or ask the Minister of Labor to appoint, an 
independent Chairman. The decision of this Committee is final. 

Duties of Pit Committee 

This clause in the Western Canada Coal Operators’ Associa¬ 
tion Agreement provided for a Pit Committee of three in each 
mine or plant covered by this agreement, selected by the employ¬ 
ees working at such plant from among their own number. One 
member could be a check-weighman or officer of the Local Union, 
not necessarily an employee, although his selection as check- 
weighman or officer must previously have been from among the 
employees of the Company. 

The duties of the Pit Committee were confined to the settle¬ 
ment of disputes between the overmen or foremen and workmen, 
which these parties had been unable to adjust themselves. 

The Committee was prohibited from going around the mine 
except in pursuance of the settlement of the above disputes. 

Neiv Agreements 

Drumheller Group: 

The old clause is continued without change. 

Crowsnest Pass Coal Company: 

The caption of the clause is changed to “Employees’ Com¬ 
mittee,” and provision is made for a representative from each 
mine, one from the surface workers, and the President and 
Secretary of the Miners’ Association. This constitutes the full 
committee which shall meet the management once a month for 
the purpose of “Discussing conditions in connection with the 
work and welfare of the employees.” Special meetings may be 
arranged on request. 

On matters affecting one mine only, the Committee is the 
President and Secretary of the Association and the representa¬ 
tive of that mine. 

This committee has the same jurisdiction in connection with 
the settlement of local and general disputes as the Pit Com¬ 
mittee had previously. 

Hillcrest Collieries: 

This clause is generally the same as that of the Crowsnest 
Pass Coal Company. The Committee, however, is to be com¬ 
posed of five men, two underground contract men, two under¬ 
ground day men and one surface man. The officers of the men’s 
organization are to be included in the five. The monthly meet¬ 
ing is to be for the purpose of “discussing conditions in connec¬ 
tion with the welfare of the employees.” 
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West Canadian Collieries; 

McGillivray Creek Coal & Coke Company; 

International Coal & Coke Company; 

Hillcrest Collieries; 

Canmore Coal Company; 

Brazeau Collieries; 

Galt Mines: 

Although the wording is slightly changed, the general effect 
is the same as in the old agreement. West Canadian Collieries 
and Brazeau Collieries do not include the check-weighman as 
eligible to act on the Pit Committee. 

McGillivray Creek Coal Company and the International 
Coal & Coke Company provide for a committee of four; the 
other companies, three. 

Mountain Park Collieries, Ltd.; 

Cadomin Coal Company, Ltd.; 

Luscar Collieries, Ltd.: 

The clause is the same as in agreement which terminated 
on 30th September, 1925, with addition of monthly meeting to 
discuss “conditions in connection with the welfare of the em¬ 
ployees.” 

New Work 

In the Western Canada Coal Operators’ Association Agree¬ 
ment the committee of six, to whom were referred disputes undei' 
the clause, “Settlement of Local and General Disputes” also dealt 
with New Work. 


New Agreements 

Drumheller Group: 

The old clause, is continued. 

Galt Mines; 

Provides for a joint committee of six, three representing 
the men and three the Company. If they fail to agree, they 
select or ask the Minister of Labor to appoint an independent 
Chairman, whose decision is final. 

Brazeau Collieries: 

No clause covering “New Work.” 

Crowsnest Pass Coal Company; 

Hillcrest Collieries: 

Provides that either party may ask for a price on new woi'k, 
and that they will be guided by existing prices and the effect 
on the earnings of the men. 

McGillivray Creek Coal & Coke Comiiany; 

International Coal & Coke Company; 

West Canadian Collieries; 

Canmore Coal Company: 

The Local Committee and the Management take the matter 
up and follow the procedure in the “Settlement of Local and 
General Disputes” clause. 
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Mountain Park Collieries, Ltd.; 

Cadomin Coal Company, Ltd.; 

Luscar Collieries, Ltd.: 

Old clause continued. 

Minimum Rate—Miners Taken to do Company Work 

The following rates are established: 

Crowsnest Pass Coal Company. $.5.20 

McGillivray Creek Coal & Coke Company. 5.40 

International Coal & Coke Company. 5.40 

Canmore Coal Company. 5.40 

Drumheller Group. 5.40 

West Canadian Collieries. 5.40 

Hillcrest Collieries . 5.40 

Brazeau Collieries. 5.40 

Mountain Park Collieries, Ltd. 5.40 

Cadomin Coal Company, Ltd. 5.40 

Luscar Collieries, Ltd. 5.40 

Galt Mines: 

Miners taken to do Company work are paid $5.00. 
Minimum rate clause is superseded by an “Abnormal Con¬ 
ditions” clause which covers payment where the seam is faulty 
or thins out to less than 48 inches. 

Overtime 

Crowsnest Pass Coal Company; 

No clause. 

McGillivray Creek Coal & Coke Company; 

International Coal & Coke Company; 

West Canadian Collieries; 

Canmore Coal Company: 

The scale rate per hour except in the case of Sunday work 
done by repair men, which shall be paid at the rate of 20%. 
above the scale. 

Hillcrest Collieries; 

Brazeau Collieries; 

Galt Mines; 

Mountain Park Collieries, Ltd.; 

Cadomin Coal Company, Ltd.; 

Luscar Collieries, Ltd: 

No change in the old clause, paying scale rate per hour. 
Preference of Employment 

Galt Mines: 

In case an employee is thrown out of employment, unless 
discharged, or has left of his own accord, he shall be given 
preference over new men. 
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Drumheller Group; 

In case an employee is thrown out of employment, unless 
discharged, or unless the employee has voluntarily withdrawn 
from employment he shall be given preference over new men 
where vacancies occur in the same mine or in other mines in 
the same camp operated by the same company. 

Other Companies: 

No change from old clause. 


Wet Places 


The general definition of “Wet Places” in the old agreement 
is continued in the new agreements except in the case of the 
Crowsnest Pass Coal Company, which has no wet place clause, 
and Hillcrest which provides a rate but does not specify what 
constitutes a wet place. 

McGillivray Creek, International, and West Canadian Collier¬ 
ies limit the application of the definition by exempting places 
“where the use of gum boots will keep a man’s feet dry.” 

The additional amount paid in wet places is 50c except at the 
Brazeau Collieries, which is 55c, and at Galtiwhere the amount 
is not specified. 

Mountain Park, Cadomin and Luscar, 50c per day extra. 


Other Clauses 

Except where clauses have been dropped from the new agree¬ 
ments, the remainder of the clauses in the old agreement have 
been repeated in most cases without change, and where changes 
have occurred they are slight and unimportant. 


Contract Rates 


The reduction put into effect by the Western Canada Coal 
Operators’ Association Agreement made October 10, 1924, was 
$1.17 per man per shift worked, or about 12%. In the individual 
agreements negotiated since that time, the further reductions 
have been as follows: 

Crowsnest Pass Coal Company, at Fernie and Michel: 

Reductions varying somewhat on individual rates, 
but approximately.12% 
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West Canadian Collieries, Blairmore and Bellevue; 
McGillivray Creek Coal & Coke Company, Coleman; 
International Coal & Coke Company, Coleman; 


Brazeau Collieries, Nordegg; 

Hillcrest Collieries, Hillcrest; 

Mountain Park Collieries, Ltd.; 

Cadomin Coal Company, Ltd.; 

Luscar Collieries, Ltd.: 

Room Work .15% 

Entry Work .15% 

Pillar Work .20% 

Yardage, Room Turning and Deadwork.20% 


Note: Hillcrest secured in addition to the above general adjust¬ 
ment, a special adjustment on the differential previously in 
existence between pitch and flat work. 


Galt Mines, Lethbridge: 

Pick Mining.10% 

Machine Mining, Runners and Scrapers.15% 

Loaders. In Rooms. Tonnage rate.6%% 

Other rates.10% 

In Narrow Work. All rates.15% 


Canmore Coal Company, Canmore: 

Exact particulars not available, but understood to be equiva¬ 
lent to the Alberta Crowsnest mines. 

Drumheller Group: 

All Contract rates.15% 

Table 99 — Comparative statement of day ivage schedules. 

Column 1. Western Canada Coal Operators’ Association; 

Agreement, October 10, 1924. 

“ 2. West Canadian Collieries, Ltd., Greenhill & Bellevue; 

Agreements, April 7 and 8, 1925. 

“ 3. International Coal & Coke Co., Ltd., Coleman; 

Agreement, April 16, 1925. 

McGillivray Creek Coal & Coke Co., Ltd., Coleman; 

Agreement, April 15, 1925. 

“ 4. Hillcrest Collieries, Ltd., Hillcrest; 

Agreement, April 24, 1925. 

“ 5. Brazeau Collieries, Ltd., Nordegg; 

Agreement, May 5, 1925. 

Mountain Park Collieries, Ltd.; 

Agreement, November 17, 1925. 

Cadomin Coal Company, Ltd.; 

Agreement, November 17, 1925. 

Luscar Collieries, Ltd.; 

Agreement, November 17, 1925. 

“ 6. Drumheller Valley Group; 

Agreement, June 17, 1925. 

“ 7. Canmore Coal Co., Ltd., Canmore; 

Agreement, May 11, 1925. 

“ 8. Galt Mines, Lethbridge; 

Agreement, June 3, 1925. 

“ 9. Crowsnest Pass Coal Co., Ltd., Fernie and Michel; 

Agreement, December 18, 1924. 
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Inside Day Wages— 1 

Rock Miner.$7.02 

Machineman, Electric 8.24 

Machineman, Air. . . 7.02 

Machineman’s Helper, 

Electric.6.67 

Air.6.56 

Radial Machineman . 


“ “ Helper 

Mine Carpenter . . . 

Driver Boss. 

Pipefitters. 

Toolraen. 

Stablemen. 


Driver, Spike Team . 6.76 

Miner.6.56 

Shotlighter.6.56 

Bratticeman.6.56 

Timberman.6.56 

Tracklayer.6.56 

Main&Tail Rope Rider 6.56 

Clutchmen.6.56 

Jiggers. 

Cagers, shaft .... 6.56 

Hoistmen.6..31 

6.56 

Pumpmen, Galt Mines 6.47 
Timber Handler . . . 6.31 

Motorman.6.31 

Driver.6.31 

Rope Rider.6.31 

Locomotive Engineer . 6.31 
Bratticeman’s Helper. 6.03 
Timberman’s Helper . 6.03 
Tracklayer’s Helper . 6.03 
Motorman’s Helper . 6.03 
Locomotive Switchman 6.03 

Couplers.6.03 

Pushers.6.03 

Ruckers.6.03 

Loaders.6.03 

Cagers, Slope&Incline 6.03 

Pumpmen.6.03 

Grippers.6.03 

Pipe Fitter’s Helper . 6.03 

Rollermen.6.03 

Dock Boss . 


All other labor 

unclassified .... 6.03 

Outside Day Wages— 1 
Power House 6.66 

Engineers.7.28 

Hoisting Engineers. . 6.47 
7.04 

Tail Rope Engineers. 6.90 

Blacksmiths.7.12 

Carpenters.7.12 

Machinists.6.66 

7.12 

Electricians . 

Plumbers . 


Endless Rope Engineers 6.66 


2 

O 

o 

4 

6 

$5.85 

$5.85 

$5.85 


5.40 




5.40 




5.00 




5.00 




5.50 


5.50 


5.40 



5.40 


5.40 




5.40 


5.40 

5.40 

5.40 


5.40 

5.40 

5.40 

5.40 

5.40 

5.40 

5.40 

5.40 

5.40 

5.40 

5.40 

5.40 

5.40 

6.40 

5.40 

5.40 

5.40 

5.40 

5.40 

5.40 

5.40 




5.40 



5.40 

5.40 

4.90 

4.90 


5.40 

5.40 

5.40 


5.10 

5.10 

5.10 


4.90 

4.90 


4.80 

4.90 

4.90 

4.90 

to 

4.90 

4.90 

4.90 

5.00 

4.90 

4.90 



4.45 

4.45 

4.45 

4.45 

4.45 

4.45 

4.45 

4.46 

4.45 

4.45 

4.45 

4.45 

4.45 

4.45 


4.45 

4.45 

4.45 


4.45 

4.45 

4.45 

4.45 

4.45 

4.45 

4.46 

4.46 


4.45 

4.45 

4.45 


4.45 

4.45 

4.45 


4.45 

4.45 



4.45 

4.45 

4.45 


4.45 




4.45 




4.45 


4.45 


4.45 

4.45 

4.45 

4.45 

2 

O 

4 

5 

4.90 


4.90 


5.70 

5.70 

5.70 

5.70 



4.90 


5.65 

5.55 

5.55 


5.70 




5.50 

5.50 

5.50 

5.50 

5.50 

5.00 

5.50 

5.50 

4.90 

4.90 

4.90 


5.50 

5.50 

5.50 

5.50 




5.50 




5.60 


5.40 


6 

7 

8 

9 

$5.85 

$5.85 


$5.65 

7.00 




5.45 




5.40 




4.45 




5.50 




5.40 




5.40 


5.00 

5.20 



5.00 


5.40 


4.90 


5.40 

5.40 


5.40 

5.40 

5.40 

5.00 

5.20 

5.40 

5.40 

5.00 

5.20 

5.40 

5.40 

5.00 

5.20 

5.40 

5.40 

5.00 

5.20 

5.40 

5.40 

5.00 

5.20 

5.40 

5.40 


5.20 

5.40 


5.00 


5.40 


5.00 day. 



4.25night 




4.70 

5.40 

5.05 


5.20 



4.75 


5.10 

5.10 



4.90 

5.05 


4.70 

4.90 

5.05 

4.90 

4.70 

4.90 

5.05 


4.70 

4.90 

4.90 


4.70 

4.45 

4.65 

4.25 

4.25 

4.4o 

4.65 

4.25 

4.25 

4.45 

4.65 

4.25 

4.25 

4.45 

4.65 


4.25 

4.45 

4.65 


4.25 

4.45 


4.26 

4.25 

4.45 


4.25 

4.25 

4.46 



4.25 

4.45 



4.25 

4.45 

4.65 



4.45 

4.65 



4.45 


4.40 

4.25 

4.4-5 

4.25 

4.25 


4.45 


4.40 

4.25 



4.25 




4.25 


4.45 

4.65 

4.25 

4.25 

6 

7 

8 

9 

4.90 




5.70 

5.70 

5.25 


5.55 

5.56 

6.00 


5.70 

5.70 


6.60 

5.60 

5.50 

5.50 

5.30 

5.50 

5.50 

5.50 

5.30 

4.90 

6.15 

4.70 

4.70 

5.60 

5.50 

5.50 

5.30 





5.00 

5.40 


5.25 

5.20 
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Outside Day Wages— 1 

Dirt Dump Engineers. 

Incline Engineer . . . 6.66 
Boxcar Loader Engineer 6.66 
Tipple Engineer . . . 6.66 
Locomotive Engineer. 6.66 
Car Repairer .... 6.66 
Breaker Engineer . . 6.66 
Timber Framer . . . 6.66 
Motor Truck Driver . 6.66 

Motorman . 

Hoistman . 

Tipple Motorman . 

Locomotive Switchman 

(Head) . 

Locomotive Switchman 6.30 

Locomotive Firemen . 

Electrician’s Helper . 

Blacksmith’s Helper . 6.20 
Carpenter’s Helper . 6.20 
Car Repairer’s Helper 6.20 
Machinist’s Helper. . 6.20 

Bottom Man.6.20 

Fii-eman.6.20 

Tipple Dumper . . . 6.20 

Tipple Picker Boss . 

Breaker Picker Boss . 6.20 

Teamsters.6.19 

Boxcar Shoveller . . . 6.19 

Plumber’s Helper . 

Fan Fireman .... 6.99 

Motor Conductor . 

Boiler Washer . 

Rock Bank Runner . 

Spiralmen . 

Lampmen.5.75 

6.19 

5.86 

5.91 

5.91 

5.91 

5.91 

5.91 

6.87 

5.87 

6.87 


Railway Car Handler 
Tipple Shakerman . 
Screen Engine Tender 
Fireman’s Helper . 

Tipple Dumper’s Helper 
Top Cager .... 
Timber Sawyer . . 
Water Tender . . 
Breaker Oiler . . 
Washer or Tipple Oiler 
River Pumpman . 
Boiler Washer’s Helpei 
Spraggers .... 

Stablemen. 

Slate Pickers . . . 
Car Oilers .... 

Ashmen. 

Wiper. 

Coupler. 

Rock Bank Men . . 
Dirt Bank Men . . 
Finisher after boxcar 
Fanmen (loader) . 
Washhouse men . . 
Car Pushers . . . 
Aged or Impaired 
Employees .... 
All other labor 
unclassified . . . 


5.76 

4.76 

5.76 

5.76 

5.76 

5.76 

6.76 

5.76 

5.76 

6.76 


5.76 


o 

3 

4 

5 

4.90 




4.90 

4.90 

4.90 

4.90 

4.90 


4.90 

4.90 

4.90 

4.90 

4.90 


4.90 

4.90 

4.90 

4.90 

4.90 

4.90 

4.90 



4.90 




4.90 

4.50 

4.50 

4.50 


4.45 

4A5 


4.45 

4.45 

4.45 

4.45 

4.45 

4.45 

4.45 

4.45 

4.45 

4.46 

4.45 

4.45 

4.45 

4.45 

4.45 

4.45 

4.45 

4.45 

4.45 



4.45 

4.45 

4.45 

4.45 

4.45 

4.45 

4.45 

4.45 

4.45 




4.45 

4.45 

4.45 

4.45 

4.45 







4.45 

4.45 




4.45 

4.45 

4.45 

4.45 

4.45 

4.30 

4.30 

4.30 

4.45 

4.20 




4.20 

4.20 



4.20 

4.20 

4.20 


4.20 

4.20 



4.20 

4.20 



4.20 




4.20 




4.20 

4.20 

4.20 

4.40 

4.20 

4.20 

4.20 

4.20 

4.20 

4.20 

4.20 

4.20 

4.20 

4.20 

4.20 

4.20 

4.20 

4.20 

4.20 

4.20 

4.20 

4.20 

4.20 


4.20 

4.20 

4.20 


4.20 

4.20 

4.20 


4.20 


4.20 


4.20 

4.20 

4.20 

4.20 

4.20 


3.20 

3.70 

4.20 

4.20 

4.20 

4.20 

4.20 

4.20 


6 

7 

8 

9 



5.25 


4.90 




4.90 

5.15 

5.00 

4.70 

4.90 


5.00 

4.70 

4.90 

5.55 


4.70 

4.90 

5.15 

5.00 

4.70 

4.90 




4.90 




4.90 






5.00 





4.50 


5.35 



4.50 

4.90 


4.30 


4.90 



4.45 

4.45 

4.25 


4.45 

4.80 

4.25 

4.00 

4.45 

4.80 

4.00 

4.00 

4.45 

4.80 

4.00 

4.00 

4.45 

4.80 

4.25 

4.00 

4.45 




4.45 

5.40 

4.45 

4.25 

4.45 

4.80 

4.25 

4.00 




4.25 

4.45 

4.80 

4.25 


4.45 

4.75 

4.25 

4.25 

4.45 


4.45 





4.70 



4.40 




4.40 




4.25 


4.45 

4.50 

4..30 

3.75 




4.00 

4.30 


4.10 

3.85 




4.10 

4.20 




4.20 



3.75 

4.20 


4.10 

4.00 

4.20 




4.20 


4.25 


4.20 




4.20 




4.20 


4.20 

4.00 



4.10 




4.10 




4.00 


4.20 

4.45 


4.00 

4.20 


4.00 

3.75 

4.20 


4.00 


4.20 


4.00 


4.20 


4.00 

to 

4.20 




4.20 


4.00 


4.20 




4.20 



4.00 



4.00 

3.50 




3.75 

4.20 

4.45 

4.00 

4.00 
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BOYS’ RATES 

Columns 2, 3, 4, 5. and 7 make a flat rate for all boy occupations, 
viz.: 

Outside . $3.00 Inside . $3.50 

Column 6 also makes a flat rate, but on a sliding scale, viz.: 
Outside.$2.20 to $3.00 Inside.$2.50 to $3.50 

In all these agreements, the age of 18 is made the limit to 
which these rates ai'e paid; men’s wages being paid thereafter. 


Columns 8 and 9 specify individual rates as follows: 


Out.side— 1 

Car oilers. $3.85 

Couplers. 3.85 

Tipple Dumpers. 3.85 

Slate Pickers . 3.53 

Tally Boys. 3.53 

Check Boys . 


8 

$2.50 


2.50 


2.50 


9 

$2.50 

2.50 

2.25 

2.50 

2.00 


Inside— 1 8 

Drivers. $3.8.5-$5.02 $2.75-$4.35 

Grippers. 3.85- 5.02 2.75- 4.35 

Pick Carriers . 3.53- 5.02 2.75- 4.25 

Switch Boys . 3.53- 3.85 . 

Couplers. 3.85 2.50 

Door Boys. 3.23 . 

Trappers. . 2.50 


Boys on Small Hoist 


9 

$2.50-$4.25 


2.25- 2.55 
2.55 
2.00 


2.50- 4.00 


Column 9 (Fernie-Michel Agreement) also provides a sliding 
scale for new boys starting work, viz.: 


Outside (14 years or over) 


l.st year.$2.00 

2nd year . 2.25 

3rd year . 2.50 

4th year . 3.00 

5th year . 4.00 


Inside (15 years or over) 


1st year .$2.50 

2nd year . 2.75 

3rd year . 3.00 

4th year . 3.50 

5th year . 4.00 


17. Edmonton and District Miners’ Federation 


Although as stated above the Edmonton & District Miners’ 
Federation got their charter in February, 1923, it will be well to 
record the changes in rates of wages at the same mines from a 
little earlier date. 


Table 100 — Scale of day rate wages in mines now having agree¬ 
ments with the Edmonton and District Miners’ Federation. 


Inside rates. 


Agreement, July 

7,1923, effective 

Effective 

Agreement, 
Aug. 25, ’25, 

per 8-hour day— 

1921 

Sept. 1, ’23 to 

to June 30, 

effective to 

Miners, Timbermen, 


June 30, ’24 

1925 

June 30, ’26 

Tracklayers . . . 


$5.60 

$5.00 

$4.75 

Cager (Chief) . . . 

5.60 

5.60 

5.00 

4.75 

Drivers. 

. . 5.36 

5.36 

4.80 

4.32 

Laborers. 

. . 4.80 

4.80 

4.50 

4.06 

Boys. 


3.60 

3.00 

3.00 

Outside rates, per hour— 
Blacksmiths. $ .72 

$ .72 

$ .70 

$ .70 

Carpenters. 

.70 

.70 

.70 

.70 

Laborers. 

.54 

.54 

.50 

.50 

Boys. 

.30 to .40 

.30 to .40 

,30 to .40 

.30 to .40 

December, 1921— 

-1.3% reduction. March, 1922 

—Further 12' 

/<■ reduction. 


October, 1922—12% restored. 
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The agreement of the 7th July 1923 was made between the 
Northern Alberta Coal Operators’ Association and the Edmonton 
& District Miners’ Federation. This agreement recognizes the 
right of the management to hire and discharge and direct the 
working forces ; it recognizes the Federation and agrees to the 
check-off of union dues on individual orders, signed by the work¬ 
men, up to $1.00 per month. It excepts from membership in the 
Federation certain officials and foremen; it recognizes prevailing 
customs and established working conditions; it constitutes pit 
committees for the settlement of disputes, which committees with 
the Mine Superintendent or Manager endeavor to settle the 
matter. In the event of failure, the dispute is referred to the 
President of the Association and the President of the Federation 
who, together with the Superintendent or some other official of 
the mine and a member of the Federation selected by the em¬ 
ployees of the mine, shall endeavor to reach a decision. Failing 
this, an independent Chairman is to be appointed or, if an inde¬ 
pendent Chairman cannot be selected, either party may proceed 
to apply for a Board of Conciliation. Work shall continue 
pending such final settlement. Anyone thrown out of em¬ 
ployment by reason of lack of work shall be given the preference 
when work is available. The agreement then proceeds to give the 
contract rates and certain conditions as to dockages, etc., at the 
individual mines which at that time are listed as: 

Bush Mine Coal Co., Ltd. 

Humberstone Mines, Ltd. 

Fraser-McKay Coal Co., Ltd. 

Great West Coal Co., Ltd. 

Marcus Coal Mines, Ltd. 

Penn Mine Coal Co., Ltd. 

Edmonton Collieries, Ltd. 

The agreement now in force, namely the agreement of the 
24th August, 1925, provides for a reduction of 13% in the con¬ 
tract rates. 

17a. Sundry Wage Agreements 

It is reported that the Red Deer Valley Miners’ Union has 
made agreement with a few mines on the Crowsnest Pass scale. 
It is also reported that in some of the mines in Drumheller an 
increase of ' 71 / 2 % on the day wage rates has been granted since 
the agreement was signed. On October 1st, 1925, a scale of 
wages was put into effect in the Carbon field 10% lower than 
the U.M.W.A. Drumheller scale. 

18. Variations in Agreements and Wage Differentials 

In the questionnaires sent out by the Commission, both oper¬ 
ators and unions were invited to express their opinions as to 
variations in agreements to meet district conditions. The ex¬ 
pression of opinion by the operators ranged from “Desirable but 
very difficult to work out’’ to “Absolutely necessary.’’ The most 
detailed suggestion was that the agreements should be uniform 
throughout the steam coal mines and, likewise, throughout each 
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district of the lignite and sub-bituminous mines. The replies by 
the mine workers’ local unions ranged from absolute condemna¬ 
tion to grudgingly admitting the necessity but stressing the need 
in all cases for a minimum wage. The most complete reply to this 
question received from any union was as follows: 

“No necessity for different rates in day wage. The same 
energy is expended and employees should be paid according to 
the ability of the industry as a whole to pay. Cause of variance 
in conditions mainly due to nature. This point stressed by private 
control. If industry can guarantee so much out of one small 
company by which the operator balances his whole mine oper¬ 
ations the same can be applied to the industry as a whole. The 
operators balance their mine operations as a whole not because 
one section in the mine is more costly than another and they ac¬ 
cordingly base their profits on same basis.” 

This matter of wage differentials between mines and between 
districts has been a subject of much controversy throughout the 
entire coal industry of the continent. In the United States, the 
Mineworkers’ organizations, as far ba'ck as 1886, agreed with the 
operators on the principle of differential rates in order to enable 
the poorer mines to operate in competition. In accordance with 
this theory of competitive equality, wages were fixed so that all 
the mines in the district were able to produce coal and put it on 
the market, the earning capacity of the men being given second¬ 
ary consideration. In the result, some miners suffered more or 
less and some operators suffered more or less but the theory was 
that one operator could not drive another out of the market. This 
principle applied chiefly to the contract rates of tonnage workers 
and was not, with minor exceptions, applied to day rates. For 
example, in Illinois there were 19 different tonnage rates ranging 
from $1.04 to $1.74 a ton. Directly opposed to this theory of com¬ 
petitive equality for the operators is the theory of fixing wages 
on uniform earning capacity for the men. Contract rates on this 
basis differ from mine to mine according to the natural conditions 
so as to equalize the earning power of the contract miners. On 
this same principle, it is customary for a new mine to work on 
day rates until the proper contract rates can be established to 
produce the same earnings as in other mines in the district. 

An allied problem is that of the differentials in rates between 
different jobs in the mine. The tables, already given in this 
chapter, will indicate very well the great multiplication of rates, 
which may or may not correspond with the skill, experience or 
effort involved in performing the respective operations. This 
complicated scale has been built up in a fortuitous way, often by 
circumstances of individual workmen at individual mines, and 
then perpetuated by percentage changes. It will be seen that 
some simplification of the scale has been accomplished in the 
recent agreements and it would seem desirable that such a pro¬ 
cess should be carried further. The complex rates not only in- 
volve needless work on the part of the operator in making up the 
payroll but they are, undoubtedly, a cause of discontent within 
the ranks of the workmen. 
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This whole question, therefore, of differentials in rates, as 
between jobs in the mine and as betwen districts, is one that calls 
for further study and solution by joint effort on the part of the 
operators and workmen. This Commission finds that, in Alberta, 
the principle of competitive equality is in force only between sub¬ 
districts of the lignite fields. Within those sub-districts, the theory 
of equalized earnings obtains. So far at least as union mines are 
concerned, the Commission finds no attempt to comiiensate a mine 
with unfavorable conditions by establishing lower wages for the 
workmen. The mine must pay the general scale of the district 
at the expense of reduced profits or no profits or finally going 
out of business, if it cannot operate in competition at those rates. 

An interesting application of the contrary principle occurred 
during the time Mr. Armstrong was in control, where he insisted 
on one mine granting the full increase agreed on by other mines, 
although the men’s earnings were already exceptionally high; so 
that the mine should not have an advantage in the market in a 
comparatively lower price for its product. 

Wage rates, therefore, are the resultant of various factors— 
the theory of competitive equality for operators, the theory of 
uniform earning capacity for the workmen, the bargaining 
strength of unions and operators, the condition of the labor 
market and other general economic forces. Complications in the 
scale increase the difficulty of arriving at settlements of this 
vitally important question and it should be the aim of all con¬ 
cerned to work towards simplification and to make the rate com¬ 
mensurate with the skill, experience and energy required. 

19. General Discussion of Agreements 

In studying the various agreements in existence or that have 
been in existence in this province, the Commission has been very 
much impressed by the lack of clearness in these documents. At 
times, it would seem that the obscurity was intentional, one side 
or the other hoping under more propitious circumstances to place 
a construction on the clause in question that would be more fav¬ 
orable to their views. At other times, the obscurity seems to arise 
from copying into later agreements phrases that have lost their 
meaning. Innumerable instances could be given of this lack of 
clarity in expression but one outstanding example will suffice. 
The last agreement printed in full between the Western Canada 
Coal Operators’ Association and District 18 U.M.W.A. contains 
the provision: “Oil: present conditions to prevail.’’ As applying 
to one mine at which the point came before the Commission, this 
means that for storage battery electric lamps the miners are to 
pay 1% of their earnings. The difficulty does not end in tracing 
the relation between the expression used in the agreement and 
the fact as above set out; because one party contends that this 
1 % of earnings, established when the electric lamps were first 
introduced on the principle that the miners were being relieved 
of the oil which they previously had to purchase for their oil 
lamps, was only to last until such lamps became general in the 
district or until the mine was compelled to employ them for safety 
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purposes. The other side to the bargain denies all knowledge of 
any such arrangement; so that in the result this completely un¬ 
illuminating provision in the agreement, copied year after year 
into new agreements, has merely been the perpetuation of a dis¬ 
agreement. 

The Commission cannot overestimate the advantage which it 
thinks would be gained by having agreements so definitely and 
clearly expressed that no dispute could possibly arise as to their 
meaning. It seems altogether too bad that, after both parties have 
reached" a common basis, pei'haps after months of costly labor 
disturbances, that basis should be put down on paper in such a 
way as to ensure trouble in the future. It would be a great ad¬ 
vantage if all such documents had to be appi’oved as to form by 
some independent body, with the object of seeing that the expres¬ 
sions used were clear-cut and unambiguous. 

The Commission took considerable pains to endeavor to ascer¬ 
tain the precise effect of these agreements. As shown above, at 
first they were executed between the district organization and 
the individual operators; later, between the district organization 
and the association of operators; and now for the most part, be¬ 
tween the operators and the local unions or individual employees. 
The legal status in each of these cases would appear to be slightly 
different. The Commission is informed that neither the Western 
Canada Coal Operators’ Association or District 18 U.M.W.A. 
were incorporated bodies or could be sued. On the other hand, 
where the operating company has signed the agreement it would 
appear to be binding on it and where, as in some cases, the signa¬ 
ture of the individual workman is taken on a card, stating that 
he agrees to abide by the conditions of the agreement referred 
to, there would seem to be an equal legal obligation on that work¬ 
man. In their general form, then, when executed between asso¬ 
ciations and district organizations, the expression used in the 
evidence regarding them would seem to be justified; viz., that 
they are simply mutual understandings expressed in writing and 
are not legally enforceable agreements. As has happened on a 
large scale in the recent adjustment, the workmen withdrew from 
the U.M.W.A. and the operators resigned from the Association 
and thus completely nullified the existing agreement. 

In any case, the agreement simply fixes certain wages and 
working conditions if the mine is operating and the workman is 
worki)ig at that mine; in othei’ words, the operator does not agree 
to operate his mine and the workman does not agree to continue 
to work for him. While this is undoubtedly true as a bald state¬ 
ment of the position, both parties are expected to do their utmost, 
the mine to operate and the workman to work under the agree¬ 
ment. It was contended at the hearings that, so far as the men 
were concerned, twice in the year 1916 and again in 1920, in 
spite of existing agreements, they came back to the operators 
saying: “We agreed to do this but find we cannot.” On the other 
hand, union officials complained to the Commission that the 
operators made no attempt to put into force the agreement of 
Octobei' 1924 and to operate their mines under it. To this the 
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operators replied that they could get no business at the price 
they would be compelled to charge for their coal. There seems 
to be nothing to determine the exact degree of tightening of the 
belt by the workman or incurring of losses by the operator at 
which this step is taken. Probably it is determined rather by the 
respective parties’ estimate of their chances of success in the 
attempt to improve their position. 

While the evidence of the past forces the Commission to record 
what has just been stated, it must not be thought that agreements 
are regarded lightly by either side. On the contrary, the feeling 
of the sanctity of agreements should be developed to the utmost. 
Like many of the unenforceable or even unwritten understandings 
that form the basis of everyday intercourse, business can only 
run smoothly if they are observed. On the strength of the agree¬ 
ment and the obligation which he knows that his men feel to carry 
it out, the operator makes definite contracts for the delivery of 
his product. On the other hand, the men have an equal right to 
feel secure in the conditions and rate of recompense for their 
work, subject only to circumstances which are beyond the control 
of either party. It might be possible to go beyond this and make 
an agreement that would be absolutely binding on both parties, 
with certain penalties, but also with provision for readjustment 
under certain defined circumstances. Meantime, however, the 
present type of agreement is, the Commission believes, regarded 
by both parties as calling on them to go to great lengths in order 
to carry it out in its entirety, if for no other reason than that this 
would be the best policy to ensure a square deal on both sides for 
the future. 

Before leaving the subject of , agreements, the present lack of 
uniformity may be pointed out. In the larger mines of the prov¬ 
ince, some agreements have been made for one year and others 
for three and on varying dates within the year. The uniformity, 
which resulted from having an association of operators dealing 
with a district organization of workmen, has thus completely dis¬ 
appeared. The same lack of uniformity has now arisen in regard 
to rates of pay and many of the working conditions. It is con¬ 
tended by some observers that this lack of uniformity has in it 
the seeds of future trouble on a large scale. These observers state 
that the mine workers of Alberta, in keeping with the training 
of the past twenty years and in keeping with the practice else¬ 
where, will undoubtedly take a favorable opportunity to act again 
collectively. It is to be hoped that, should such an event occur, 
machinery can be provided to minimize the difficulty of re-intro- 
ducing uniformity in the agreements. The U.S. Coal Commission 
took the view that the establishment of a policy of complete 
district autonomy in the negotiation of new agreements, as advo¬ 
cated by some operators, would result in great turmoil and a 
renewal of fierce competition between districts that must inevit¬ 
ably lower standards. It suggests that there should be a system 
of national negotiation of the main agreement, with district 
variations, to avoid such standard-cutting wars between districts 
and yet accord adequate flexibility to meet necessary district con¬ 
ditions. 
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This Commission considers that, whatever the causes which 
have produced the present condition in Alberta, it is not one which 
makes for the greatest stability in the conduct of the industry 
here. The remedy, however, lies in the hands of the operators 
and the workmen of the province. 


20. Non-union Wages and Working Conditions 


The Commission finds that it cannot attempt to give in this 
report an account of the rates of wages and conditions obtaining 
in the non-uiiion mines of the province. Requests for this in¬ 
formation were included in the questionnaires and replies were 
received from a number of such mines. To report them, however, 
would require a separate paragraph for each mine and leave no 
general impression on the reader. It would also omit the great 
majority of such mines, which are the small mines that did not 
receive the questionnaires or did not reply to them. In these mines 
the rates vary not only from mine to mine and from district to 
district but from season to season. The actual rates could be 
obtained through the auditors of the Compensation Board in the 
course of their work examining the payrolls of these mines. Only 
in some such way could a comprehensive statement be compiled 
which could safely be put forward as representing all the non¬ 
union mines of the province. While relatively unimportant as to 
the output involved, these rates have at times a very distinct 
bearing on the general wage problem of the province and it would 
be well if accurate information regarding them were obtained 
in some such way as that suggested above. 

The evidence before the Commission was that the non-union 
wages averaged from 50c to $1.00 a day less than the union wages 
and such replies as were received by the Commission would sub¬ 
stantiate this at the time they were made. What the relation is 
at the present time, on the reduced scale in all the mines, the 
Commission is unable to say. The Commission, therefore, recom¬ 
mends that, in addition to publishing the union rates, the Mines 
Branch should obtain through the Compensation Board, at least 
for certain standard classes of workmen, the prevailing non-union 
rates of pay and publish them, with an indication of their relative 
importance as determined by the output of the mines where these 
rates obtain. 

The U.S. Commission found that the differentials in non-union 
fields there were even more complicated than within the union 
fields; that there was a marked tendency in the non-union fields 
to cut the rates in bad times and therefore operate more steadily; 
that in good times the rates tended to come up to the union stand¬ 
ard ; and that these fluctuations in non-union rates made business 
swing back and forth between the union and the non-union fields. 
The U.S. Commission found it impossible to show either the exist¬ 
ing rates or the trend of rates in the non-union field in the form 
of summaiy tables and recommended the compulsory collection 
and publishing of rates and rate changes in the non-union fields. 
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21. Wages in Excess of General Scale 

Investigation by the Commission has shown that, with very 
few exceptions throughout the province, rates of wages higher 
than those called for in the agreement do not obtain. One excep¬ 
tion was in the mines of the Wayne District, where drivers were 
paid 25c to 30c a day more than drivers in other mines and the 
helpers and unskilled labor underground were paid the same as 
the skilled men. This condition appears to have arisen through 
certain mines in the district offering more attractive rates in 
order to get men from other mines. It was then continued as a 
punitive rate by order of Mr. Armstrong. Although the clause 
is no longer inserted in the agreements, it was an established 
custom throughout District 18 that, where higher rates have pre¬ 
vailed, they should be maintained. This rather extreme case of a 
disparity in rates between neighboring mines illustrates veiy well 
the difficulty that can be caused by such a practice. Once estab¬ 
lished, it is very hard to discontinue and is a cause of perpetual 
discontent to workmen holding similar jobs in other mines. 

22. Comparison with Mining Wages Elsewhere 

The Commission has endeavored to make an examination of 
the comparison between the rates of pay in the mines of Alberta 
with those prevailing in the mines in other parts of Canada and 
the U.S., as well as with those of other occupations in this prov¬ 
ince. Since the following table was compiled, there may have 
been wage changes in some of the places given for the purposes 
of comparison. Such changes are occurring with more or less 
frequency so as to make it difficult to keep a comparison up to 
date. It will be interesting, however, to peruse the following 
which was correct at the time it was compiled: 

Table 101 — Comparisons of day rate scales in various mining fields of U)iit 
'ates and Canada. 
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23. Comparison with Wages in Other Occupations 

The Commission is indebted to Walter Smitten. Commissioner 
of Labor for the Province of Alberta, for the following compara¬ 
tive statement of daily wages for an eight hour day in certain 
standard employments in Alberta. The list, as given by Mr. 
Smitten, did not include miners and a column has been added, 
showing the pay of workmen of a similar type employed around 
a mine. For example, the rate for a carpenter in 1925 is given 
as $6.40, the mine carpenter coming under the $5.50 rate. A 
general laborer is given as $3.60 and mine laborer $4.00 to $4.20. 


Table 102 — State^nent of average daily tvages paid in Alberta 
during years 1921, 1922, 1923, 1924 and 1925 for an 8-hour 
day in standard e7riy)loyments. 
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An examination of the above table, in comparison with the 
day wage schedules for miners given earlier in this chapter, will 
show that the decrease in miners’ wages was much moi’e marked 
than those of most other trades, with the result that the advantage 
of the mine workman has, on the average, largely disappeared. 

During the hearings of the Commission, much was made of 
the fact that, while a common laborer was getting an average 
wage of from 30c to 35c an hour, a similar workman employed 
at a mine was getting 72c an hour. It will be seen that this dis¬ 
parity has now been reduced, general laborers outside being listed 
at $3.60 a day as against mine laborers from $4.00 to $4.20 a 
day. that is, on the basis of an 8-hour day, 52V2C an hour. The 
Commission learns, however, that the present rate for section 
men on the railway is 30c to 36c an hour, also for an 8-hour day; 
so that the comparison is between $4.20 for the mine laborer 
and $2.40 or $2.88 for a similar workman employed on the rail¬ 
way track alongside. So far as that class of work is concerned, 
therefore, the disparity is still very great and was much com¬ 
plained of by operators in giving evidence before the Commission. 
It should be noted that the above does not include contract miners 
and does not bring in at all the element of steadiness of employ¬ 
ment. After all, what is of most importance is not the compara¬ 
tive day rates but the comparative monthly or yearly earnings. 
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24. Payment Fortnightly or Semi-monthly 

Several operators contended before the Commission that the 
change from semi-monthly pay to fortnightly pay made work and 
trouble for them out of all proportion to any advantage it could 
possibly be to the workman. For the latter, semi-monthly pay 
only meant that twice a year he would have to go three weeks 
between pays; for all the rest of the year he would be paid every 
second Saturday as at present. The case for the operators’ con¬ 
tention consists of the difficulty in agreeing payrolls, made up 
every two weeks, with returns to the Government Departments 
and ordinary business transactions conducted on a monthly basis. 
In a practical way it is impossible to make the two work together. 
To arrive at monthly costs, for instance, the payroll at the begin¬ 
ning of the month and another payroll at the end of the month 
have to be apportioned on some arbitrary basis, which may make 
the resulting figures quite inaccurate. On the other hand, the 
men’s contention is that they have fought for a long time to get 
the fortnightly pay and would fight just as hard to retain it. In¬ 
deed several put forward the demand for weekly pay, although 
this may have been done to counteract the request for a return 
to twice a month. 

The Connnission is fully alive to the difficulties occasioned by 
this legislative provision. It would seem that something must be 
done to get over the difficulty of requiring Government returns 
by the month, when wages are paid every two weeks. Either one 
or the other must be changed. Either the men should concede the 
point and agree to take their pay every two weeks, for the bulk 
of the year, but twice a year going three weeks or the only alter¬ 
native would seem to be to adopt the scheme proposed of having 
a calendar year divided into thirteen reporting periods of four 
weeks each. Each such period would then contain two complete 
pay periods. The adoption of this alternative, however, would 
bring renewed conflict with the established monthly basis in the 
general business customs of the country. 

25. Non-payment of Wages 

The mining industry in the Province of Alberta seems, more 
than any other, to have afforded in the past instances of opei*- 
ators who failed to pay their workmen’s wages. Many recom¬ 
mendations were put before the Commission to meet this difficulty. 
One that seemed to have some merit was to require a deposit with 
the Government of an amount sufficient to pay two weeks’ wages. 
The difficulty with this plan would be the burden imposed on all 
the operators of the province, large and small, by having that 
much capital tied up. Unless a deposit of more than two weeks’ 
pay were required it would only partially meet the case because 
other wages would be due before the deposit could be called on. 
As an alternative to a universal demand for such a deposit, it was 
suggested that the Government be given power to call for it, 
wherever it was thought wise to do so. This was open to the 
objection that an attempt would be made to hold the Government 
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responsible for failure to invoke such powers. A similar objec¬ 
tion exists to any of the plans for getting the Government to 
inquire into the financial standing of Companies, before they were 
given permission to operate. Apart from the difficulty of getting 
a statement truly representing the Company’s position and es¬ 
pecially continuing truly to represent it with the passage of time, 
any such scheme would throw too much responsibility on the Gov¬ 
ernment and a similar attempt would certainly be made to hold 
it liable for the payment of wages by any Company, to which it 
had given a license to operate. It must also be remembered that 
it is difficult to legislate for one particular industry even though, 
as stated above, that industry has in the past been especially sub¬ 
ject to this particular trouble. The workmen in other industries 
could put forth a very good claim to a similar measure of protec¬ 
tion. 

The Mines Act was amended at the last session to call for cer¬ 
tain returns as to the payment of wages and to provide for the 
appointment of a receiver. To avoid repetition, a discussion of 
this is reserved for the chapter on Legislation. 

E. SUNDRY WAGE AND WORKING CONDITIONS 

Reference will now be made to a number of details of the 
wage and working conditions of the coal mining industry in Al¬ 
berta. Some of these are dealt with in the agreements; some are 
matters of established local custom; too many of them have not 
yet been definitely or finally settled and so constitute a real source 
of friction and discontent. For the most part, the Commission 
can only describe these features of the labor relations within the 
industry, without attempting to adjudicate on the rival repre¬ 
sentations made with regard to them. Such an attempt would 
involve much more prolonged and widespread investigation of 
each item. The references here made may, nevertheless, serve 
certain purposes. It is important to give for the information of 
the Government an explanation of the various terms employed 
and a description of what is involved in these various features 
of the day to day relationship between operator and workman. 
The mere enumeration of them should convey some idea of the 
complexity of that relationship; but what the Commission wishes 
to emphasize above all is the supreme importance to that peace 
within the industry, which is its prime need, of so managing the 
day to day relationship as to reduce to a minimum the friction 
and discontent over these conditions. Too often they are disre¬ 
garded and disputes concerning them allowed to accumulate. It 
is just this accumulation of comparatively petty grievances that 
adds the bitterness to the periodic struggle over the making of a 
new agreement. If everything else could be disposed of currently 
and nothing left to be determined in the new agreement but the 
rate of wages, there would be far more chance of a dispassionate 
and prompt settlement of that major item. 
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26. Minimum Wages 

This expression is used in two senses which must be carefully 
distinguished. The reference here is not to the broad question of 
minimum or living wages for all in the industry but to minimum 
wages in a narrower sense. When work is being done on a con¬ 
tract or payment by results basis, the rate fixed is supposed to 
be such as to enable the workman, who is reasonably skilled and 
diligent, to make what he would describe as “decent wages.” A 
contract miner is generally supposed to work a little harder and 
thereby earn a little more than the man on day work. As pointed 
out elsewhere, these contract rates for a new mine are estab¬ 
lished after actual trial; but conditions over which neither the 
operator nor workman have any control, such as variations in 
the seam of coal, may occur to upset all these calculations. To 
meet this condition, a minimum wage clause occurs in most agree¬ 
ments; for example, the clause in the agreement of June 10th, 
1920, reads as follows: 

“Minimum rate: Where a miner’s working place becomes 
deficient, owing to any abnormal conditions, or where coal in 
any district becomes so hard preventing him from earning the 
minimum wage of $6.35 per shift, the Company shall pay him 
a sufficient amount to secure him the set minimum, providing 
he has done a fair day’s work; provided, however, regard shall 
be had to the pay period in which the deficiency is claimed. This 
shall not apply where work is performed in two separate places 
one being normal and the other abnormal.” 

If the two parties to the agreement had a definite idea of what 
they meant by the above clause, they cannot be said to have suc¬ 
ceeded in expressing it. The phrase “provided, however, regard 
shall be had to the pay period in which the deficiency is claimed” 
is quite meaningless as it stands. Apparently what it intended 
to convey was that the earnings for all the days of a pay period 
were to be averaged up and only an average deficiency over the 
period was to constitute a claim against the Company under the 
clause. 

So, too, with the next expression: “This shall not apply where 
work is performed in two separate places one being normal and 
the other abnormal.” This should not be a separate sentence 
which makes it govern the whole clause. The meaning is that for 
purposes of averaging, as just explained, each such place shall 
be considered separately, i.e., excess earnings in a normal place 
shall not be used to make up the deficiency in an abnormal place. 

It will be seen, too, that the whole clause bristles with oppor¬ 
tunities for dispute. It contains no definition of abnoi-mality, no 
definition of hardness of coal and no definition of a fair day’s 
work. Granted that such terms are difficult to define, the fact 
remains that these ambiguities and uncertainties are a fruitful 
source of dispute over this very provision. The whole of one 
afternoon’s sitting of the Commission, in one particular place, 
was absorbed by complaints as to the interpretation of this clause. 
In the new agreement at that mine, this clause has wisely been 
done away with; conditions are well enough established for them 
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to put ill precise definitions and provide allowances for decrease 
in the thickness of the seam, increases in the bone partings and 
otherwise make a definite agreement in this matter. Under the 
old clause, apart from the needless ambiguities as to a pay period 
and the two working places one normal and one abnormal, dis¬ 
putes as to interpretation were supposed to be taken up through 
the regular machinery for adjusting differences under the agree¬ 
ment and were very commonly so treated. 

The suggestions of the Commission in this regard are that 
this particular clause should be drawn up with the greatest pos¬ 
sible care; and that all questions arising under it be settled 
promptly one way or the other. Some such provision is a neces¬ 
sary accompaniment of the contract wage system and it is a 
question whether it should not apply to other things than abnor¬ 
mal natural conditions in the seam. A contract miner, as the evi¬ 
dence indicated to the Commission, can be prevented from making 
a minimum wage for a fair day’s work by other things than var¬ 
iations in the coal seam. Barring accidents where all must share 
the disadvantages and loss, it is not fair that a contract miner 
should suffer by reason of failure on the part of the operator to 
keep up a proper supply of mine cars, timber, ventilation and all 
the various services to the man at the face. 

An interesting phase of this minimum wage question devel¬ 
oped during the session above referred to. It appeared that at 
the mine in question, which was one of the first established in 
the province, there are a considerable number of old men on the 
working force. The union representatives gave as one of the 
reasons for their not having tried to enforce the minimum wage 
clause, as they saw it, that they feared the consequence might be 
to force a number of these older men out of employment. In other 
words the failure to earn the minimum was due not to any 
abnormality in the place but to the working capacity of the man. 
lie had for him done a “fair day’s work” but he had not produced 
enough coal to give him the minimum wage. It seems to the Com¬ 
mission that this feature of the situation could be taken care 
of by granting special permits for men to work at less than the 
minimum wage. Such permits are a feature of some of the 
schemes for establishing minimum wages in the other sense of a 
minimum for all employed in the industry. 

27. No Contract Rates 

Several witnesses before the Commission urged the abolition 
of the contract rates and that all payment be made on a day wage 
basis. Those in favor of this change thought that four-fifths of 
the disputes were over the fixing or adjusting of contract rates. 
All that has been said above about the difficulty of keeping con¬ 
ditions uniform is adduced in favor of the change. There were 
not only disputes between the management and the men but dis¬ 
satisfaction between man and man. The wide disparity shown in 
the record of contract earnings is due, these witnesses claim, to 
some men having better places and better conditions and charges 
are freely made of favoritism in the allotting of such places. Those 
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who hold the opposite view maintained, just as strongly, that 
there would be more instead of less dissension among the work¬ 
men. Opinion among the miners themselves is divided; a number 
welcoming the opportunity given by contract rates to increase 
their earnings by increased skill and industry. 

The most obvious disadvantage of such a change arises from 
the conditions under which mining is carried on. The men are 
scattered and are not under observation. The problem of super¬ 
vision would be still further complicated by the irregularity of 
the natural conditions. Unless the “boss” were working right 
with each man, it would, in many cases, be impossible to prove 
whether, under the conditions which developed that day in the 
character of the seam, the nature of the roof, etc., etc., the work¬ 
man had or had not done a fair day’s work. Superadded to this 
would be the difficulty, even if conditions were constant, of both 
sides agreeing and continuing to agree as time went on as to what 
was a fair day’s work. It is conceivable that, for a time at least, 
the standards set by the contract system might persist in the 
minds of both parties; but common sense would indicate that such 
standards would tend to be lowered under a wholly day wage 
system. The remedy if a man were found not to be doing a “fair 
day’s work” would be to discharge him for this cause. This is 
one of the rights expressly reserved to the Companies in the 
agreements: but there have been strikes over just such discharges 
and such disputes might be expected to increase very greatly 
under a wholly day wage system. 

Instead, it is probable that the contract system, with proper 
safeguards, might very well, in fairness to all parties, be extended 
to cover more of the operations in the mine. The ideal would seem 
to be found in some plan which preserves the featiu’e of reward 
for skill, experience and industry. 

28. Method of Payment of Contract Men 

The constitution of the U.M.W.A., as quoted above, includes 
among its objects the demand that all coal be weighed before 
being screened, on the basis of 2,000 lbs. to the ton. The present 
condition in the province is that, with two major exceptions, con¬ 
tract miners are paid by the ton or by the car, some on run of 
mine and some on screened basis, some on a long ton of 2,240 lbs. 
and some on a short ton. In the two exceptions, which are both 
large mines, payment is made by a measurement or cubical basis; 
that is, on the basis of the space from which the coal has been 
extracted and not by weighing or measuring the coal thus won. 
As with the other items in this part of the report, the Commission 
can only record the claims made for and against this cubical 
measurement basis. The workmen expressed dissatisfaction and 
a strong desire for the tonnage basis because, by that means, 
they believe they would be paid more accurately for what they 
do. The operators stated that to make the change would involve 
an alteration of their entire system of mining. Their pitching 
seams are worked by a series of main angles and back angles, all 
of which run the coal down by gravity to a chute in the haulage 
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way. At times, as many as 8 or 9 back angles run the coal to the 
one main chute from which it is loaded out. Several pairs of men 
are thus dumping their coal into the same chute and, if the total 
were weighed and divided among them, there would be the obvious 
difficulty of having all agree that the division was fair, with the 
added dilficulty that, in part of the seam being worked to this 
chute, there might be an “abnormal place” for which the Company 
should be paying an addition to make up the minimum wage. 
Moreover all the coal coming from the same chute does not carry 
the same rate of pay. It may be fi'om a room or from a cross¬ 
cut or sometimes from a room and a pillar. These operators, there¬ 
fore, make out quite a strong case for the view that a toiniage 
basis would force them to change to a system of providing a 
separate chute for each miner, in other words, to abandon_ their 
present scheme of main and back angles by which they maintain 
they reduce the breakage of the coal and get a safer and larger 
extraction of it. As against this, the contention is that other 
mines with similar conditions are managing to weigh the coal 
for the contract miners ; but, in some cases at least, they find it 
necessary to use a combination of the two methods, apportioning 
the tonnage between the contract miners, placing coal in the same 
chute, by having recourse to the cubical measurement basis. As 
stated aiiove the Commission is not prepared to make a definite 
recommendation ormTTs mafferT' . 

29. Deadwork 

It is not possible to give a definition of this term which would 
be of universal application. Broadly speaking, however, it covers 
all work done by the miner which is not directly productive of 
coal. It includes such operations as timbering, track laying, 
brushing, taking down and stowing “clod,” extra labor for narrow 
work such as driving entries and cross-cuts, setting “McGintys,” 
filling cars with water, etc., etc. For the most part, an elaborate 
scale of remuneration for deadwork has grown up at each mine 
and is embodied in the agreement. The ordinary contract rates 
are for coal won from pillars or from rooms of standard size; 
for “narrow work” it is usual to pay in addition “yardage,” that 
is, so much per lineal yard of an entry of such and such a height 
and width. Often the cross section is not defined in the agree¬ 
ment but is left to the established custom of the particular mine. 
The rate for timbering is usually per set of standard dimensions; 
for track-laying per lineal yard, etc., etc. 

There are three main ways of paying for deadwork each with 
advantages and disadvantages: 

(a) By specified contract rates for defined operations; 

(b) By the time consumed on an hourly basis; 

(c) By special bargains for particular pieces of work. 

As an example of the complexity which may be reached by 
carrying Method (a) to its logical conclusion, one agreement, 
contained in the exhibits, sets out at least twenty different con¬ 
tract rates for dead work. The disadvantages of this method are 
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the trouble of fixing and amending so many individual rates and 
the diffculty and labor involved-in measuring and recording the 
work done under them. The great advantages of this method are 
that the bargain is definitely struck and causes of dispute during 
the currency of the agreement are reduced to a minimum. Under 
Method (b) the difficulty is to determine accurately the time con¬ 
sumed or, in the alternative, the time which the pit boss considers 
should have been consumed in doing the particular work. Too 
often when a miner turns in the statement that on a particular 
day he spent a certain number of hours doing Company work, 
the matter is by no means ended but develops into a wrangle 
which is finally settled to the satisfaction of neither party. Method 
(c) cannot always be applied in the exigencies of the case but. 
where the miner and pit boss can agree in advance on the amount 
of money or what is the same thing the number of hours that 
will be allowed for a particular piece of deadwork, not covered 
by the specified rates, it avoids disputes and trouble iu the future. 

Throughout parts of the lignite field, a special custom has 
grown up of having a blanket rate to cover loading coal and an 
ill-defined proportion of deadwork. The Commission agrees with 
the representations made to it in this regard that it would be 
better to follow the practice iu other mines and fix separate rates 
for the straight mining of coal and foi' the various operations in¬ 
volved in doing the deadwork. If the jn-oportion of the one to 
the other remained constant, there would not be the same need 
for separation but, iu the circumstances as they exist, it is clearly 
impossible with a blanket rate to keep payment on a fair basis 
in relation to work done. 

As may readily be imagined from the multiplicity of opera¬ 
tions involved and their character, this whole question of pay¬ 
ment for deadwork is a constant source of dissension between 
operators and workmen. It is something which must be settled 
foi’ each individual mine but, in the interest of harmony within 
the industry, the necessary time and study should be given to it 
by both operators and workmen in order to readjust the present 
inequalities between jobs, between mines and between districts. 
Above all there should be prompt action in taking up, through the 
established machinery, all disputes and grievances arising in this 
connection. 


30. Length of Working Day 

Since the Ist April, 1919, the regular length of the working 
day both above and below ground for all jobs has been fixed 
throughout the mines of the province at 8 hours. Previous to 
that many of the outside men worked 9 and 10 hours and certain 
24-hour operations were divided into two shifts of 12 hours each. 
For workmen below ground. The Mines Act provides that, subject 
to certain exceptional conditions, no workman shall be below 
ground in a mine for the purpose of his work or of going to or 
from his work for more than 8 hours during any consecutive 24 
hours. It may be noted that in the mines of Saskatchewan which 
compete with Alberta mines in certain markets the miners work 
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10 hours per day. On the other hand as will be seen by the quo¬ 
tation above the objective of the U.M.W. of A. is a 6-hour day. 

The C ommis sion ha^ no recomm endati on to make in this 
matter at the present time. 

31. Multiple Shifts 

In the mines of Alberta, it is the rule to work single shifts 
on the actual digging of coal and double and treble shifts are em¬ 
ployed for development work only. Theoretically, with an 8-hour 
day 3 shifts would be the most economical method of working, 
forming a ready means of increasing output and reducing over¬ 
head costs per ton; but the mine workmen prefer the day shift 
rather than the afternoon or the night shift. They also prefer 
to work continuously at their own place without the intervention 
of another shift of workmen. No two sets of miners attack the 
coal face in the same way. In England, for example, this is 
recognized in many mines by paying a higher tonnage rate where 
the coal is worked double and treble shifts. As to the preference 
for the day shift, a similar problem in other industries is met 
by additional compensation for night work as against day work. 
With the present over-development of mine capacity in the prov¬ 
ince, there is no immediate prospect of the introduction on a large 
scale of double and treble shifts. 

32. Working Overtime 

A number of complaints were made to the Commission, in 
the course of its hearings, that, in spite of the provisions of The 
Mines Act, certain operators were in the habit of working over¬ 
time. The Commission is not in a position to verify these par¬ 
ticular complaints. The provisions of the Act seem adequate and 
if the exceptions in it are sometimes strained by individual oper¬ 
ators the remedy is in the haiids of the workmen by lodging a 
complaint with the Mines Department. On the other hand, this 
provision undoubtedly works a hardship on the operation at cer¬ 
tain times. It is all very well to say that, if a mine is efficiently 
managed, the room can be cleaned up before the close of the shift 
so as to have it ready for the cutting machine; but this cannot 
always be managed and, because the little overtime work neces¬ 
sary to clean it up cannot be done, that room must lie idle the 
next day. The general remedy for this is to have alternative 
places or, at least, three places for two men. 

33. Man Trips 

This means the provision of special trips of the mine cars to 
take the workmen to' and from the face. In extreme cases, it 
may take as long as an hour and a half foi' the journey each way, 
if the man has to walk. It is thus not only a convenience for the 
men but a saving of time for the operator and something of the 
kind is generally arranged. The suggestion made to the Com¬ 
mission at its hearings was for the extension of this or its intro¬ 
duction where not now in effect. While it has the above general 
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advantages, there are difficulties in working it out in practice. 
At one mine, which built special cars for the purpose and ar¬ 
ranged to make three or four special trips, it was found that, 
especially coming out of the mine, the men did not wait for the 
time of the trip but came straggling out when they had finished 
what they considered a sufficient day’s work. With the stabilizing 
of the industry and steadier operation, the provision of such man 
trips may be expected to increase. It is one of the ways in which 
an operator can show consideration for the wishes of the men. 

34. Over-crowding 

The only complaint on this score that reached the Commission 
was in respect of certain mines in the lignite field. It was stated 
by certain of the workmen that this had become more prevalent 
since the flat rate bonus of $1.17 a day was cancelled. The oper¬ 
ator seemed to think that, not having to pay except on the basis 
of coal produced, it would increase his production to have more 
men in the mine, even though the result might be that the earn¬ 
ings of individuals were reduced by the overcrowding, with the 
natural result that the available supply of mine cars per man was 
lessened. It is obviously futile to put men into the mine beyond 
whatever be the limiting factor in the chain of production and 
it is a reflection on the efficiency of the management of any mine 
where this takes place. 

35. Inexperienced Workmen 

Numerous complaints were made to the Commission regarding 
the use of green men in the mines of the lignite field. It was rep¬ 
resented that such men did not produce much themselves but 
interfered with the earning power of experienced miners. A cir¬ 
cumstantial account was given of one fatal accident which was 
attributed by the witness to the fact that the companion of the 
injured miner lacked the experience to do what might have saved 
his life. The chief complaint about such men was the accidents 
they caused and particularly the smoke they produced, by not 
regulating their work in a proper manner so as to fire their shots 
at quitting time. In the opinion of some of the witnesses the use 
of green men like the overcrowding had increased with the abol¬ 
ition of the $1.17 a day. The operators were not now so careful 
as to the ability of the men they send below ground. It is un¬ 
doubtedly true that an inexperienced workman can be a great 
source of danger to other workmen in the mine. The difficulty is 
to arrange for new men to get the necessary experience especially 
since the “back hand” system was abolished. While this system 
was generally discontinued about 1910 or 1911, it persisted in 
one mine at least until the year 1914. There^sjio^suggestion that 
it be re-introduced but without some suSTarrangShienT the diffi¬ 
culty persists of training new men as miners. 

Arising out of this complaint comes the suggestion of requir¬ 
ing a certificate of competency before any man can be employed 
underground at the coal face or doing work that requires skill 
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such as timbering or brushing. This would be a miner’s certifi¬ 
cate and not include other workers in the mine. There is such a 
provision in the British Columbia Act; but in that province all 
the mines are of a fair size. The objection here has been the im¬ 
possibility of imposing an onerous condition on a great number 
of the smaller mines especially under the pioneering conditions. 
In Great Britain, no such certificate is required but there the 
workers grow up in the mine, beginning at an early age and pro¬ 
gressing from one job to another; and they are not put at jobs 
requiring skill until they are able to do them. On the facts as 
presented, t his .Commission believe s that a prim a facie case has 
been made dutfor instituting”in this province a system of cer¬ 
tificates of competency. There should be a special conference of 
operators and miners with the Government to determine the 
details, such as the standards to be set, the composition of the 
examining boards, fees, penalties, special temporary permits in 
certain circumstances, etc. 

36. Absenteeism 

By this term is meant the absenting of themselves from work 
by men who have no good excuse for doing so. The possibility 
of its occurrence is recognized in the agreements and the follow¬ 
ing clause is usual: 

“When any employee absents himself from his work for a 
period of two days, unless through sickness or by first having 
properly arranged with the pit boss or foreman and obtained 
his consent he may be discharged. All employees whose absence 
would cause any stoppage of work must, before absenting 
themselves, properly arrange with or notify the pit boss or 
foreman for or of their absence, otherwise they may be dis¬ 
charged. Any employee who habitually, to the extent of five 
days per month, absents himself from work may be dis¬ 
charged.” 

It is naturally difficult to distinguish in practice between 
voluntary and involuntary absenteeism. If conditions become dis¬ 
agreeable, such as a wet place, a tendency to rheumatism is a 
frequent plea for absence. The United States Commission reports 
that a tendency to absenteeism is undoubtedly encouraged where 
wages are relatively high so that a man can satisfy his needs in 
a short time week. In special circumstances, there may be the 
desire to limit earnings for fear of provoking an attempt at wage 
reduction. The very irregularity of mine operation is apt to 
develop the habit of intermittent work. Indeed after long en¬ 
forced idleness there is an actual lack of physical condition to 
stand steady work. How serious this can become appears from 
the report of the United States Coal Commission which cites 
one Company where absenteeism ranged from 10% to 14%; that 
is, that proportion of the normal working force was absent from 
this cause alone. From what this Commission has ascertained, 
absenteeism is not prevalent in Alberta mines to anything like 
the extent reported above. 
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37. Sundry Special Customs 

The right to choose one’s own partner, the order of preference 
on new and more favorable work, the privilege of drawing a 
pillar after having driven the room are all instances of special 
customs and privileges, which may be the cause of controversy 
between the management and the men. The latter are not always 
willing to consider the difficulties of the management in conform¬ 
ing with such customs. For example, it may be some time, even 
years, after the rooms are driven that the pillars come to be 
drawn and it would be a very complicated matter to keep track 
of who was to do the work under such a custom. 

38. Bone in Coal 

Allowance for partings in the seam filled with foreign matter 
—bone—and the removing of it from the coal are a constant 
source of dispute. The rate will have been made on the assump¬ 
tion that there is no such impurity or that the bone is of a certain 
thickness. Agreements should be made flexible to take care of 
variations in this matter. 


39. Lamps 

One dispute, as to whether lamps were or were not to be 
charged for, has been referred to above in discussing clauses 
in agreements. Lamps in bad order, therefore giving a poor light 
or even failing to last the shift were some of the complaints made 
to the Commission. A fuller reference to this question will be 
found under the appropriate section of The Mines Act in the 
chapter on Legislation. 


40. Weights 

At present there is an annual inspection of the scales at coal 
mines. More frequent inspections might be made by the Domin¬ 
ion Government Weights and Measures Inspection Service but 
the expense would be high if it involved special visits to indi¬ 
vidual mines. The annual inspection is clearly not sufficient under 
the conditions, because of accumulations of dirt, snow and ice, 
the mechanism of the scale going out of order, probably through 
the platforms and timbers not being built firm enough to carry 
the heavy loads, etc. Test weights are kept at some of the mines 
and one of the recommendations to the Commission was that each 
mine be compelled to keep 1,000 pounds in such weights for the 
purpose of testing the scales. The Commission is not prepared 
to recommend this because the presence of the weights alone is 
not sufficient. If anything is found to be wrong, it requires a 
thoroughly competent man to put it right. Of course, the use of 
the weights would indicate the need for adjustment; but this 
would probably be apparent to experienced men from the results 
of weighing the cars of coal themselves. Indeed, the trouble may 
only develop under the full load so that a test with a smaller 
weight is not conclusive. In the case of the mines supplying the 
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railways, a test car about the full weight is taken to the various 
weigh scales accompanied by a Government Inspector and an 
Inspector for the railway. 

The recommendation of this Commission is that the present 
inspection be made more frequently. It should be made at least 
every three months when the mine is working. The check weigh- 
man or some representative of the men should be notified to 
attend the test. If there are evidences of disorder in between the 
tests, a special inspection by the Department would seem the best 
remedy. See also under Mines Act in the chapter on Legislation. 

41. Wash-houses 

Numerous complaints reached the Commission as to insuffi¬ 
cient accommodation in the wash-houses, lack of regulation of 
the temperature, lack of proper facilities for caring for the 
clothes, etc. These complaints were all with reference to the ac¬ 
commodation in the wash-houses at the comparatively small mines 
throughout the province, where the production was highly sea¬ 
sonal. The problem of caring for the peak number of men is 
undoubtedly difficult and the workmen must not expect too much 
at such times. Wash-houses are supp osed to be specially inspected 
under the provisions of The Mines Act and will be referred to 
again in discussing the general question of inspection. In the 
opinion of this Commission, there is ground for complaint in cer¬ 
tain quarters and improvement in the accommodation provided 
and the care taken of the wash-houses is one way in which the 
operator can greatly increase the comfort of his working force 
at little or no monetary expense. 

42. Spare Link 

In order to take care of the problem created by absenteeism 
both voluntary and involuntary, it is the custom in some mines 
to keep an extra force of men, known as the “spare link,” which 
can be drawn on to fill the vacancies. There is considerable criti¬ 
cism from the mine workers and no uniform commendation of 
this system by the operator. If the mines are called on to work 
every day at full capacity, this system undoubtedly tends towards 
efficiency of operation and works no hardship on the mine work¬ 
ers. In such circumstances every place in the mine should be 
fully manned every day. The objection to it comes from the man 
who being on the spare link may or may not find his services 
required. This system is in full effect at only one or two mines 
in the province so that a discussion of it is not of much importance 
to the coal industry generally. The same purpose is generally 
served by haying a force of men employed on odd jobs, that can 
be postponed if necessary and the men take the place of absentees 
on regular production. 

43. The Caveling System 

This is a system in vogue, for example, in the north of Eng¬ 
land where men draw for their working places every three 
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months. The object is to prevent one man being employed con¬ 
tinuously in a favorable or an unfavorable place and remove the 
possibility of favoritism in this matter, with the resulting high 
wages for the favored. One thing that would militate against its 
adoption here is the lack of uniformity in the pitching seams and 
l)oor ]-oof conditions making it necessary to pick out the most ex¬ 
perienced miners for particularly dangerous places. 

44. Labor Turnover 

This is the term applied to the change in the composition of 
Ilie working force. Men leave and new men are employed. The 
Commission was not able to gather statistics on this subject but 
may quote the report of the U.S. Coal Commission. The condition 
is no doubt at least as prevalent here as there. The U.S. Report 
states that for the year 1921 the percentage of turnover, that is 
the number of changes to the average number employed, for the 
United States ranged by mines from 7% to 459% and by districts 
from 30% to 224%. For the whole country the turnover percent¬ 
age was 99.9%, that is to say, on the average two men alternated 
in each single job. Where labor turnover is excessive, it points 
to poor working conditions, unsatisfactory wage rates or inade¬ 
quate earnings through irregularity of employment, poor super¬ 
vision or objectionable community conditions. For the operator, 
it means lost time, lost production, damaged tools, increased 
bookkeeping and increased expense in various ways. For the 
workmanj it means the cost of moving. All this is absolute loss 
without any compensating advantage. It should be explained 
that, in the figures used above, a separation from the working 
force was counted when the man’s name disappeared for two or 
more consecutive pay-days. When a mine suspended operations 
for one or more pay periods, this was disregarded and employees 
who reappeared after a shut-down were considered as having 
been steadily employed. 

45. General Service 

It is impossible to over-estimate the importance of good ser¬ 
vice to the man working in the mine, in the way of timber, mine 
cars, the right kind of powder, ventilation, drainage, etc. Good 
operators are fully alive to this knowing that it means increased 
production as well as making for the preservation of good rela¬ 
tions with the working force. 

F. IRREGULAR AND SEASONAL EMPLOYMENT 

From the mine worker’s point of view, this constitutes an out¬ 
standing problem. The counterpart—irregular operation of the 
mine—affects the mine owner in varying degrees, according to 
the way that particular mine can stand idleness, the amount of 
the fixed charges, etc.; but to the worker on day rates or contract 
rates there are no degrees. Idleness of the mine means for him 
complete loss of earnings. 
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46. Extent of Problem 

The magnitude of the problem is very well shown by the gro¬ 
tesquely irregular outline of the chart showing monthly produc¬ 
tion (Plate II). The marked valleys in that chart for the years 
1917, 1919, 1922 and 1924 were due to strikes; but for the periods 
between strikes the outline is jagged in the extreme. A more de¬ 
tailed idea of the nature of this problem can be derived from a 
study of the facts on short time operation given in Chapter TV. 
Tables are there given, for each year 1921 to 1924 inclusive, of 
the days which 28 representative mines of the province operated 
at various percentages of full capacity or were completely idle. 
When examining those tables in this connection, it should be re¬ 
membered that only the top line “Operation from 81% to 100% 
of full capacity” means the employment of the full working force. 
Examined in this way full operation is shown by the reporting 
mines as follows: 

Table 103— Days of Full Operation (81% to 100% of Full Ca¬ 
pacity) of Representative Mines in Alberta. 


Unweighted 

Lowest Highest Average 

Year Days Days Days 

BITUMINOUS MINES 

1921 . 21 190 95 

1922 . 13 159 89 

1923 . 1 198 103 

1924 . 1 116 66 

LIGNITE MINES 

Divisions 6 and 6, Lethbridge and Medicine Hat 

1921 . 189 222 204 

1922 . 1 150 92 

1923 . 4 191 113 

1924 . 60 103 76 

Division 8, Drumheller 

1921 . 9 146 92 

1922 . 42 142 97 

1923 . 3 206 75 

1924 . 34 130 82 


The average, used in the above, is a flat average of the mines 
without regard to the number of mien affected. Mines not operat¬ 
ing above 80% are omitted because for them the problem from 
the workmen’s point of view consists in maintaining their maxi¬ 
mum, which is 60% to 80% of full reported capacity. 

Examining idleness in the same way these mines show: 


Table 104 — Days Idle at Representative Mines in Alberta. 


Year 

Lowest 

Highest 

Unweighted 

Average 

Days 

Days 

Days 

1921. 

BITUMINOUS 

MINES 

141 

72 

1922. 


175 

132 

1923. 


118 

76 

1924. 


233 

204 
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Unweighted 

Lowest Highest Average 

Year Days Days Days 

LIGNITE MINES 

Divisions 5 and 6, Lethbridge and Medicine Hat 

1921 . 90 219 125 

1922 . 148 181 163 

1923 . 112 189 152 

1924 . 198 206 202 

Division 8, Drumheller 

1921 . 104 233 173 

1922 . 126 206 173 

1923 . 104 239 144 

1924 . 70 228 198 


It should be mentioned in passing that the figures for “number 
of days worked,” as reported to the Mines Department and pub¬ 
lished in its annual statistics, must be considered in the light of 
the fact that there is no indication of the degree of operation. In 
older established sections of the country and with anything like 
steady output, it is the custom either to operate at something like 
full capacity or to stand idle. It is in this sense that the figures 
for “days worked” at mines in other countries must be construed. 
The Commission has found that the same practice obtains at a 
few mines in this province; these are either operated fully or 
stand idle; but for the most part,'on account of the great over¬ 
capacity, the mines have to take care of the business as it pre¬ 
sents itself and the maintenance problem is so severe that the 
mines cannot be allowed to stand with advantage between oper¬ 
ating days. For example, the Mines Report for 1923 shows the 
bituminous mines of the province drawing coal on an average 
of 235.11 days in that year. From the above table, which is based 
on practically all of the bituminous mines, it will be seen that 
they only worked at from 81% to 100% of capacity for an aver¬ 
age of 103 days; and that the highest mine only reached 198 days. 
The Drumheller field is shown in the 1923 Report as drawing coal 
on an average of 183.19 days; whereas the days of full operation, 
in that year, for the mines examined, averaged 75. The figures 
for days worked in Alberta mines, then, are not conparable with 
similar statistics of mines elsewhere; and are no guide in a study 
of the problem of irregularity of employment. 

The above figures for days worked at capacity throughout the 
year do not tell the whole story. While not so reproduced in this 
report for considerations of space, returns as to percentage oper¬ 
ation were secured from each mine on a monthly basis. A study 
of these returns shows that the periods of operation, at va,rious 
degrees of capacity, and periods, of complete idleness are so inter¬ 
woven throughout the months of the year as to make it extremely 
difficult to apply the remedies, so freely suggested by many wit¬ 
nesses. To give a few examples and dr 9 pping the standard to 
“operation at anything over 60% of capacity,” we find the follow¬ 
ing for representative mines. The year 1923 is taken because 
there was no strike to interfere with the record. 
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Table 105 — Days of Operation at Over 60% of Full Capacity in 
Each Month in the Year 1923. 

BITUMINOUS 


Year 1923— 

January . 


A. 

. 25 

B. 

25 

Mine 

C. 

26 

D. 

25 

February . 


. 14 

9 


19 

18 

March. 


6 

2 


9 

10 

April. 


6 

o 


10 

13 

May. 


. 21 

19 


24 

20 

June. 


9 

12 


16 

16 

July. 


. 22 

25 


24 

24 

August. 


. 27 

27 


25 

27 

September. 


. 10 

15 


12 

11 

October. 


2 

17 


9 

7 

November. 


2 

14 


5 

5 

December. 


. 17 

21 


19 

17 

Total. 


. 161 

189 


198 

193 


A. 

LIGNITE 

B. 

Mine 

C. D. 

E. 

F. 

January . 

, . . 13 

17 

14 

15 

26 

25 

February. 

. . . 20.5 

23 

23 

18 

24 

24 

March. 

7 

13 

13 

12 

23 

19 

April. 

. . . 14 

7 

4 

4 

23 


May. 

2 

9 



26 


June. 

. . , 13 

2 

2 


25 


July. 

. , . 18 


6 


16 


August. 

. . . 24 


22 

8 

27 


September. 

. . . 22 

11 

11 

9 

23 

22 

October. 

. . . 23 

23 

22 

22 

27 

26 

November. 

. . . 25 

19 

19 

21 

22 

24 

December. 

. . . 14 

12 

11 

4 

15 ^ 

25 

Total. 

. . . 195.5 

136 

147 

113 

277 

165 


Taking the bituminous mine which shows the greatest number 
of days operating on this standard, it will be seen to be out of the 
question, for most of the months of the year, to suggest that part 
of the working force should leave the mine and go elsewhere to 
seek employment; indeed, if the study were carried down a fur¬ 
ther stage to an examination of each week’s operations, it might 
be found that, even for the month of October 1923, the 9 days 
worked over 60% of capacity were scattered through each week 
of that month. A sharp distinction must, therefore, be drawn 
between irregular employment, as exemplified by the bituminous 
mines, and seasonal employment, as it occurs in the great ma¬ 
jority of the lignite mines. In the case of the latter, the periods of 
activity and idleness are segregated to an extent which suggests 
the possibility of an orderly migration of the labor force. 

47. General Labor Situation in Alberta 

Before dealing with this particular problem, it will be well 
to examine the general labor situation in the province. The Com- 
rnissioner of Labor furnished valuable general information de¬ 
rived from the experience of the Labor Exchanges, although 
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these have little to do with the placing of men in the mines. The 
chief seasonal employments with which the Biu’eaus deal are the 
farm, the bush and the railway section gang. They recognize one 
group, that works section gang in the summer and bush in the 
winter, and a second group, that farms in the summer and goes 
to the bush in the winter. For raihvay section men, the season 
of emplojunent is from about April 1st to freeze-up, conflicting at 
the end of the season with the demand for harvesters. These men 
then largely go to the bush; but some, undoubtedly, find their way 
to the mines. The work on the farms comprises, in order of time, 
spring seeding, beet thinning and hoeing, haying, grain harvest 
and beet harvest. The pay for spring work is $40.00 to $50.00 
a month and board, but requires competent men able to handle 
four or more horses in a team. Spring seeding merges into sum¬ 
mer fallowing and haying and the term of employment runs from 
one month to four months, with an average of about three 
months. For 1925, the bureaus placed 6,486 men on farms for 
spring and summer work. For the 1925 farm harvest they placed 
17,188 men of whom about 10,000 were imported into Alberta. 
Harvest w-ages run from $3.50 to $6.00 a day, with perhaps an 
average of $4.00 a day, for stooking gangs and $5.00 a day for 
threshing gangs, in each case with free board. Normally the em¬ 
ployment runs from August 15th to October 15th, varying, of 
course, with the season, with a probability of two months’ employ¬ 
ment on the average. As stated above the Labor Exchanges have 
very little to do with wmrk in the mines, the men applying direct. 
There has been a surplus of men and the mines have not asked 
the help of the Exchanges. Out of over 60,000 vacancies supplied 
in a year, only about 1,000 to 1,200 would be for men for the 
mines and these chiefly in the rush season in the lignite field. 
Not taking into account the imported harvesters and not counting 
the building trades, the Labor Commissioner stated that there 
is a net unfavorable balance of 3,000 to 3,500 in the opportunities 
for work from November to March as against the summertime. 
This unfavorable balance is taken cai'e of by men going to the 
lumber camps of British Columbia or remains as a winter prob¬ 
lem of unemployment. On general balance, therefore, it would 
appear from this that the opportunities for w'ork are greatest in 
the summer, during the time that the lignite mines are normally 
idle. 

48. Suggested Remedies for Irregular Employment 

Reverting now to the particular problem presented by seasonal 
unemployment, particularly in the lignite mines, many witnesses 
urged the farmer-miner combination man as a solution. One 
witness stated that a good many of their men had their own farms 
and homesteads; it suited them very well to leave the mine on 
the 1st March and come back just after threshing-time. The same 
men came year after year and last winter out of a total of 70 
miners only 6 were different from the year before. The addresses 
of these men w^ere kept and places held open for them, until it 
was ascertained whether or not they were coming in again. This 
particular mine had men who had worked continuously in this 
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way for from 9 to 14 years. Another witness stated that most of 
the" men he let off in the summertime had their homesteads and 
farms right in the vicinity. When the Commission was in Drum- 
heller in May, it was estimated that about 60% of the winter 
quota had left for other occupations. While the lignite operation 
is, thus, so largely seasonal it is by no means entirely so. Men 
are required for maintenance and development work and for 
taking care of whatever market offers. Coal for household use 
is being sold continuously through the summer and any mine 
that closes down entirely risks permanent loss in building up 
the market of another operator. It is admitted that the men thus 
retained throughout the summer get very irregular work and, 
while they might still make good wages by the day, it means 
low earnings by the month; but the argument is used that the 
same men have done this for years and so must feel that, averag¬ 
ing the winter with the summer, they are better off than they 
would be in any other industry or calling. They do a little market 
gardening and perhaps a few odd jobs. 

The disadvantages in this situation are, in the first place, the 
difficulty of knowing just where to go to find a job on a farm 
when the mines close down. There may be a gap of several weeks 
at this time. Unfortunately, the seasons overlap at the other end 
and the lignite mines are starting into operation and wanting men 
during the time that they could well be employed in the harvest. 
The prevailing wages for spring and summer farm work, given 
above, will show that, while it is better than nothing, it is not 
much of a solution for the man with a home and family to main¬ 
tain in the mining village. The Labor Commissioner said that 
not .5% of the vacancies on the farm would take a married couple 
and even these were limited to no children or at most one child, 
the limitation being set by the housing accommodation on the 
farm. In addition to these general difficulties and objections, 
many of the witnesses among the workmen expressed a strong 
dislike to having to work at other trades, at which, owing to lack 
of training and difference in physical conditions, they found 
themselves much handicapped in competition. 

Unless and until new markets are developed to change the 
seasonal character of the operation in lignite mines, the solution 
of the accompanying problem of seasonal unemployment must, in 
spite of the difficulties, be sought for along the line of combining 
mining with some other means of livelihood. In a country such 
as this, with an abundance of good cheap land close to the mining 
centres, the farmer-miner combination should be capable of suffi¬ 
cient expansion to take care of a large part of the problem. Those 
who, by inclination or otherwise, feel themselves unfit should seek 
work in mines of a less seasonal operation. Another main line 
of attack on the problem consists in organizing the transfer of 
the working force from the lignite mines to the railway mines 
and vice versa. According to the programme outlined in the 
discussion of the railway market in a previous chapter, the 
railway mines should, normally, be at the height of their activity 
precisely at the season when the lignite mines are slack and, con- 
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versely, the railway wishes to cut to a minimum the hauling of 
coal for its own use at the time when it is transporting grain and 
moving the commercial coal of the country. No recent year has 
shown this balance in the two classes of production but there have 
been special reasons for it in each case. For the future, the rail¬ 
ways express their desire to take from Alberta mines, during the 
months from the 1st May to the end of August, at double the 
monthly rate of the remaining eight months in the year. Why 
should not this excess tonnage be mined by the workmen freed 
by the falling off in orders at the lignite mines ? To some extent 
this process is already at work but it should be capable of great 
extension if properly organized. It is true there will be difficulties 
of experience and qualification. The ideal arrangement would be 
for single men to migrate back and forth, leaving what work was 
offered in the respective fields to the married men with families 
and homes. As far as possible, men who wish to return should be 
assured of their former jobs; because the fear of losing these is 
one of the great deterrents to seeking occupation elsewhere. It 
will take the experience of a year or two to show, in the practical 
working out, just to what extent the decreased market for the 
coal from one field will be compensated by the increased demand 
in the other; but the problem is by no means as difficult as the 
distribution of harvest laborers which is now carried out by the 
Department of Labor of the province. In distributing harvest 
help, advance estimates of the requirements are received from 
hundreds of correspondents scattered throughout the province 
and form the basis for the requisitions for harvesters. The Com¬ 
mission would strongly recommend an attempt to solve the sea¬ 
sonal unemployment problem in a similar way and through the 
same agency, namely, the Department of Labor of Alberta. 

For workers in the bituminous field, then, the chief hope of 
relief from seasonal unemployment seems to the Commission to 
lie in an organized arrangement for transferring them to the 
lignite mines. In addition, the object in the bituminous field must 
be to spread the available business in a more uniform manner 
throughout the working season and thus keep a more stable force 
of men regularly employed. The railways will co-operate to 
achieve this end and the object should be to so arrange the com¬ 
mercial business as to fill up the gaps in the railway orders. Per¬ 
haps something could be done by way of special price concessions 
to encourage the sale of off-peak coal. It is interesting to note 
that the United States Commission found the same problem of 
seasonal consumption leading to over development, where the 
cost of opening a mine is small, and that over development causes 
a short average working year for both capital and labor. They 
found that taking the miners of the country as a whole collateral 
employment is very much the exception. There were very few 
opportunities and not much advantage taken of those that exist. 
The report states, however, that “farther to the West there are 
localities where mine operation is quite irregular and the custom 
has gained some foothold of mining in the winter, and farming in 
the summer.” 
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G. EARNINGS 

The Commission has endeavored to secure a correct statement 
of the earnings of mine workers in the province of Alberta for 
the years 1921, 1922, 1923 and 1924. In this attempt, many 
sources of information have been examined. The operators were 
asked to submit their office copies of the income tax returns, 
showing the earnings for those four years of all their employees. 
The operators were also asked to analyze the earnings of contract 
miners per full shift, showing how the general average was made 
up, giving lowest and highest with rates in between and the 
approximate percentage at each rate. The Local Unions were 
asked to state the average yearly earnings of mine workers of 
every class and engaged on each job in the mines. Figures were 
obtained from the Commissioner of Labor. The Workmen’s Com¬ 
pensation Board furnished full statements for the years 1923 and 
1924, according to their records. 

There is little difficulty in ascertaining and recording the rate 
of wages or the pay per shift. The factor of days worked pre¬ 
sents much greater difficulties. At the outset, it may be well to 
say that the attention of the public has been caught by reports 
of high earnings of individual miners for single days or for short 
periods; and thus an impression has arisen, which is very far 
from the truth, as to the actual average yearly earnings of all 
those who are engaged in the industry. However, the rate of pay 
per day is the basis and may be recorded first. 

49. Earnings of Day Men Per Shift 

In Section 15 of this chapter, on Wage Changes, the rates were 
given for three classes of workmen. From this, it will be seen 
that, for members of the U.M.W. of A. District 18, miners on 
day work were paid $7.50 per day, from the beginning of 1921 
until the 10th October, 1924, when the rate was reduced to $6.56. 
Similarly, unclassified labor underground received $6.89 a day up 
to October 10,1924, when there was a reduction to $6.03; and out¬ 
side labor unclassified received $6.58 to October 10, 1924, and 
thereafter $5.76. The further reductions in 1925 are fully set 
out in section 15 of this chapter. 

Members of the Edmonton and District Miners’ Federation 
started in 1921 at the rate of: Miners, $5.60 per day; inside 
laborers, $4.80 per day; outside laborers, 54c an hour. In De¬ 
cember, 1921, there was a 13% reduction; in March, 1922, a fur¬ 
ther 12% reduction; in October, 1922, the 12% was restored; by 
the agreement effective from the 1st September, 1923, to the 30th 
June, 1924, the 13% was restored, bringing the rates back to those 
just given. After June 30th, 1924, these wages were reduced to: 
Miners, $5.00 per day; inside laborers, $4.50 per day; outside 
laborers, 50c an hour. (For the reductions in 1925 see section 17 
of this chapter.) The evidence was that non-union workmen, 
throughout this period, were being paid from 50c to $1.00 a day 
less than in union camps. 
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50. Earnings of Contract Miners Per Shift 

The replies to the questionnaire to operators, as to the earn¬ 
ings of contract miners, brought the following information in 
respect of the year 1923: 

Mine A — 491 / 2 % of the contract miners earned $7.50 to $10.00 
per shift; 39i/>% earned $10.00 to $15.00, and 11% earned above 
$15.00. 

Mine B —19.65% of the contract miners earned $7.50 per 
shift; 16.51% earned from $7.50 to $8.00; 15.45% earned from 
$8.00 to $9.00; 12.83% earned from $9.00 to $10.00; 12.19% 
earned from $10.00 to $11.00; 9.29% earned from $11.00 to 
$12.00; 4.11% earned from $12.00 to $13.00; 3.40% earned from 
$13.00 to $14.00; 2.42% earned from $14.00 to $15.00; 1.81% 
earned from $15.00 to $16.00; 2.34% earned from $16.00 to 
$17.00. 

Mme C —1% of the contract miners earned $4.00; 2% earned 
$4.00 to $5.00; 3% earned $5.00 to $6.00; 8% earned $6.00 to 
$7.00; 17% earned $7.00 to $8.00; 13% earned $8.00 to $9.00; 
14% earned $9.00 to $10.00; 10% earned $10.00 to $11.00; 7% 
earned $11.00 to $12.00; 6% earned $12.00 to $13.00; 4% earned 
$13.00 to $14.00; 3% earned $14.00 to $15.00; 2% earned $15.00 
to $16.00; 2% earned $16.00 to $17.00; 2% earned $17.00 to 
$18.00; 1% earned $18.00 to $19.00; 5% earned over $19.00. 

Mine D —31% of the contract miners earned $7.50 to $8.00; 
11% earned $8.00 to $9.00; 12% earned $9.00 to $10.00; 12% 
earned $10.00 to $11.00; 10% earned $11.00 to $12.00; 13% 
earned $12.00 to $14.00; 11% earned $14.00 and over. 

Mine E —1.12% of the contract miners earned $8.00 or less; 
5.59% earned $8.00 to $9.00; 24.02% earned $9.00 to $10.00; 
27.93% earned $10.00 to $11.00; 21.23% earned $11.00 to $12.00; 
13.96% earned $12.00 to $13.00; 5.03% earned $13.00 to $14.00; 
1.12% earned $14.00 to $15.00. 

Mine F —5% of the contract miners earned $6.00 or less; 30% 
earned $6.00 to $7.00; 45% earned $7.00 to $8.00; 10% earned 
$8.00 to $9.00; 7% earned $9.00 to $10.00; 3% earned $10.00 to 
$ 11 . 00 . 

Mine G —51% of the contract miners earned $7.50; 23.5% 
earned from $7.50 to $8.50; 20.3% earned from $8.50 to $9.50; 
2.2% earned from $9.50 to $10.50; 3% earned from $10.50 to 
$11.50. 

Mme H —3% of the contract miners earned $7.91; 10% earned 
from $7.91 to $9.50; 15% earned from $9.50 to $11.00; 55% 
earned from $11.00 to $12.69; 10% earned from $12.69 to $15.00, 
5% earned from $15.00 to $17.50; 2% earned from $17.50 to 
$21.46. 

Mine I —11% of the contract miners earned $7.50; 30% earned 
from $7.50 to $8.50; 17% earned from $8.50 to $9.50; 14% 
earned from $9.50 to $10.50; 18% earned from $10.50 to $11.50; 
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6 % earned from $11.50 to $12.50; 1% earned from $12.50 to 
$13.50; 2% earned from $13.50 to $14.50; 1% earned from 
$14.50 to $15.50. 

Mine J —20% of the contract miners earned $6.00 per shift; 
19% earned $6.00 to $7.00; 19% earned $7.00 to $8.00; 12% 
earned $8.00 to $9.00; 16% earned $9.00 to $10.00; 7% earned 
$10.00 to $11.00; 4% earned $11.00 to $12.00; 2% earned $12.00 
to $13.00; 1% earned $13.00 to $14.00. 

Mine K —8% of the contract miners earned $6.00; 10% earned 
$6.00 to $6.50; 10% earned from $6.50 to $7.25; 15% earned 
from $7.25 to $8.00; 15% earned from $8.00 to $8.50; 10% 
earned $8.50 to $9.00; 10% earned $9.00 to $10.50; 7% earned 
$10.50 to $11.00; 5% earned $11.00 to $12.00; 10% earned $12.00 
to $13.00. 

Mine L —.005% of the contract miners earned $5.00; .007% 
earned from $5.00 to $5.50; .008% earned from $5.50 to $6.00; 
.010% earned from $6.00 to $6.50; .035% earned from $6.50 to 
$7.00; .070% earned from $7.00 to $7.50; .073% earned from 
$7.50 to $8.00; .084% earned from $8.00 to $8.5(); .120% earned 
from $8.50 to $9.00; .104% earned from $9.00 to $9.50; .109% 
earned from $9.50 to $10.00; .082% earned from $10.00 to $10.50; 
.072% earned from $10.50 to $11.00; .060% earned from $11.00 
to $11.50; .052% earned from $11.50 to $12.00; .025% earned 
from $12.00 to $12.50; .018% earned from $12.50 to $13.00; 
.013% earned from $13.00 to $13.50; .016% earned from $13.50 to 
$14.00; .012% earned from $14.00 to $14.50; .008% earned from 
$14.50 to $15.00; .008% earned from $15.00 to $15.50; .006% 
earned from $15.50 to $16.00; .003% earned from $16.00 to 
$16.50. 

Mine M —5% of the contract miners earned $8.00; 45% 
earned from $8.00 to $10.00; 35% earned from $10.00 to $12.00; 
5% earned from $12.00 to $14.00; 5% earned from $14.00 to 
$16.00; 2% earned from $16.00 to $i7.00; 2% earned from $17.00 
to $18.00; 1% earned from $18.00 to $20.00. 

Mme N —2% of the contract miners earned $6.00; 6% earned 
from $6.00 to $7.00; 8% earned from $7.00 to $8.00; 9% earned 
from $8.00 to $9.00; 27% earned from $9.00 to $10.00; 25% 
earned from $10.00 to $11.00; 7% earned from $11.00 to $12.00; 
10% earned from $12.00 to $13.00; 2% earned from $13.00 to 
$17.00; 2% earned from $17.00 to $19.00; 2% earned from 
$19.00 to $20.00. 


Mine 0 —10% of contract miners earned $4.00; 20% earned 
from $4.00 to $5.00; 30% earned from $5.00 to $6.00; 30% 
earned from $6.00 to $7.00; 5% earned from $7.00 to $8.00; 5% 
earned from $8.00 to $9.00. 


Mine P —1.2% of the contract miners earned $6.00 to $7.00 
per shift; 1.2% earned $7.00 to $8.00; 3.6% earned $8.00 to 
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6.4% earned $15.00 to $16.00; 4.2% earned $16.00 to $17.00; 
3.6% earned $17.00 to $18.00; 4.9% earned $18.00 to $19.00; 
3% earned $19.00 to $20.00; 2.6% earned $20.00 to $21.00; 1.9% 
earned $21.00 to $22.00; 2% earned $22.00 to $23.00; .2% earned 
.$23.00 to $24.00; 3.7% earned $24.00 to $25.00; 2.2% earned 
$25.00 to $26.00; 2.6% earned $26.00 to $27.00; 1.1% earned 
$27.00 to $28.00; .8% earned $28.00 to $29.00; .2% earned $29.00 
to $30.00; .6% earned $30.00 to $33.00; .3% earned $33.00 to 
$34.00; .1% earned $34.00 to $36.00; .1% earned $36.00 to $37.00. 


Mine Q —3.7% of the contract miners earned $7.50 to $8.50 per 
shift; 5.25% earned $8.50 to $9.50; 9.15% earned $9.50 to $10.50; 
14.26% earned $10.50 to $11.50; 14.83% earned $11.50 to $12.50; 
14.57% earned $12.50 to $13.50; 15.09% earned $13.50 to $14.50; 
10.50% earned $14.50 to $15.50; 5.37% earned $15,50 to $16.50; 
3.17% earned $16.50 to $17.50; 2.54% earned $17._50 to $18.50; 


.44% 

.14% 

.09% 

. 01 % 

. 01 % 


earned $18.50 to $19.50; .23% earned $19.50 to $20.50; 

earned $20.50 to $21.50; .53% earned $21.50 to $22.50; 

earned $22.50 to $23.50; .11% earned $23.50 to $25.50; 

earned $25.50 to $27.50; .01% earned $27.50 to $28.50; 

earned $28.50 to $40.50. 


Mine R —11.2% of the contract miners earned $6.00 to $7.00 
per shift; 12% earned $7.00 to $9.00; 23.5% earned $9.00 to 
$10.00; 17.9% earned $10.00 to $11.00; 29.40% earned $11.00 to 
$12.00; 6% earned $12.00 to $14.00. 

Mine S —5.1% of the contract miners earned $5.00 and under; 
18.1% earned $5.00 to $6.00; 23% earned $6.00 to $7.00; 20.2% 
earned $7.00 to $8.00; 17.3% earned $8.00 to $9.00; 10.1% earned 
$9.00 to $10.00; 3.6% earned $10.00 to $11.00; 1% earned $11.00 
to $12.00; .8% earned $12.00 to $13.00; .3% earned $13.00 to 
$14.00; .5% earned $14.00 to $15.00. 

Mine T —5.2% of the contract miners earned $4.00 to $5.00 
per shift; 3.9% earned $5.00 to $6.00; 17.9% earned $6.00 to 
$7.00; 37.8% earned $7.00 to $8.00; 15.6% earned $8.00 to $9.00; 
4.9% earned $9.00 to $10.00; 5.6% earned $10.00 to $11.00; 
2.9% earned $11.00 to $12.00; 3.2% earned $12.00 to $13.00, 
1% earned $13.00 to $14.00; 2% earned $14.00 to $15.00. 

Mine U _40% of the contract miners earned $4.00 to $5.00 

per shift; 40% earned $5.00 to $6.00; 20% earned $6.00 to $7.00. 

Mine V _1 01% of the contract miners earned $3.00 to $4.00 

per shift; 1.90% earned $4.00 to $5.00; 5.50% earned $5.00 to 
$6.00; 9.43% earned $6.00 to $7.00; 20.99% earned $7.00 to 
$8.00; 17.62% earned $8.00 to $9.00; 18.07% earned $9.00 to 
$10.00; 11.34% earned $10.00 to $11.00; 5.84% earned $11.00 to 
$12.00; 4.94% earned $12.00 to $13.00; 2.47% earned $lo.00 to 
$14.00: .67% earned $14.00 to $15.00; .11% earned $15.00 to 
$16.00; .11% earned $16.00 to $17.00. 


51. Average Earnings of Mine Workers Per Shift 

Complete and accurate information under this heading foi the 
years 1923 and 1924 has been obtained from the Workmens 
Compensation Board; because both the total payroll and the num 
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ber of shifts are used as the basis of assessments made by the 
Board, the former for the percentage levy and the latter for 
medical aid. The returns by companies are, therefore, audited by 
the Board. In what follows, the payroll is the gross payroll, in¬ 
cluding the officers of the company and the full earnings of the 
men, including the amounts above $2,000.00 per annum which 
are later deducted before making the levy. The number of shifts, 
likewise, included the days worked by the managerial and office 
staff. The inclusion of officials, however, will not have a very 
marked effect on the resulting average earnings. The pay of such 
officials, with the exception, perhaps, of a few at the top is not 
greatly different from the earnings of some individual miners 
and the few high salaries are offset by clerical salaries and would 
not materially raise the general average. The statement furnished 
by the Compensation Board has been reassembled, under each 
character of coal, by mining divisions and coal areas, with the 
following result: 

Table 106 —Average earnings of all mine emjAoyees per shift us 
reported by the Workmen’s Compeyisation Board. 


1923 





Bituminous Mines— 


Average 







Earnings 

No. 

Division 

Coal Area 

Gross Payroll 

No. of Shifts 

Per Shift 

1 

Crowsnest . . 

_ K. 10 

Crowsnest .... 

$4,353,207.61 

478,812 

$9.09 

2 

Canmore .... 

_K. 7 

Cascade . 

730,232.79 

88,423 

8.25 

O 

Brazeau .... 


Nordegg. 

1,421,665.02 

168,806 

8.42 

4 

Mountain Park .. . 

Mountain Park. 

1,761,006.64 

196,930 

8.94 




Brule . 

1,117,175.57 

137,225 

8.14 


Total 

Bituminous Mines. 

.$9,383,287.53 

1,070,196 

$8.77 




Sub-bituminous Mines— 



1 

Crowsnest . . 

_ B. 7 

Pincher . 

$ 8,501.49 

1,215 

$6.99 

3 

Brazeau .... 

_ B. 4 

Saunders . ... 

261,464.03 

35,216 

7.42 

4 

Mountain Park .. .B. 3 

Coalspur . 

661,410.23 

87,211 

7.73 


Total 

Sub-bituminous Mines... 

.$ 931,375.75 

123,641 

$7.53 




Lignite Mines 

_ 



5 

Lethbridge . . 

B. 9 

Lethbridge . . . 

$2,351,965.09 

300,876 

$7.81 



B. 12 

Taber. 

68.070.37 

11,086 

6.14 

6 

Medicine Hat 

B. 13 

Redcliff. 

47,815.75 

8,773 

5.45 

7 

Brooks. 

.. B.14 

Brooks. 

15,487.70 

2,316 

6.68 

8 

Druinheller . 

_E. 8 

Carbon . 

138,789.44 

24,582 

5.65 



E. 7 

Big Valley . . . 

87,854.69 

12,619 

6.96 



E. 9 

Sheerness . ... 

23,310.56 

4,635 

5.14 



E. 10 

Drumheller . . . 

3,372,652.74 

346.988 

9.72 

9 

Ardley. 

_E. 5 

Castor. 

9.513.64 

2,167 

4.41 

10 

Pembina .... 

_E. 1 

Pembina. 

337.553.03 

56.672 

6.96 

11 

Edmonton . . 

_E. 2 

Edmonton . ... 

940.689.75 

164,819 

5.71 

12 

Tofield. 

. . . . E. 3 

Tofield. 

106.071.01 

19.644 

5.40 



E. 4 

Camrose. 

103,475.51 

20,993 

4.93 


Total 

Lignite Mines. 

$7,603,249.18 

976,060 

$7.79 
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SUMMARY, 1923. 


Bituminous Mines . . . 
Sub-bituminous Mines 
Lignite Mines . 

Total, All Mines. 


. $9,383,287.53 

1,070,196 

$8.77 

. 931,375.75 

123,641 

7.53 

. 7,003,249.18 

976,060 

7.79 

$17,917,912.46 

2,169,897 

$8.26 


19 24 



Bituminous Mines — 


Average 

Earnings 

Division 

Coal Area 

Gross Payi’oll 

No. of Shifts 

Per Shift 

Crowsnest .... 

. . K. 10 Crowsnest . . . 

$2,512,159.31 

295,601 

$8.49 

Canmore. 

. .K. 7 Cascade. 

411,224.53 

52,260 

7.86 

Brazeau. 

Nordegg. 

651,356.63 

66,539 

8.28 

Mountain Pai'k . 

. . Mountain Park. 

856,173.70 

94,745 

9.07 


Brule. 

144,195.37 

20,349 

7.08 

Total Bituminous Mines. 

$4,475,109.54 

529,494 

$8.45 


Sub-bituminous Mines— 


1 

Crowsnest . . 

. . . .B. 7 Pincher. 

$ 13,730.18 

2,688 

$5.15 

3 

Brazeau . . . . 

. , . .B. 4 Saunders. 

255,358.96 

33,317 

7.66 

4 

Mountain Park ., .B. 3 Coalspur . .... 

887,817.75 

114,136 

7.77 


Total 

Sub-bituminous Mines ... 

,$1,156,906.89 

150,141 

$7.71 



Lignite Mine.s- 




5 

Lethbridge . . 

. . . .B. 9 Lethbridge . . . 

$1,453,087.23 

200,939 

$7.22 



B. 12 Taber. 

299,006.60 

52,578 

b.(58 

6 

Medicine Hat 

. . . .B. 13 Redcliff. 

107,641.29 

22,012 

4.89 

7 

Brooks. 

.... B. 14 Brooks. 

13,068.40 

2,023 

6.45 

8 

Drumheller . 

. . . .E. 8 Carbon. 

218,091.26 

37,602 

5.80 



E. 7 Big Valiev • ■ • 

95,052.32 

11,496 

8.26 



E. 9 Sheerness . ... 

31,828.64 

5,397 

5.89 



E. 10 Drumheller . . . 

2,392,669.31 

294,817 

8.12 

9 

Ardley . ■ 


10,402.23 

2,839 

3.66 

10 

Pembina . . . . 


333,596.31 

48,832 

6.83 

11 

Edmonton . .. 


1,113,314.74 

216.078 

5.15 

12 

Tofield. 

_E. 3 Tofield. 

110,561.80 

22,201 

4.98 



E. 4 Camrose. 

115,686.86 

22,478 

5.16 


Total 

I.ignite Mines. 

$6,293,905.99 

939,292 

$6.70 



SUMMARY, 1924 



Bituminous Mines . . . . 
Sub-bituminous Mines 
Lignite Mines . 

. . .$4,475,109.54 

. 1,156,906.89 

. 6,293,906.99 

529,494 

150,141 

939,292 

$8.45 

7.71 

6.70 

Total All Mines. . . 

.$11,925,922.42 

1,618,927 

$7.37 
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52. Annual Earnings of Mine Workers 

All of the above information, as to wages and earnings per 
shift, still leaves unanswered the main question of the annual 
earnings of those engaged in the industry. Unfortunately, for the 
most part, the unions made no attempt to reply to this part of 
their questionnaire. One union, at a sub-bituminous mine, stated 
that the average yearly earnings for 1921 were $900.00; for 
1922, $700.00, and for 1923, $400.00. Another union, at a sub- 
bituminous mine, gave an average of $700.00. The most complete 
reply was received from a union in a lignite field, which gave the 
following annual earnings as based on a survey of 230 workmen: 


Year Datal Men Contract Men 

1921 . $823.50 $943.27 

1922 . 711.56 784.34 

1923 . 792.75 967.82 


Another union, in a lignite field, gave the average earnings 
of mine workers of every class for 1921, 1922 and 1923 as from 
$700.00 to $900.00 per year. Still another union, at a lignite mine, 
gave the following as the average earnings for the three years 
1921, 1922 and 1923: 


Machine miners . $1,050.00 

Pick miners . 900.00 

Underground laborers . 800.00 

Surface laborers . 725.00 


Except in the case of the one union, which states that it made 
a survey of 230 of its members, the above figures must be re¬ 
garded rather in the light of estimates made by those who sub¬ 
mitted them. 

The income tax returns, showing the earnings of each em¬ 
ployee for the four years in question and showing also the num¬ 
ber of months for which that employee appeared on the payroll, 
have furnished the Commission with a mass of information on 
the subject. The first step was to exclude from these returns all 
of the administration staff and office staff. The operators were 
requested to furnish the names of all such; and the earnings of 
these individuals were left out of the tabulations. The next step 
was to segregate the different lengths of service within the year. 
The results were then compiled in a series of statements, which 
appear as Appendix XII to this Report. The information fur¬ 
nished by the sub-bituminous operators was so incomplete that 
those mines must be omitted. These statements give, for each of 
the years 1921 to 1924 inclusive, separated into bituminous and 
lignite mines and by half months from half a month up to twelve 
months, the number of employees, total earnings, the average 
earnings per employee, the average earnings per employee per 
month, the average lowest earnings and the average highest 
earnings. It was also possible to show, for each year and each 
character of coal, the average number of months worked at any 
one mine by the individuals, who appeared on the payroll of 
that mine. The average lowest earnings were obtained by taking 
the lowest earnings, for the respective periods, at each mine and 
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taking the average of these; and, similarly, with the average 
highest earnings. Finally, the total earnings, divided by the 
total number of employees, gives the figure of average earnings, 
regardless of the period worked; that is, the latter figure in¬ 
cludes those who worked even half a month at any one mine. It 
is obvious that this general average figure is not a satisfactory 
statement of the average earnings of mine workers, for the very 
simple reason that the same individual may have appeared in 
the payroll of more than one mine. Indeed, this is a very common 
practice and, as the Commission points out elsewhere in this 
Report, should be encouraged and greatly developed. It would 
have been impossible to detect with certainty duplication of names 
in the long lists of employees furnished by the mines; so the pos¬ 
sibility of such duplication and the resulting effect on average 
earnings must be kept in mind in connection with these figures. 


An examination of the statements given in Appendix XII 
will disclose the following facts: For the bituminous mines, m 
the year 1921, more than half of the employees appeared on the 
payrolls for periods ranging from ten months to twelve months; 
and their average earnings ranged, correspondingly, from 
$1,582.25 up to an average of $2,102.97. In this particular case, 
well over one-third of the employees appeared on the payrolls 
for the whole twelve months and earned the average of $2,102.97. 
The rest of the employees, who appeared on the payrolls for from 
half a month up to 91/2 months, had average earnings ranging 
from $53.07 up to $1,515.67. The grand average earnings of all 
the employees, irrespective of the period worked, were $l,384.ob. 
For the bituminous mines, in the year 1922, about half the ern- 
ployees appeared on the payrolls for periods ranging from six 
months to twelve months; and their average earnings ranged 
from $1,062.03 to $2,611.93. In this case, the largest group ap¬ 
peared on the payrolls for seven months, with average earninp 
of $1 273.75. The other half of the employees appeared on the 
payro’lls for periods ranging from o^e-half a month to 5 
months, with corresponding earnings of from $o7.48 to $l,Uoy.zo. 
The errand average earnings of all employees for the year, irre¬ 
spective of the period worked, were $976.98 For the bituminous 
mines, in the year 1923, half the employees appeared on the pay¬ 
rolls for periods ranging from 9% months to 12 months; and 
their earnings ranged from $1,471.19 to $2,115.42. As m 19p, 
the largest group appears on the payrolls for the twelve 

months. This group, including nearly oneAhird of the total 
have thus earnings at the highest average of $2,115.42. The othei 
half of the employees appeared on the payrolls for periods rang¬ 
ing from half a month to 9 months; and their average earnings 
ranged from $1.10 to $1,483.64. The grand average earnings for 
all the employees were $1,453.88. 

In the bituminous mines, for the year 1924, half of tlm em¬ 
ployees appeared on the payrolls for periods 
to twelve months, with earnings ranging from $884.24 to 
$2,660.17. In this case, the largest single group appeared on t 
payrolls for five months, earning the lower average of the above. 
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namely, $884.24. The next largest group appeared on the pay¬ 
rolls for six months, earning an average of $964.87. The other 
half of the employees appeared on the payrolls for periods rang¬ 
ing from half a month to four and a half months, with earnings 
ranging from $69.27 to $827.29. The grand average earnings of 
all the employees were $849.93. 

For the lignite mines, in the year 1921, half the employees 
appeared on the payrolls for periods ranging from eight months 
to twelve months, with average earnings ranging from $1,108.53 
to $2,045.07. The largest single group, over one quarter of the 
total, appeared on the payrolls for twelve months and earned the 
maximum average of $2,045.07. The other half of the employees 
appeared on the payrolls for periods ranging from half a month 
to 7^2 months, with earnings ranging from $52.52 to $1,059.96. 
The grand average earnings of all employees were $1,175.02. For 
the lignite mines, in the year 1922, half the employees appeared 
on the payrolls for periods ranging from five months to twelve 
months, with average earnings ranging from $828.71 to $1,909.09. 
The other half of the employees appeared on the payrolls for 
periods ranging from i/o a month to 4i/> months, with average 
earnings ranging from $49.29 to $872.12. The largest single 
group, about one-seventh of the total, appeared on the payrolls for 
four months, with average earnings of $740.11. The grand aver¬ 
age earnings were $905.21. For the lignite mines, in the year 
1923, half the employees appeared on the payrolls for periods 
ranging from eight months to twelve months, with earnings 
ranging from $1,115.00 to $1,736.14. The largest single group, 
nearly one-third of the total, appeared on the payrolls for twelve 
months and earned the maximum average of $1,736.14. The other 
half of the employees appeared on the payrolls for periods rang¬ 
ing from half a month to seven and a half months, with average 
earnings ranging from $22.44 to $1,215.43. The grand average 
earnings of all employees were $1,088.81. In the lignite mines 
for the year 1924, half the employees appeared on the payrolls 
for periods ranging from five momns lo twelve months, with 
average earnings ranging from $720.22 to $1,595.62. The largest 
single group, about one-seventh of the total, appeared on the pay¬ 
rolls for five months and earned the minimum average of $720.22. 
The other half of the employees appeared on the paju’olls for per¬ 
iods ranging from half a month to four and a half months, wdth 
average earnings ranging from $52.28 to $646.88. The grand 
average earnings of all employees were $735.72. 

Subject to the possibility of duplication already referred to, 
the tabulation in Appendix XII indicates for each year the 
number of employees included in it. Unfortunately, there is no 
accurate record of the total number engaged in the industry. The 
Mines Report gives figures for those on the payroll at the 31st 
December in each year (see Table 88). 

Both the Mines Report and the Report of the Workmen’s Com¬ 
pensation Board give figures, which they call the average number 
employed, but an examination of the origin of these figures shows 
that they cannot be used as an actual average for the purpose of 
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dividing into the total payroll and arriving at average earnings. 
The return of the Workmen’s Compensation Board asks the em- 
ployeis to state the usual number of men employed each month,” 
this question is asked only for the purpose of placing the em- 
ployer m a certain category for the purposes of the Act. The fig- 
ure in the Mines Report is based on a monthly return of the num¬ 
ber of employees ordinarily employed in or about the mine.” 
The monthly returns are then added together and divided by 
twelve to give the average figure. It will thus be seen that these 
returns depend on the construction placed by the individual em¬ 
ployer on the expression “ordinarily” or “usually” employed. A 
true average figure, such as could safely be used in a calculation 
of average earnings, could only be arrived at by knowing the 
nuniber employed each day, adding these numbers together and 
dividing by the number of working days. It will be well, how¬ 
ever, to show the various figures for the number of persons em¬ 
ployed in the coal mining industry, as given in the reports, com¬ 
pared with the number of individuals whose incomes are tabu¬ 
lated in Appendix XII (subjectto duplications in the latter item). 

Table 107 — Numbers employed according to the reports indi¬ 
cated compared with numbers in Appemlix XU. 


Mines Report Number of 

Workmen’s Workmen Whose 
At 31st Compensation Earnings Are 
Year Average December Board Reports Analyzed 

1921 . 10,010 12,236 8,686 7,414 

1922 . 8,547 12,236 8,685 7,110 

1923 . 9,927 11,477 10,758 7,533 

1924 . 7,317 12,061 7,095 5,979 


It will be seen that there is a very great discrepancy between 
the average figure in the Mine Reports and the figure in the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board Reports, which is likewise an 
average, each being arrived at in the way above described. 

The above table gives the number of workmen whose earnings 
are analyzed, as compared with the numbers employed according 
to the various reports. On the basis of output in the year 1923, 
the bituminous mines, the payrolls of which were summarized, 
produced 83.7% of the total bituminous coal; and the lignite 
mines 58.1% of the total lignite coal. Taken together, the mines, 
the payrolls of which were examined, produced 71.1% of the total 
bituminous and lignite coal. 


II_COST OF LIVING 

Both operators and unions were asked to reply to a number 
of questions on this subject and evidence was secured in the course 
of the sessions and otherwise. Probably very few people keep 
accounts so as to know precisely what it does cost them to live 
and why. 
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53. House Rents 

A tabulation of the replies from mine workers’ unions gives 
the following as to rents payable in certain of the mining camps 
of the province. 


Table 108 — House Rents Reported by Mine Workers’ Unions. 


Report of 

Division Miners’ Union at 

1 Bellevue. 

Hillcrest. 

Blairmore. 

2 Canmore. 

3 Saunders West. 

4 Brule. 

Cadomin. 

Foothills. 

5 Lethbridge. 

Coalhurst. 

8 Rosedeer. 

Jewel. 

Atlas. 

Big Valley. 

11 Edmonton Local, 4119 


Rent per Room 
Per Month 
$3.50 
4.00 

4.00-$6.00 

1.50- 2.00 
5.00 

2.50 

3.00- 3.50 

1.50 
5.00 

2.50 

2.50- 3.00 
5.00 

5.35 

3.25 

4.00 


The report as to rents made by the coal operators is given 
below, divided, in some instances, into Company houses and other 
houses. The returns given are per month and not per room per 
month as in the case of the replies by the unions. They are not, 
therefore, directly comparable. 


Table 109 — House Rents Reported by Operators. 


Division Coal Mining Co. 

1 


Rents of 

Company Houses 
Per Month 

Hillcrest Collieries, Ltd.. . (Average) $7.50 
West Canadian Co., Ltd. (Bellevue) 7.00—$12.00 
West Canadian Co., Ltd. (Greenhill) 26.25 

International Coal & Coke Co. 10.00 

McGillivray Creek Coal & Coke Co.. . 8.00 

Canmore Coal Co., Ltd. 5.00— 16.00 

Brazeau Collieries, Ltd. 10.00 

Alexo Coal Co. 

Mountain Park Collieries, Ltd.. . 

Blue Diamond Coal Co., Ltd. 

Cadomin Coal Co., Ltd. 

Balkan Coal Co., Ltd. 

Sabotin, I. & Co. 

Vitaly Co., Ltd. 

Luscar Collieries, Ltd. (owned 

partly by workmen). 

Galt Mines . 

Donaldson, C. S., Coal Co. 

Bay Coal Co., Ltd. 

Co-Operative Coal Co. 

North American Collieries, Ltd. 

(Coalhurst) . 

Lethbridge City Mine. 

Lethbridge Coal Co., Ltd. 

Chinook Coal Co., Ltd. 


Rents of 
Other Houses 
Per Month 
$10.00—$15.00 
16.00— 45.00 

10.00— 30.00 
12.00— 25.00 


2.50— 

10.00 



9.00— 

11.00 



5.00— 

10.00 



6.00— 

12.00 



6.00— 

7.50 



6.00 




6.00 




3.34 




10.00— 

16.00 



12.00— 

25.00 



10.00— 

25.00 



4.00— 

5.00 

15.00— 

25.00 

10.00— 

12.00 

16.00— 

25.00 



15.00— 

19.00 

7.50 




7.00— 

10.00 

4.00— 

7..00 
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Rents of 

Company Houses 


Division Coal Mining Co. Per Month 

6 Ajax Coal Co. 

Redcliff Brick & Coal Co., Ltd. 

8 Rosedale Coal Co., Ltd. 7.00— 8.00 

Rose-Deer Coal Co., Ltd. 5.00— 10.00 

Ellis Coal Co., Ltd. 5.00— 15.00 

Anderson, W. J. (Sheerness). 5.00— 10.00 

Western Commercial Co., Ltd. 2.00— 15.00 

Jewel Collieries, Ltd. 5.00— 8.00 

Western Gem Coal Co., Ltd. 4.00— 10.00 

Atlas Coal Co., Ltd. 

Caledonian Collieries, Ltd. 1.50— 15.00 

Rosemont Coal Co., Ltd. 10.00 

Ideal Coal Co., Ltd. 4.00— 10.00 

Hy-Grade Coal Co., of Drumheller. . 10.00— 35.00 

New Walker Mine (J. Warneboldt) . . 2.00— 5.00 

Midland Collieries, Ltd. 10.00— 15.00 

Stahl & Wurz. free 

9 J. B. Remillard . 5.00 

10 Lakeside Coals, Ltd. 4.00 

11 Great West Coal Co. 7.00 

Marcus Coal Mines, Ltd. 10.00 

10 North American Collieries, Ltd. 

(Evansburg) . 5.00— 10.00 

12 Canadian Dinant Co., Ltd. 6.00— 10.00 


Rents of 
Other Houses 
Per Month 
2 . 00 — 10.00 
3.00— 10.00 


10.00— 30.00 


5.00 


6 . 00 — 8.00 


54. Room and Board 


The questionnaires to operators and unions also asked for 
information as to the rates charged for room and board in that 
particular locality. The following is a tabulation of the replies 
received: 

Table 110 — Room and Board, as Reported, by Mine Workers’ 
Unions. 


Division Per Month 

1 Bellevue. $45.00—$55.00 

Hillcrest. 44.00 

Blairmore. 45.00— 60.00 

2 Canmore. 55.00— 60.00 

3 Saunders West . 35.00— 40.00 

4 Brule . 48.50 

Luscar. 45.00— 50.00 

Cadorain. 50.00— 65.00 

Foothills. 37.50 

Lethbridge. 40.00 

Coalhurst. 44.00 

8 Rose-Deer. 45.00 

Jewel. 48.00 

Atlas. 42.00 

Edmonton & District Miners’ Federation— 

11 Big Valley . 40.00 

Edmonton Local 4119 . 32.00— 40.00 
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Table 111 — Room and Board, as Reported hij Operating Com¬ 
panies. 


Division Per Month 

1 Hillcrest Collieries, Ltd. $44.00 

International C. & C. Co. 46.00 

McGillivray Creek C. & C. 46.00—$60.00 

3 Brazeau. 39.00 

Bighorn & Saunders Creek. 40.00— 45.00 

Alexo Coal Co. 38.00 

4 Mountain Park . 40.00— 50.00 

Blue Diamond Coal Co. 50.00 

Cadomin Coal Co., Ltd. 50.00— 65.00 

Balkan Coal Co., Ltd. 40.00 

Vitaly Co., Ltd. 40.60— 45.00 

Luscar Collieries, Ltd. 45.00 

I. Sabotin & Co. 40.50 

5 Donaldson, C. S. Coal Co. 30.00— 45.00 

Bay Coal Co., Ltd. 42.00— 47.00 

Co-Operative Coal Co. 25.00— 35.00 

North American Colls., Ltd. (Coalhurst) . . 48.00 

Chinook Coal Co., Ltd. 37.00— 45.00 

Lethbridge Coal Co., Ltd. 86.00 

6 Ajax Coal Co. 80.00— 40.00 

Redcliff Brick & Coal Co., Ltd. 28.00— 32.00 

8 Peerless Carbon Collieries, Ltd. 36.00— 40.00 

Rose-Deer Coal Co., Ltd. 45.00 

Midland Collieries, Ltd. 32.00 

Ellis Coal Co., Ltd. 40.00— 50.00 

W. J. Anderson (Sheerness). 34.00 

Western Commercial Co., Ltd. 36.00— 40.00 

Jewel Collieries, Ltd. 36.00— 45.00 

Western Gem Coal Co., Ltd. 37.50 

Caledonian Collieries, Ltd. 37.60 

Excelsior Collieries, Ltd. 37.50 

Rosemont Coal Co., Ltd. 42.00 

Hy-Grade Coal Co., of Drumheller. 36.00— 40.00 

Ideal Coal Co., Ltd. 37.50 

Peerless Carbon Coal Mines, Ltd. 36.00— 40.00 

Stahl & Wurz . 30.00 

New Walker Mine (J. Warneboldt). 28.00— 36.00 

10 North American Collieries (Evansburg) . . 40.00— 60.00 

Lakeside Coals, Ltd. 35.00 

11 Great West Coal Co., Ltd. 32.00 

Marcus Coal Mines, Ltd. 30.00 

Canadian Coal Co., Ltd. 30.00 

Sparrow & Kelly.(Board) 10.60— 12.00 

12 Spicer Coal Co., Ltd. 30.00 

Dobell Coal Co., Ltd. 26.00— 30.00 

Canadian Dinant Co., Ltd. 30.00— 33.00 

Average, $38.22 per month. 


55. Cost of Living Budgets 

One of the questions in the union questionnaire was; “What 
do you estimate to be the cost of living for an average family of 
five persons in your mining centre or camp? Give in detail the 
living budget on which you base these estimates.” In a number of 
instances, very careful answers were received to this question; 
for example, the president of one union explained that they chose 
a committee of men with families of four, five and six who went 
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very deeply into the matter and drew up the budget and estimate. 
In questioning this official on his estimates, however, he admitted 
that certain items were a little high but said that, if they were 
reduced, the difference could easily be spent on some of the other 
items. This explanation is made in advance of presenting these 
various budgets, not with the object of casting doubt on them in 
the aggi’egate, but to show the difficulty of making up any such 
estimates. There is room for infinite variety in the constituent 
items and the workman would always advance the above argu¬ 
ment that if any one were proved to be excessive for the average 
workman others may just as well be deficient. The district offi¬ 
cials of District 18 took an interest in the compiling of a budget 
to answer this question. The Secretaiy explained that they had 
committees appointed in each local union to investigate prices at 
the stores and an average was then struck from this information 
and a family budget compiled. This budget may be described as 
being made up of estimated quantities extended at ascertained 
prices and is as follows: 

Table 112 — Mine Worker’s Family Budget, compiled by District 
Office from prices and information supplied by various min¬ 
ing camps in District No. 18, United Mine Workers of 
America. Average prices used. 

FOOD BUDGET FOR ONE WEEK 





@ 

$1.37 . . . 

. . . $0.68% 


. V 2 

lb. 

@ 

.61 ... 

... .30% 


. 1 


@ 

.26 ... 

... .25 


.v> 

bag 

@ 

.17 ... 

. . . .08% 


. 14 

lb."" 

(a) 

.63 . . 

.16 


. i 

lb. 

@ 

.18 ... 

.18 

Milk. 

.() 

cans 

@ 

.24 ... 

... 1.44 


. 12 


@ 

.34 ... 

... .17 

Butter. 


lbs. 

@ 

. 491/2 . . . 

. , . 1.48% 

Meat. 

. 7 

lbs. 

@ 

.28 1/2 . . . 

. . . 1.99 % 

Lard. 

. 2 

lbs. 

@ 

.25% . . . 

... .61 

Fish can. 


can 

@ 

. 621/2 . . . 

... .52% 

Rice. 

. 2 

lbs. 

@ 

. 121/3 . . . 

. . .26 

Corn can. 

.1 

can . 



... .23 


. 1 

lb. . 



. . . .27% 








.] 

pint 



... .16 







.] 

can . 



. . . .47% 

Flour. 

. 10 

lbs. . 



... .48 


. 1/2 

lb. 

@ 

.56 ... 

... .28 


. 6 

lbs. 

@ 

.10 ... 

... .60 


.lA 


@ 

.16 ... 

. . . .07% 


. 14 

lb. 

@ 

.66 ... 

... .33 


. I 

lb. . . 



. . . .24 


. 5 

lbs. 

@ 

.06 ... 

... .30 


. 2 

lbs. 

@ 

.40 ... 

... .80 

Syrup . 

. 14 

can 


.85 ... 

... .21 

Fish' . 

. 2 

lbs. 

@ 

.29 ... 

... .58 

Eggs. 

.3 

doz. 

@ 

.44 ... 

. . . 1.32 

Bread. 

.15 

loaves @ 

. 121/2 . . . 

. . . 1.87% 


. 1 

can . 



... .24 


. 1 

can . 



... .24 


. 1 

lb. . . 



... .19 

Strawberries. 

. 1 

can . 



... .47% 


Total Food for one week.$17.42 
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CLOTHING 


Men’s 

Suits IV 2 .$60.00 

Overcoats V 2 . 17.60 

Trousers 1 7.33 

Overalls 3 7.74 

Underwear 4 17.60 

Socks 6 6.82 

Hats 1 5.60 

Caps 1 2.25 

Shirts 4 14.60 ' 

Sweater 1 6.00 

Boots 4 31.60 

Overshoes 1 4.62 

Rubbers 1 1.55 

Gloves 2 3.50 


Total for 1 year.$185.51 

Boy’s 

Suits 1.$ 9.17 

Overcoat 1. 17.60 

Caps 2. 2.10 

Pants 2. 6.00 

Sweaters 2. 8.00 

Stockings 7. 4.13 

Shirts 3. 4.96 

Underwear 4. 9.76 

Boots 3. 13.87 

Overshoes 1. 2.00 

Rubbers 1. 1.05 

Gloves 2. 2.00 


Total for 1 year.$80.63 

Women’s 

Suit 1.$30.00 

Overcoat V 2 . 10.50 

Underwear 4. 14.00 

Stockings 6. 5.85 

Shirt, woollen 1. 10.00 

Waists 2. 9.75 


Women’s {Continued) 


House dress 2. 7.00 

Corsets 2. 6.25 

Gloves 2. 4.60 

Hats 2. 16.00 

Boots 2. 18.00 

Overshoes 1. 3.50 

Rubbers 1. 1.37 

Prints . 10 yds. 3.25 

Longcloth 10 “ . 5.76 


Total for 1 year.$146.72 

Girl’s 

Suit 1.$12.50 

Dress, gingham 2. 17.00 

Overcoat 1. 17.50 

Hats 2. 6.00 

Sweater 1. 4.75 

Underwear 4. 10.00 

Stockings 7. 5.74 

Boots 3. 16.00 

Overshoes 1. 3.00 

Rubbers 1. 1.30 

Gloves 2. 1.50 


Total for 1 year.$94.29 

Child’s 

Dress, wool 1.$ 6.00 

Dress, gingham 3. 4.60 

Overcoat 1. 6.00 

Sweater 1. 2.75 

Caps 2. 2.60 

Underwear 4. 7.00 

Stockings 8. 4.40 

Boots 3. 7,26 

Overshoes 1. 1.00 

Rubbers 1.90 

Gloves 2. 1.00 


Total for 1 year.$42.31 


SUNDRIES 


. $154.32 

Light. 21.84 

Water and Sanitation. 18.00 

Insurance, fire, doctor and hospital. 29.88 

Household renewals and washing supplies. 41.75 

School tax. 4^00 

Trade Union. ■....! isioo 

Newspapers and magazines sundry, one daily newspaper 16.00 

Wash house . 12.00 

Tools, sharpening and replacement. 24 00 

Barbenng. .; loioo 

ocnool supplies. 5.00 

Coal, 12 tons.5o!52 


$401.31 
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RECAPITULATION 

Clothing for one year. 

Food for one year, $17.42 x 52. 

All other items. 


$548.36 

905.84 

401.31 


$1,855.51 

This budget prepared by the District Office was sent out in 
mimeographed form to the locals and many of them filed it as 
their answer to the question. Others, however, submitted their 
own budgets in more or less detail and showing greater or smaller 
variations from the standard. 


Table 113 — Estimates of Cost of Living for Family of Five, as 
submitted by Mine Workers’ Unions, who did. not use official 
budget. 

U.M.W. of A.— 


Local Union at Amount 

Bellevue.$2,027.22 

Hillcrest. 1,863.92 

Blairmore. 1,863.92 

Saunders West (Recommended $1,980.00) ... $960.00 to 1,080.00 

Brule (Recommended $2,232.28). 1,634.46 

Cadomin (Recommended $1,813.80).$1,500.00 to 1,800.00 

Foothills. 1,800.00 

Lethbridge. 1,800.00 

Coalhurst. 1,989.31 

Atlas. 1,973.54 

Rose-Deer. 1,868.04 

Edmonton and District Miners’ Federation— 

Local Union at 

Big Valley. 1,589.85 

Beverly. 1,836.00 


In addition to those listed one union filed an itemized budget 
totalling $3,591.00. In this budget the amounts for food, clothing, 
rent and sundries were about the same as the official District 18 
budget but the additions included insurance premiums for acci¬ 
dent, life, annuity and endowment policies totalling $560.00 a 
year, music lessons $500.00 a year, vacation and amusements 
$525.00 a year, etc. 

The Department of Labor, Ottawa, publishes monthly in the 
Labor Gazette “the cost per week of a family budget of staple 
foods, fuel and lighting and rent in terms of the average prices 
in 60 cities in Canada.” This budget is intended to show the 
changes in the cost of the items included and not to show the 
minimum cost for an average family. It is explained in the text 
that the items included in the budget would, on the average, be 
about two-thirds of the total cost of living for a family of five. 
For April, 1925, the average grand total of this Labor Gazette 
budget is $20.83 a week or $1,083.16 a year. The same items 
in the official U.M.W.A. budget amount to $1,132.52 but, when 
we come to examine the items, the similarity is seen not to be as 
great. Taking the weekly figures we have the following com¬ 
parison : 
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Table 114— CovtjMrison of certain items of cost of living budget 
for a family of five per iveek. 


U.M.W.A. 

Ottawa (Prepared about 

Item April, 1925 that time) 

Food. $10.56 $17.42 

Fuel and lighting. 3.33 1.39 

Rent. 6.90 2.97 

Ottawa sundry item. .04 


$20.83 $21.78 

It will thus be seen that, as against the general average, the 
U.M.W.A. budget saves on rent, fuel and light but calls for an 
increased expenditure on food. The average cost of staple foods 
by provinces, as given in the Labor Gazette, shows that Alberta 
appears occasionally above but generally below the average for 
the whole country. It must be borne in mind, however, that the 
Labor Gazette figures are for prices in cities and, therefore, may 
not apply equally to the various mining communities; but, from 
a comparison of the above figures, it would seem as though the 
food item of the U.M.W.A. budget required further investigation 
either as to quantities or prices. 

The Labor Gazette says that the items listed should constitute 
about two-thirds of the total family expenditure. On this basis, 
the Ottawa estimates would work out to a yearly budget of 
$1,621.62, as against the yearly budget of $1,855..51, submitted 
by the U.M.W.A. As will be seen from the above tabulation, a 
number of the workers returned the actual cost of living as being 
below this budget figure. It was admitted in the evidence that 
a large number of men in the district did not earn anything like 
the amount indicated; but the contention was that they were, 
therefore, deprived of a number of vital necessities for the decent 
maintenance of a family. The reduction took place all around— 
in food, clothing, housing accommodation, etc. As will be seen 
by the compilation of earnings in the coal industry, a budget 
calling for $1,800.00 a year has not been within the reach of 
the majority. All of the above budgets, therefore, which call for 
more than this amount may be taken as indicating a standard, 
which they wish to attain or which they regard as a minimum 
rather than as an established fact of what the cost of living 
has been in the past. 

An attempt was made to ascertain to what extent the other 
members of a mine worker’s family assist in its support; but, 
apparently, the opportunities for such supplementary earnings 
are not very great or very widespread. The housing accommo¬ 
dation is not such that it is possible to take in roomers; and wit¬ 
nesses submitted that, at the prices charged for room and board 
in the various mining camps, this could not be looked on as a 
source of profit. In some cases other members of the family get 
positions; but it is generally by leaving home and this reduces 
the surplus available after such individual member provides for 
his or her own maintenance. Naturally, the expenses of single 
mine workmen are much less than those of the married men. 
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56. Cost of Living in Closed Camps 

Several complaints were made to the Commission about the 
cost of living in closed camps, where the Company owned the 
store; and actual comparisons in detail were promised but were 
not forthcoming. There may have been times in the past when 
this was something of a factor but, with the present day preval¬ 
ence of mail order buying and facilities for transportation by 
motor car and otherwise, the Commission has no reason to think 
that there is much to this complaint. For example, in one case 
where this matter was mentioned, the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
local union said that there were three privately-owned stores, 
which were just as near the majority of the work people as the 
Company’s stores, and, he thought, the one Company store did as 
much business as the other three combined. This business was 
done with the neighboring farming community as well as with 
the mine workers so, in this case at least, it would seem as though 
the prices at the Company-owned store or the quality of the goods 
supplied must be such as to give it the business. In a number of 
Company-owned townsites, facilities have been provided for men 
to establish their own co-operative store. In other cases, a com¬ 
mittee of the men has been given every facility to investigate the 
prices charged in comparison with prices in other similar com¬ 
munities. This seems the best method of settling a question of 
this kind. 

I. LIVING AND HOUSING GONDITIONS 

In approaching a study of the living and housing conditions 
among the mine workmen of Alberta, it is necessary to consider 
the standards to be applied. A country still relatively in the 
pioneering stage cannot be expected to show conditions compar¬ 
able to older communities. As mining settlements are for the 
most part in outlying districts, they cannot be judged by the con¬ 
veniences and amenities achieved by the towns and cities even in 
a new country. The general level reached must, therefore, be 
taken into consideration. One of the union officials put it very 
succinctly in his evidence when he said he felt bound to admit 
that the operators were drinking the same water as the men and 
had the same sanitary conditions to deal with. Only a very brief 
summary can be presented of this part of the Commission’s in¬ 
quiry which, pursued to its logical conclusion, would involve all 
the problems of civic government. It was approached by the 
method of the questionnaires to operators and unions. The re¬ 
plies cannot be set out in full detail in this report but the com¬ 
pilation of them (Appendix IV, not printed) should be examined 
by all interested in the details. Evidence on all these matters 
was brought forward at the various public hearings and will be 
found in the transcript (Appendix V, not printed). A report on 
each mining community was secured from the Department of 
Health of the province and is attached to this report as Appendix 
VII (not printed). In addition the Commission made a personal 
inspection of the living quarters at the various mines visited. 
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As might be expected, the conditions thus disclosed varied 
from fair to good in the case of the better established and older 
communities to very bad at some of the small, unprofitable mines; 
whose very existence as a business enterprise is highly precarious. 
On the average, the conditions found cannot be described as satis¬ 
factory and steps for their improvement should be taken by all 
who are directly or indirectly responsible. This includes the men 
themselves, the operators of the coal mines and the various De¬ 
partments of the Government. The greatest help towards im¬ 
provement, however, will come almost automatically with 
increased stability in the industry itself; because, no doubt, the 
desire for such improvement exists in the minds of all concerned. 
Due mainly to lack of security in his work, the employee has 
contented himself with the cheapest shelter and makeshift ar¬ 
rangements for water supply and sanitation. An operator, strug¬ 
gling to avoid bankruptcy, has postponed attention to matters 
which are only indirectly remunerative. The Government has 
been asked to show forbearance with pioneer conditions. But, in 
the opinion of this Commission, the improvement cannot be post¬ 
poned until the improvement in the industry has become an ac¬ 
complished fact; indeed the former will do much to help the 
latter. Discomfort for a man and his family constitutes a con¬ 
tinual cause of unrest and discontent. Some measure of amelior¬ 
ation must be achieved, in certain places, to bring about content¬ 
ment in the working force and that industrial peace Avhich is 
the industry’s greatest need. 

57. General Summary of Conditions 

Without attempting to enter into details, the following is 
a brief survey of the living and housing conditions throughout 
the various parts of the province. 

In the Crow’s Nest Pass District especially at a town like 
Blairmore the situation is fair to good. Even here, how-ever, 
slums have been allowed to spring up in the various “Bush 
towms,” “Slav towns,” “Shack towns,” as they are called, which 
reproduce the unsatisfactory features of the newest mining settle¬ 
ments. The better parts of these communities, however, show 
clearly that the miner is as anxious as any other class in the 
community to provide himself with proper home surroundings, 
given an opportunity to do so. 

The special feature of the settlement at Canmore has been the 
jealousy and friction between the Company’s townsite on one side 
of the river and the independent townsite on the other. As will 
be discussed later in connection wdth ComiDany-owmed townsites, 
the difficulties of financing the various utilities created a disparity 
between these two communities. 

In the Lethbridge District, also, the living and housing con¬ 
ditions in most of the mining camps are found to be fair, 
especially in respect to housing; but there are complaints as to 
the water supply and sanitation. 

In the Drumheller area, as might perhaps be expected from its 
age as a mining district and the highly seasonal nature of the 
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operation, are to be found some of the worst living and housing 
conditions within the province. The mines are scattered over a 
wide area and the physical features also militate against a proper 
centralization of housing, sanitation and water systems. In the 
town of Drumheller itself, a serious effort has been made to im¬ 
prove conditions and provide housing for the workmen but, in 
the outlying districts, the short periods of employment seem to 
have precluded the workmen from building themselves anything 
more than the barest shelters by way of houses. In his evidence, 
the Secretary-Treasurer of Atlas Local stated that a survey of 
the membership showed 28% living in one and two-roomed shacks 
of an average dimension of 13 ft. 6 ins. x 12 ft. 7 ins., containing 
sometimes seven persons and on the average three persons; 95% 
of the membership were dependent on the water cart system. The 
sanitary arrangements are very primitive and it was reported to 
the Commission that this community is especially prone to epi¬ 
demics. To relieve the picture, mention should be made of the 
camp at Rosedale, which is maintained by the Company and pro¬ 
vides good housing and sanitary conditions for its workmen. 

Except when overcrowded with workmen, the mines at Nor- 
degg furnish a good example of a Company-owned townsite. The 
Company there has 60 cottages with baths, water closets and 
water and sewer connections. The other cottages owned by the 
Company have water faucets located at convenient points outside 
and have proper sanitary arrangements. Complaint as to this 
camp had to do with times of peak production when these cottages 
proved inadequate and recourse has at times been had to tents. 

The position at the main mines on the Alberta Coal Branch 
may also be described as fair to good, the best conditions being 
found where the Company controls the townsite and builds the 
houses. Improvements will be made with time to the water sup¬ 
ply and sanitation in these places. 

For a number of the mines around Edmonton, the workmen 
live either in the city or in the town of Beverly. The outlying 
mines partake of the general characteristics where, like all the 
small mines scattered throughout the province, conditions can 
only be described as fair to bad or very bad. 

58. Housing Recommendations 

The Commission considers the following as a minimum that 
should be insisted on, even at the present stage of the development 
of the mining industry of this province. 

When a coal mining property is to be opened up, in places 
remote from a town or village, and where it is impossible for the 
employees to find housing accommodation in a community already 
established, it should be compulsory on the Company or persons 
opening the mine to provide adequate housing accommodation. 
In the early stages of development, this rnay take the form of 
bunk-houses. In many cases it is not possible, until the prelim¬ 
inary work is done, to decide just where the mine will be perman¬ 
ently opened up or what is a suitable and convenient place for a 
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townsite and the extent of the housing accommodation required. 
It would, therefore, be difficult to make housing regulations cov¬ 
ering this stage of development and the accommodation must of 
necessity be somewhat primitive. When this stage has passed, 
however, buildings suitable for families should be provided and 
the use of bunk-houses be discontinued. It is perhaps a little 
difficult to set a hard and fast limit but, generally speaking, a 
period not exceeding two years might be allowed from the com¬ 
mencement of operations until proper housing accommodation is 
provided. During the time when bunk-houses are used, they 
should be under very strict inspection and regulation. Many 
complaints have reached the Commission on this ground and, 
whoever is directly concerned in the care of these buildings, the 
operator of the mine must be held ultimately responsible for 
their condition and the regulations which seem in themselves to 
be adequate should be more rigidly enforced by inspection. 

This brings up the question of closed and open camps. There 
may be exceptions but, as a rule, the coal company is out of pocket 
or at best breaks even on building and maintaining dwellings or 
running a store and both are undertaken, in the first instance, 
from the necessity of providing for their workmen. By doing so, 
however, the Company adds the relationships of landlord and re¬ 
tail merchant to that of employer and draws on itself the accumu¬ 
lated grievances and friction resulting therefrom. The men feel 
that the ownership of the houses by the Company cramps their 
freedom of action. In addition to the Company-owned houses, 
therefore, these objections both sentimental and real to “closed 
camps” make it advisable that building lots on the townsite or 
on other land, set aside for this purpose, should be sold or leased 
to employees to build houses for themselves. However, on account 
of the difficulty of financing with the uncertainty as to employ¬ 
ment, it cannot be made obligatory on the part of an employee to 
build a residence for himself and his family. 

After the suggested two year period has passed, hotels or 
boarding houses should be provided for single men replacing the 
bunk-houses. The townsite, whether Company owned or privately 
owned or both, should be planned with a view to compactness, so 
as to permit of economy in the installation of water and light 
systems and other conveniences. There should be building regu¬ 
lations, preventing the building of shacks or poorly constructed 
houses and a plan of all buildings to be used as dwellings should 
be submitted to the proper authority for approval before the 
buildings are erected. No one should be allowed to put up dwell¬ 
ing houses on any other part of the property. 

Perhaps mention should be made of a suggestion put before 
the Commission for a scheme of Government housing in coal 
mining camps, the workman moving to another camp to carry 
vdth him in some way the credit for what he had already paid iii 
on a house. This plan is mentioned only to dismiss it as imprac¬ 
tical and unnecessary. Apart from all other considerations, the 
Government could not be expected to do this for one class in the 
community unless prepared to do it for all others. 
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59. Water Supply Recommendations 

Where practicable, a water system with pipes conveying water 
to each building should be provided. The installation of each 
such system is an engineering problem and the operating company 
can only be expected to make the necessary expenditure on its 
own property. The installation of a water system to privately 
owned property becomes a community problem, similar to that in 
any other town or village in the province, and can only be under¬ 
taken where the community is able to finance it. In a properly 
planned compact settlement, however, the extension to privately 
owned properties of a system installed by the Company for its 
own use will present the minimum of financing and other diffi¬ 
culties. Where a water system is impracticable and the supply 
is obtained from a water cart, each dwelling should be required 
to provide a suitable barrel or other container. 

60. Sanitation Recommendations 

Hotels and boarding houses should have water closets and 
septic tanks. All outside closets should be provided with boxes 
which can be removed and burned at frequent intervals. No 
earth closets should be allowed. A garbage can with tight lid 
should be supplied to each house and a regular system adopted 
for emptying same, with regulations requiring all garbage to be 
placed in these cans and a penalty for omission. In a closed 
camp, the Company should be responsible for water supply and 
sanitary conditions under the Government authority. 

61. General Plan 

In the opinion of the Commission, the necessary supervision 
of the laying out of a new townsite, the regulating of the build¬ 
ings and the control over the various matters involved can best 
be secured by setting up each as a scheme under the Town Plan¬ 
ning Act of the province. It is possible that that Act may require 
amendment in minor particulars but, on its broad lines, it affords 
just the machinery for the purpose. It also provides the method 
for improving conditions in existing localities. Under it, a wide 
area can be taken in and made to conform. It is specially de¬ 
signed to care for the problem of marginal settlements which 
otherwise prove a menace to a community. If such regulations 
are to be strictly enforced on new operations, it follows, as a 
matter of course, that the older communities must be made to 
conform, because these improvements will entail some expeditures 
which in fairness, all should be called upon to meet. 

The Commission cannot too strongly express its views that the 
plea of pioneering conditions should now be disregarded. It is 
time that the minimum requirements of health, decency and com¬ 
fort should be enforced on all without discrimination. If this 
be done, the relative positions will remain roughly as before. The 
aggregate effect on the cost of coal, which might conceivably be 
detrimental in competitive markets, will, in the opinion of the 
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Commission, be almost negligible in the first instance and will be 
more than offset by the contentment and stabilization that will be 
introduced into the ranks of the mine workmen and by the re¬ 
sulting general improvement in the labor relations throughout the 
industry. 

The Commission recommends, therefore, that along some such 
broad general lines as laid down above a separate study be im¬ 
mediately undertaken by experts, in co-operation with all con¬ 
cerned, to fix upon and thereafter give effect to the much needed 
improvements in the living and housing conditions of mine work¬ 
men throughout the province. 


J. EDUCATION 


The Commission secured from the Department of Education 
a statement, as at the close of the year 1924, of the number of 
rooms and the enrolment of pupils at various schools which serve 
the mining population. This list is by no means complete and 
the figures for enrolment include in varying degrees others than 
the children of mine workers. It will be of interest to append 
the list: 


Table 115 — Statement by the Department of Education of school 
facilities at some of the mining centres. 


Mining Division 

School District 


No. of 

Enrolment 

No. and Name 

and No. 


Rooms 

for 1924 

1. Crowsnest— 

Blairmore. 

628 

13 

532 


Bellevue. 

1336 

10 

410 


Coleman. 

1216 

15 

692 


Hillcrest Mines. 

1916 

8 

318 


Lundbreck. 

1571 

1 

43 


Pincher Creek. 

121 

8 

270 

2. Canmore— 

Canmore. 

168 

6 

226 

3. Brazeau— 

Alexo. 

Harlech.1 

3999 

1 

11 


West Saunders.1 

Nordegg. 

3211 

6 


4. Mountain Park- 




Brule. 

A. C. Branch. 

3537 

4 

159 


Balkan.1 

Blackstone.r 

8212 

1 

17 


Lovett. J 

Coal Valley. 

1063 

1 

31 


Mercoal.) 

Coalspur.J 

3674 

1 

23 


Cadomin. 

3896 

3 

118 


Luscar. 

4184 

2 

54 


Mountain Park. 

3384 

3 

84 
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Mining Division 
No. and Name 
5. Lethbridge— 


6. Medicine Hat- 

7. Brooks— 

8. Drumheller— 


9. Ardley— 


School District Number Enrolment 


and No. 


of Rooms 

for 1924 

Coalgate. 

Commerce. 

■ ■ ■ 1 2894 

2 

103 

Diamond City .... 

. ... 1861 

1 

66 

Hardieville. 

. . .. 4069 

4 

165 

Lethbridge. 

... . 51 

59 

2523 

Magrath. 

... . 620 

12 

484 

Raymond . 

.... 700 

15 

1 

666 

16 

Boundary Creek . . 

.... 1838 

Cardston. 

.... 457 

13 

673 

Comrey. 

. ... 2250 

1 

11 

Lucky Strike. 

. ... 2589 

1 

17 

Manyberries. 

Con. 44 

3 

119 

Milk River. 

Elcan. 

Con. 28 

4 

149 

Barnwell.Con. f 

4 

97 

Taber. 

.... 933 

13 

571 

Medicine Hat .... 

. . . . 76 

66 

2929 

Redcliff. 

. . .. 2283 

6 

298 

Bassano. 

. ... 2131 

5 

213 

Eyremore. 

Bow. 

■ ■ ■ 1 2107 

1 

19 

Champion. 

Con. 40 

5 

190 

Carmangay. 

. . .. 2087 

3 

100 

Long Coulee . 

.. . . 1531 

1 

29 

Midlandvale. 

Drumheller .. 

■ ■ ■ j- 2472 

25 

1198 

Nacmine. 

Aerial. 

... . 3771 

2 

60 

144 

Rosedale Village . . 

■ ■ 1 3751 

4 

Wayne. 

.... 3467 

4 

176 

Big Valley. 

. . .. 2545 

6 

292 

Morrin. 

. .. . 2513 

2 

81 

Rowley. 

. ... 2680 

2 

56 

Rumsey. 

. ... 2019 

2 

63 

Scollard. 

Con. 76 

2 

48 

Three Hills Village 

. . .. 3048 

4 

174 

Twining. 

Three Hills. 

■ ■ '1 1730 

1 

27 

Carbon . 

. . .. 1218 

3 

136 

Craigmyle. 

... . 2661 

3 

85 

Delia. 

.... 3261 

3 

121 

Forcena. 

. . .. 3884 

1 

17 

Garden Plain. 

. . .. 2941 

1 

19 

Hanna . 

.... 2912 

8 

456 

Sheerness. 

. . .. 2214 

1 

36 

Huxley. 

. . . . 1575 

2 

49 

Lousana . 

Con. 38 

3 

100 

Trochu Valley .... 

. . .. 1742 

4 

144 

Castor. 

. ... 2194 

6 

220 

Erskine. 

. . .. 1493 

3 

104 

Gadsby. 

Con. 21 

3 

117 

Halkirk. 

... . 2162 

3 

92 

Nevis. 

. . .. 1003 

1 

33 

Stettler. 

. . .. 1475 

11 

437 

Alix. 

Con. 12 

4 

128 
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Mining Division 

School District 


Number 

Enrolment 

No. and Name 

and No. 


of Rooms 

for 1924 

9. Ardley— 

Conthmed. 

Ardlev. 

Great Bend. 

....I 
Con. f 

42 

o 

O 

100 


Delburne. 

. Con. 

37 

3 

107 


Donalda. 


57 

4 

148 


Foreman. 


1466 

1 

22 


Forestburg. 

. Con. 

45 

5 

198 


Galahad. 


62 

4 

131 


Halcourt. 


2835 

1 

13 


Heisler .. 


3710 

2 

70 


Kelsey. 


4173 

1 

25 

10. Pembina— 


Wabaniun. 


2843 

1 

34 


Evansburg. 


2902 

3 

137 

11. Edmonton— 


Beverly. 


2292 

6 

384 


Clover Bar Village 


4174 

2 

44 


Namao. 

Sturgeon . 

■■■■( 

24 

2 

70 


Cardiff. 


2116 

1 

70 

12. Tofield— 


Camrose. 


1315 

15 ^ 

626 


Dinant. 


2448 

1 

40 


Roundhill Village . 


2234 

2 

80 


Tofield. 


1939 

5 

203 

13. Peace River— 


Halcourt. 


2835 

1 

13 


Sexsmith. 


3600 

2 

67 


Numerous complaints of the inadequacy of the educational ar¬ 
rangements have reached the Commission, by way of the replies 
to the Union Questionnaire and through the evidence of witnesses 
at sessions. In some cases, it was found that the condition com¬ 
plained of had since been remedied but it is nevertheless a fact 
that, like everything else connected with the coal mining industry 
of Alberta, the irregularity of operation reflects itself in diffi¬ 
culties regarding education. Workmen and their families flock 
to the mining centres in the winter time and overcrowd the 
schools. Even the poll tax of $4.00 a head cannot be collected 
from those who are paying school taxes elsewhere. The taxpay¬ 
ers, therefore, of the school districts where these seasonal mines 
are situated have a heavy burden financial and otherwise thrust 
on them. Efforts are made to meet the situation by increasing 
the number of scholars to a room, letting some of the children 
come in the morning and some in the afternoon, etc. 


1 Government regulations for the leasing of coal 

lands include provisions that the lessee shall pay all school taxes 
on the lands and, further, that, if the mine operations create a 
centre ot population, comprising persons of school age and a 
schom district is thereupon created, the lessee shall provide a 
suitable site a,nd erect and maintain, during the currency of the 
lease, a school house for the accommodation of all such persons. 
Many of the larger operators in the province, being the chief or 

of the school teachers and the 
er expenses of the school, although the mine workers are sup- 
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posed to contribute. It is not in camps such as these that the 
chief difficulty as to education occurs but in the mines producing 
coal for the domestic trade, where the ordinary school facilities 
are over-taxed by the winter rush. 

As in the general matter of living and housing conditions, im¬ 
provement in educational facilities will be secured by anything 
that adds stability to the coal industry. Meantime the education 
of mine workers’ children is part of the general problem of edu¬ 
cation in the province and must be treated as such. 

K. STRIKES AND CONCILIATION 

62. History of Strikes in Alberta 

The Commission does not consider that it would serve any 
useful purpose to give anything like a complete account of the 
strikes that have, in the past, occurred in the coal mines of Al¬ 
berta and only a brief general statement will be made. The major 
disturbances have been as follows: 

In 1905 at Lethbridge over recognition of the union, a very 
bitter struggle lasting about 9 months. 

In 1907 over the renewal of the agreement, lasting for a few 
weeks. 

In 1909 over the renewal of the agreement, lasting 3 months. 

In 1911 over the renewal of the agreement, lasting 8 months 
and, in some places, nine months. 

In 1917 over the renewal of the agreement, lasting 3 months. 

In 1919, called by the 0. B. U., affecting all the larger mines 
in District 18, lasting 3 months. 

In 1922, over the renewal of the agreement, lasting from April 
1st to August 28th, or practically 5 months. 

In 1924, over the renewal of the agreement, lasting from April 
1st to end of October, or 7 months; the strike lasted to the end 
of October although the agreement was dated October 10th, 1924. 

The agreement of March 31st, 1915, was negotiated without 
cessation of work and the readjustment at August 14th, 1916, 
was likewise not accompanied by any cessation of work, except 
at one or two mines for a few days. With the exception of these 
and some other adjustments that were made during Mr. 
Armstrong’s regime, it will thus be seen that, on each occasion 
of the making of an agreement, there has been a more or less 
prolonged strike. 

In addition to these major struggles, however pithead strikes 
have been extremely numerous. For example, it w'as stated in 
evidence that, for the period from March 31st, 1919, to March 
31st, 1920, there were 58 pit-head strikes throughout District 18 
and, for the ensuing year, from March 31st, 1920, to March 31st, 
1921, there were 38 of these pit-head strikes. 

It is usual, in giving statistics of strikes, to record the num¬ 
ber of working days lost and even the loss in wages; for example. 
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the Labor Gazette states that the 1922 strike involved 7,538 
employees (including south-eastern British Columbia) for a dura¬ 
tion of 124 working days and with a time loss of 931,960 working 
days. Similarly, the 1924 strike was recorded by the Labor 
Gazette as involving 7,403 employees for a duration in working 
days of 169 and a time loss in working days of l,224,lo9. The 58 
pithead strikes above referred to are stated to have caused a 
total loss of 502,405 working days and a loss of $2,500,000 in 
wages. Under Alberta conditions, it is quite misleading to dis¬ 
cuss strikes in terms of total loss of working days or total loss 
of wages; for the very simple reason that, for considerable por¬ 
tions of the time involved, the miners would not have been 
working, if there had been no strike. There is great loss con¬ 
nected with these strikes but, due to the normal irregularity of 
operation, the exact measure of that loss must be taken at some¬ 
thing considerably less than the full period of days multiplied by 
the full number of employees involved. Another disturbing factor 
in such a calculation of absolute loss arises from the increased 
production in order to lay up stocks in anticipation of a strike, 
and the tendency to increased production after the strike, in 
order to replenish such stocks. This is particularly true of the 
mines supplying the railways; although, following the 1924 
strike, owing to the price basis being still too high, the expected 
orders for replenishment did not materialize. 

63. Pithead Strikes 

To deal first with pit-head strikes; in theory, there should be 
none of such strikes and, in practice, there are a great many. 
Under the various agreements, there are no imaginable circum¬ 
stances in which a pit-head strike is justified. The proper pro¬ 
cedure is laid down as will be discussed in greater detail a little 
later. The question arises, therefore, why the machinery, thus 
devised by both parties at the time of the making of an agree¬ 
ment, fails to function as designed. The only answer is that 
feelings become heated to a point where judgment ceases to rule. 
This condition, again, may be ascribed to the friction of day to 
day relations already referred to which, if allowed to continue, 
culminates in an outburst. The pit-head strike is always against 
the publicly expressed policy of district headquarters and often 
continues in strict defiance of district orders. 

The references already made in this chapter to sundry wage 
and working conditions will give an idea of the complexity of the 
relationship between operators and workmen within the industry; 
and, with this complexity, arise the opportunities of misunder¬ 
standings and petty grievances. A very fruitful cause of these 
local disputes lies in indefinite promises, which easily become to 
the workman’s mind broken promises. It would be far better for 
the operator to take whatever time and trouble is necessary to 
settle, definitely in advance, the bargain for the particular work 
involved and to get to the bottom of the grievance and see 
whether it cannot be remedied. The machinery for adjusting 
grievances, as it existed under the old agreements between the 
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Western Canada Coal Operators’ Association and the U.M.W. of 
A., District 18, may be seen at a glance from the following 
diagram; 


Table 116 — Alberta machinery for adjusting disputes wider old 
agreements Western Canada Coal Operators’ Association 
and U.M.W.A., District 18. 


Mine Worker-—-^Mine Foreman 


Pit Committee-Mine Superintendent 

or Manager 


District Office-—Association’s 

U.M.W.A. Commissioner 


Two District Officers 
One Representative 
of Local Union 


■General Manager of Co. 
One nominated by him 
and Commissioner 



Independent Chairman, 
by agreement or appointment by 
Minister of Labor, Ottawa, and 
the same six, three on each side. 


The above are the steps laid down by the agreement. In prac¬ 
tice there was often an appeal by the Pit Committee to the Gen¬ 
eral Manager before the matter was referred to the respective 
District Offices. 

Under the new individual agreements, this machinery for the 
settlement of disputes has necessarily been somewhat modified, 
for the most part by omitting any reference beyond the Pit Com¬ 
mittee and the General Manager. In some cases, however, an 
Appeal Committee is set up by bringing in an independent Chair¬ 
man, to be selected by agreement or appointed by the Minister of 
Labor. The machinery, thus provided, seems adequate and all 
that remains is to establish the habit of having recourse to it. 
The Commissioner of the Operators’ Association stated that, in 
a year, from 20 to 25 cases would get as far as his office, of 
which, perhaps, three or four, on an average, would require an 
independent Chairman. 
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In connection with such minor disputes, therefore, the Com¬ 
mission finds that the requirements are an earnest determination 
on both sides to use the existing machinery and an equally sin¬ 
cere effort to dispose of each dispute as it arises so that heated 
feelings have no time to develop. 

64. Strikes for Recognition of the Union 

The U.S. Commission found that many of the bitterest strikes 
occurred over recognition of the union and they also found that 
the loss on account of strikes was considerably greater in union 
than in non-union fields, as the following table from their report 
will show: 

Table 117 —Working time in union and non-union states as given 
by the U.S. Coal Commission. Average time, per year, 
worked and lost 1905-14, a period including jive “even” years 
of ivage negotiations and five “odd” years. Strike losses 
occur chiefly in the even years. 



Days 

Days Lost 
Account 

Days Lost 
Account 


Worked 

Strikes 

Other Causes 

Union States — 

Arkansas. 

157 

34 

117 

Illinois. 

189 

25 

94 

Indiana. 

185 

13 

110 

Iowa. 

211 

8 

89 

Kansas. 

192 

24 

92 

Missouri. 

186 

24 

98 

Ohio. 

177 

28 

103 

Oklahoma. 

179 

28 

101 

M ixed: 

Pennsylvania. 

2S3 

6 

69 

'Non-Union States: 

Alabama. 

2.37 

2 

69 

Kentucky (partly union) .... 

201 

2 

106 

Maryland. 

245 

0 

63 

New Mexico. 

253 

0 

55 

Utah. 

254 

0 

64 

Virginia. 

240 

0 

68 

West Virginia. 

221 

2 

85 


In the foregoing brief history of strikes in Alberta, it will be 
seen that the nine months’ strike in 1905 at Lethbridge was over 
recognition of the union. As recently as January, 1926, accord¬ 
ing to press reports, the officials of the Mine Workers of Canada 
proposed to call a similar strike at certain mines in Drumheller 
.but failed to get the support of the membership. 

65. Strikes Over Main Agreement 

The brief history above shows that, in Alberta as elsewhere, 
the major disturbances occur at the time of the termination of 
an agreement and in the attempt to secure a new one. There is, 
at such times, an obvious and unavoidable conflict of desires. In 
considering suggestions to obviate serious disturbance or to min¬ 
imize its effect, too great emphasis cannot be laid on the neces¬ 
sity of preventing accumulations of petty grievances, in the ways 
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already referred to. The rule should be never to allow a dispute 
to hang over. Both operators and mine workmen should strive 
for this. Most effective machinery for dealing with such matters 
is found in the Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 
which was created in 1918. This Board has been so successful 
that similar arrangements have recently been made to take in 
other classes of railway employees. The original agreement con¬ 
stituting Board of Adjustment No. 1 has been modified slightly, 
the present agreement in force being dated 15th April, 1921. It 
is made between the Railway Association of Canada, acting for 
the two main railway systems and 9 other railway companies, on 
the one hand, and six employees’ organizations—locomotive en¬ 
gineers ; locomotive firemen and engine men; railway conductors; 
railroad train men; railroad telegraphers; and maintenance of 
way employees and railway shop laborers. The Board consists 
of 12 members, 6 selected by the Railway Association of Canada 
and compensated by it and 6 selected by the executive officials of 
the organizations of emi^loyees and compensated by such organ¬ 
izations. Up to November last, this Board had rendered deci¬ 
sions in more than 262 cases; and it has never been necessary to 
invoke action under the article of the agreement which provides 
for the appointment of a referee, in case a maj ority vote cannot 
be obtained. The decisions rendered have been accepted by the 
parties concerned. Demands for general reductions or increases 
in wages have never been dealt with by the Board. A sentence in 
a letter, forwarding reports of this Board, is well worth 
quoting in full: “The association of senior officials of the Com¬ 
panies and the labor organizations in joint deliberation has un¬ 
doubtedly brought about a more considerate attitude and greater 
mutual respect and understanding on the part of the different 
interests concerned.” 

The counterpart of this successful piece of adjustment machin¬ 
ery could only be set up for the coal industry of the province of 
Alberta, if and when both operators and workmen were effect¬ 
ively organized on provincial lines. A reference to it is intro¬ 
duced hei’e to illustrate the importance of making a sharp division 
between the major wage negotiations and the adjustment of de¬ 
tails in the day to day working out of the agreements. 

It would be a great thing, then, if at the expiration of an 
agreement, there was nothing left to discuss but the question of 
wages. This is a matter which each man understands and on which 
he can make up his mind without difficulty. If other matters 
are interjected, a feeling may easily be engendered that there is 
a matter of union principle at stake, if, indeed, the issue be not 
further complicated with theories of political economy and the 
constitution of society. 

The United States Coal Commission states that it regards the 
publicity of facts as very important and that its investigators 
found the bitterest feelings aroused by rumors of tremendous 
profits in the very mines that were struggling for financial exis¬ 
tence. In Chapter V of this Report—on operators’ profits 
and losses—there is a discussion of the reasons for operators 
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wishing to keep private their own business affairs and the way 
in which that desire is recognized even in the most advanced 
labor legislation. It is a question, however, whether what might 
possibly be risked by a full disclosure of the actual position 
would not be more than compensated by the gain in frankness 
during wage negotiations. Within whatever limits, then, may be 
imposed by other considerations, the Commission would urge the 
supreme importance of dealing with facts known to and accepted 
by both sides. 

Beyond these general suggestions, two specific remedies for 
strikes have been proposed from time to time and may be re¬ 
ferred to briefly: 

Nationalization of Mines: This will be dealt with more fully 
in the discussion of general problems but, meantime, there is no 
proof that strikes are done away with by State control of an 
industry. 

Comqmlsory Settlement: No successful application of this 
principle has come before the attention of the Commission. Sev¬ 
eral of the witnesses were emphatic in stating that the workmen 
would not forego their right to strike and there are obvious dif¬ 
ficulties in attempting to enforce conditions of operation on an 
unwilling operator. The Commission is not prepared to recom¬ 
mend either of these remedies. 

The operation of the conciliation machinery, which has existed 
in the Dominion of Canada for some years, namely, the Lemieux 
Act, has recently been interfered with by the decision of the 
Privy Council declaring it to be ultra vires as applied to civil 
rights under provincial control. After this decision, all of the 
provinces except Nova Scotia withheld action to allow the Do¬ 
minion Government to amend the Lemieux Act. Last session 
this Act was amended to make it apply to what by the B.N.A. 
Act are made Dominion matters, to alien corporations, to those 
incorporated by Dominion charter, to such matters as the Parlia¬ 
ment of Canada declares to be of general interest or a national 
emergency, to disputes not within the exclusive provincial .iuris- 
diction and to anything which a province may legislate to bring 
under the Act. This amendment was assented to on June 12th, 
1925, and the Provincial Legislature has not met since. As ac¬ 
tive negotiations are under way regarding this matter, the Com¬ 
mission has not thought it necessary to go very deeply into it but 
is of the opinion that either by passing its own Industrial Dis¬ 
putes Act or by arranging in some such way as the above to 
make the Dominion Act effective within the province, no time 
should be lost in re-establishing this type of conciliation machin¬ 
ery which, in the opinion of many observers, is held to be the 
most successful yet devised for the purpose. 

In addition the Commission would make the following definite 
suggestions: 

Instead of the 30 day period now allowed by the agreements, 
negotiations should start 60 days before the termination of those 
agreements. If a settlement satisfactory to both parties has not 
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been reached in 30 days, it should be obligatory on them to call 
for a Board under the Industrial Disputes Act. When that 
Board has announced its findings, arrangements should be made 
for a compulsory ballot on them by the rank and file of the work¬ 
men concerned. 

If this greater length of time to negotiate and the compulsory 
investigation of the matter prove ineffective, more expensive and 
elaborate machinery will be required, such as an independent body 
continuously investigating and publishing the facts. 

All that is in the minds of this Commission to suggest, there¬ 
fore, is the simplification of the decision that has to be reached 
in these all-important matters and a clear statement of the facts 
to be decided without interfering with the freedom of that deci¬ 
sion by the major parties concerned. Both should realize, how¬ 
ever, the disastrous effects of strikes on their industry. Time 
and again throughout the present investigation, the Commission 
has been met with the statement that the 1924 strike had killed 
this, that and the other market, which was going to be very 
difficult to recover. Even to the extent to which the result was 
a shifting of business from one district to the other within the 
province, it was not satisfactory. If both sides would realize 
that continuity of output is the great essential to prosperity for 
both, they would each be prepared to make concessions to ensure 
peace in the industry. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

LEGISLATION AND GOVERNMENTAL ACTIVITIES 

A. ALBERTA MINES ACT AND BRANCH 

1. The Mines Act of the Province of Alberta 

The Mines Act, practically in its present form, was passed at 
the Spring session of the Legislature in 1913 and came into effect 
on August 1st of that year. It was the result of a Commission 
of three, one representing the employers, one labor and one the 
Government. The chief model used was the British Act, of 1909, 
with such modifications as, in the opinion of the Commission re¬ 
ferred to were thought necessary to fit conditions here. The 
British Act on which the Alberta Act was modelled was itself 
the result of numerous commissions on each individual subject, 
such as timbering, explosives, ventilation, haulage, etc. Local 
records are incomplete; but statistics in other countries seem to 
show that the coal miner is subject to an average health hazard 
but to a higher accident hazard than the workers in most other 
industries. The chief object of legislation such as the Mines 
Act is safety. 

In reply to the criticism, expressed by some, that the coal in¬ 
dustry of Alberta was handicapped by being required to carry 
on under an act passed for an old established country like Great 
Britain, the Chief Inspector pointed out that, no matter how 
young the industry might be, there was the same liability to 
accidents here. Indeed, he might have gone farther and said that 
there was more liability and greater need for safety precautions. 
As to the British legislation, the Sankey Commission stated that 
the rate of accidents in Great Britain was lower than the rate 
in any other principal coal producing country; the Government 
had followed the practice of the most progressive collieries and 
prescribed it for the remainder. Befoi’e proceeding to a number 
of suggestions and minor criticisms, it will be well to record that 
this Commission, in the replies to the questionnaires and in the 
evidence, received general commendation of the Mines Act. Op¬ 
erators stated that rightly interpreted it was a beneficial and 
necessary law. 

This commendation of the Act, wRile very general, was not 
universal. One criticism on the part of the operators was its 
tendency, in their opinion, to increase the cost of production. 
This feature has been discussed elsewhere. One or two operatoi’s 
thought there were too many laws as to safety appliances; and 
that these should be left more to the good sense of the Mine Man¬ 
ager, who was taking all the risks along with the workmen and 
was not going to do anything to create a menace or a danger to 
himself. It clearly would not be wise to rely altogether on the 
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individual management. On the analogy of the British practice 
stated above, the Government must see that good management 
in these respects is made universal. The chief general criticism 
of the Act was that what was, perhaps, necessary in certain 
districts in the province^ might be irksome and unnecessary else¬ 
where; and the suggestion was made for zones with variations 
in the regulations. At the present time, the Act and regulations 
make a discrimination, not between districts but between con¬ 
ditions, many things being required in safety lamp mines which 
do not apply to mines which are allowed to use open lights. The 
Commission thinks that this is the only safe line to draw. A 
number of specific suggestions will now be taken up in the order 
of the section of the Mines Act to which they apply: 

Hours of Labor: Section 8 provides, with certain exceptions, 
that no workman shall be below ground in a mine, for the pur¬ 
pose of his work or of going to or from his work, for more 
than 8 hours during any consecutive 24 hours. One or two 
replies to the Union Questionnaire suggested this be changed to 
a 6-hour day and even to a 5-day week. On the other hand, 
some operators would like to have machine runners work more 
than 8 hours in certain circumstances. As stated in discussing 
hours of labor (Chapter VII., Section 30), this Commission has 
no recommendation to make in this matter. 

Register of Hours Worked: Sections 9 and 10 deal with re¬ 
cording the hours worked and give the workmen a right to ap¬ 
point someone to observe the times of lowering and raising. A 
book is to be kept in which, among other things, are to be en¬ 
tered the cases in which any workman is below ground for more 
than the time fixed by the Act and the cause thereof. The Com¬ 
mission found a dispute at one mine as to the right of the work¬ 
men’s representative—in this case the check weighman—to look 
at the regular lamp book in which was entered the time of each 
workman’s receiving and returning his lamp. This book appar¬ 
ently was distinct from another book in which were entered the 
total number going to work at a certain time. There is a provi¬ 
sion later on in the Mines Act (Section 91) which says that 
“anyone having the written authority of the Chief Inspector” 
may see the books but, by the construction of the section this is 
limited to books kept in connection with the general provisions, 
being Sections 58 to 91. It seems logical to this Commission 
that the right to be present for observation given by Section 10 
should carry with it the right to examine the book required to 
be kept by Section 9 and that Section 10 should be amended to 
provide for this. 

Provisional Certificates: Sections 26 and 28 deal with pro¬ 
visional certificates to act as overman and, in its latest form, this 
provisional certificate requires the holder to have a third-class 
certificate granted under the Mines Act if more than 5 persons 
are employed in the mine and, even so, not more than 10 persons 
may be employed. In any case, all shots fired in the mines for 
which such a provisional certificate is granted must be fired by 
the holder of the certificate. A number of suggestions were made 
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for a much stricter method of granting these certificates or for 
their discontinuance altogether. This brings, up the whole prob¬ 
lem of the very small mines throughout the province; and dis¬ 
cussion will be postponed until Chapter IX. dealing with such 
matters. 

Paymeiit of Wages Fortnightly: Section 34 provides that all 
wages shall be paid on Saturda,y and at least once a fortnight. 
If Saturday is a holiday, they are to be paid on the Friday be¬ 
fore. As discussed in the chapter on Labor Relations (Chapter 
VII., Section 24), some of the unions put forward a request for 
the payment of wages weekly. On the other hand, many opera¬ 
tors desired payment twice a month to conform with the book¬ 
keeping imposed on them by the making of monthly returns and 
by the general commercial practice of the country. This matter 
has been more fully discussed in the chapter above referred to 
and certain alternatives suggested. 

Payment by Weight or Measurement: Section 35 provides 
for payment of contract men by weight or measurement. The 
strong desire of union witnesses for all payments to be made by 
weight, which is the almost universal custom, has likewise been 
fully discussed in the chapter on Labor Relations (Chapter VIL, 
Section 28), and the Commission has no definite recommenda¬ 
tion to make. 

Check Weighman: Sections 37-41 deal with the appointment 
of a check weighman or checker and the privileges and respon¬ 
sibilities of such officials. Section 37, Subsection 2 reads: “The 
check weigher shall be a practical working miner of at least 
three years’ experience, etc.” This is interpreted to mean work¬ 
ing at the particular mine in question at the time of his election. 
The union has been endeavoring, for some years, to have this 
restriction removed so that they can appoint whom they see fit 
to act as check weighman. They state quite frankly that they 
desire this change in order that they may find a place for a man 
who, otherwise would not be employed at that mine. The check 
weighman is an employee of the local organization, which elects 
him and fixes his rate of pay. This is thought to give him a 
certain independent standing and, for this reason, nine times out 
of ten, he is one of the members of the pit committee. As such 
and for general reasons, it would seem desirable that he should 
have an acquaintance with the mine, which is ensured by stipu¬ 
lating that he shall be working in it at the time of his election. 
There would seem no doubt that the provisions of the Act as 
now interpreted are sufficient to secure a weighman who is en¬ 
tirely satisfactory as such. To allow the desired change would 
open the way to the use of this section for an indirect purpose; 
and this might often prove a source of friction. The present pro¬ 
vision for the appointment of a check weigher seems quite satis¬ 
factory. 

A suggestion was made that the miners’ representative or 
check weighman be allowed to weigh the cars alternately with 
the Company’s weighman. The desire behind this suggestion 
would be equally well satisfied by the installation of an automatic 
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weighing machine. No proof was brought forward that the Com¬ 
pany weighman required checking up in the way suggested. 

Some dissatisfaction was expressed because all of the mines 
did not have test weights to test the scales. The Act says that 
a check weigher shall have every facility “for examining and 
testing the weighing machine.” The suggestion is that this be 
made more specific to require mines to keep 1,000 lbs in test 
weights for this purpose. For the reasons given in a former 
chapter (Chapter VII., Section 40), the mere possession of these 
weights would not solve the problem; and this Commission would 
prefer a provision making it compulsory to have inspection of 
the scales by the regular Government Inspectors, every three 
months while the mine is working, instead of annually as at 
present, the representative of the men to be notified to attend the 
tests. If, in between these tests, there are evidences that the 
scales are not in order, a special inspection might be called for, 
the expense to be paid by the operator if the scales be found to 
require attention; otherwise the special inspection to be at the 
expense of those making the complaint. Besides being ineffec¬ 
tive, it would work a hardship on a number of the smaller mines 
to insist on their carrying 1,000 lbs. of test weights. 

Removal of Check Weighman: Section 40 of the Act provides 
for the removal of a check weigher after a hearing by a District 
Court Judge. One request was received to have this clause struck 
out; but the Commission can see no reason for this, as there is 
ample provision for the hearing of the case before the Judge. 

Operators’ Monthly Returns: Section 43 deals with monthly 
returns and it is this provision which is in conflict with the re¬ 
quirement that wages be paid fortnightly. 

Mines Inspectors: Sections 50-55 deal with the appointment, 
duties and powers of Inspectors. A number of unions requested 
the Commission to recommend that provision be made to have 
a practical miner accompany the Inspector on his visits or that 
someone, directly representing the men, should be appointed to 
act along with the present Mines Inspectors. The suggestion 
was that this man be paid by the Government thus being in effect 
a duplication of the inspecting force. Having regard to the pro¬ 
visions of Section 90, the Commission cannot see anything in this 
suggestion. Numerous requests were made to have the Inspector 
appointed by the miners of the district or recommended by them 
for appointment. The Commission does not think that the Gov¬ 
ernment should be trammelled in its choice or relieved of its re¬ 
sponsibility for these appointments. On the other hand, a num¬ 
ber of the operators expressed the view that the District Inspec¬ 
tors are given too much power in view of their training and ex¬ 
perience but, as this is not so much a matter of the legislative 
powers as of the administration of the Department, it can be 
more appropriately discussed later (Section 4 of this chapter). 

Coroners’ Inquests: Section 57 deals with coroners’ inquests 
and gives a representative of the workmen of the mine liberty 
to examine witnesses. The Commission has been asked to recom- 
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mend the insertion of a provision for notice of such inquests be¬ 
ing given to the workmen. While the time and place of the 
holding of such inquests are generally matters of common knowl¬ 
edge, the Commission suggests that a provision be added to this 
section to the effect that a notice in writing, giving the time and 
place for the holding of an inquest, shall be posted in a conspicu¬ 
ous place, where it can be seen and read by any person employed 
in or about the mine. 

Ventilation: Section 59 deals with ventilation. The com¬ 
plaints were not as to the provisions of the Act but as to the en¬ 
forcement of those provisions, which is discussed later in this 
chapter (Section 4). Without proper ventilation, not only are 
the comfort, health and efficiency of the men injuriously affected; 
but a smoky atmosphere prevents a proper inspection of roof 
conditions and increases accidents. 

Safety Lamps: Section 65 deals with safety lamps and other 
provisions are found in part of section 114. The definite sugges¬ 
tion is made that the Act should call for an approved electric 
headlight, in addition to a flame safety lamp where such is re¬ 
quired. While sympathetic with the need for as good light as is 
practicable, to recommend under present circumstances that elec¬ 
tric headlamps be made compulsory for all mines would impose a 
hardship on the small mines of the province. Such lamps require 
charging facilities and are, in themselves, expensive to provide 
and maintain. The Commission, however, recommends that, in 
mines where safety lamps are required, it be made compulsory 
to use an approved type of electric headlight. Good lights are 
vital as a safety measure. 

Ambulances, etc.: Section 86 calls for an ambulance, etc., to 
be kept at the mine. One union wishes to add a set of breathing 
apparatus and another union would have the training and re¬ 
training of a mine rescue crew made compulsory. The provision 
of mine rescue cars and the training of mine rescue crews will 
be dealt with in the discussion of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board. Meantime, it does not seem practicable to make such 
things compulsory in all the mines of the province. 

Wash-houses: Section 88 deals with wash-houses. (See dis¬ 
cussion under Regulation 25 later in this chapter.) 

Workmen’s Inspection Committee: Section 90 gives the work¬ 
men the right to appoint any two persons “who are not Mining 
Engineers’’ to inspect the mine under certain conditions. Appar¬ 
ently, the restriction arose from a desire to prevent one company 
sending an engineer to spy out another company’s property. In¬ 
cidentally, there is no definition in the Act of the term “Mining 
Engineer’’; so the provision is somewhat indefinite. Subject to 
whatever representations the operators of the province may care 
to make to the Government on the subject, this restriction seems 
to the Commission to be an artificial one and, as requested by 
many of the workmen’s representatives, it might well be deleted. 
The appointment of such a Workmen’s Inspection Committee was 
stated in evidence to be welcomed by operators and to be taken 
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advantage of to a considerable extent. On the other hand, certain 
of the union officials said that men were afraid to act on this 
committee for fear of discrimination against them later on and, 
also, that it was difficult, in some instances, to get the workmen 
to agree to the necessary assessment to cover the cost. For both 
of these reasons, the Commission was asked to recommend that 
the appointment of such a committee be made compulsory, as it 
is in the case of the British Columbia Act. The provision in the 
B. C. Act is Rule No. 37 of section 91, which section states; “The 
following general rules shall be observed so far as is reasonably 
practicable in every mine.” After a permissive clause very similar 
to section 90 of the Alberta Act, this rule goes on to provide that, 
where the miners fail to appoint such a Committee, the Chief 
Inspector of Mines shall select from the men, in alphabetical 
order where possible, two competent miners and the operator is 
to withhold from the wages of the underground employees a suffi¬ 
cient sum pro rata to remunerate the Inspection Committee. The 
provision does not seem quite definite as to the number of inspec¬ 
tions to be made. The Commission recommends the inclusion in 
the Alberta Act of a similar provision for a compulsory inspec¬ 
tion, if the men fail to take advantage of the present provision. 
Many operators in the province welcome such inspections and 
the other mines would probably be the better for them. There 
remains the question of the appropriate penalty for non-com¬ 
pliance with such a provision but that matter can perhaps be left 
until it develops that workmen so appointed fail to act. A copy 
of the report of such a committee is to be sent to the District 
Inspector. It might be better if this report were sent direct to 
the office of the Chief Inspector; because the main purpose of 
such a committee is to check the work of the District Inspectors 
themselves. 

Fire Boss: Section 111 deals with the duties of the examiner 
or “fire boss.” There were many suggestions that the fire boss 
should be made a civil servant, responsible to the Government for 
the safety of the men and to be paid by the Government. Under 
such an arrangement, the fire boss would become a Resident 
Inspector so far as safety provisions were concerned. The rea¬ 
sons given for this suggestion were that, at the present time, the 
fire bosses not only perform the duties connected with safety, 
which are supposed to be their statutory function, but act in other 
capacities, the charge being made that they were apt to allow 
safety to become a secondary consideration. At the present time, 
the fire bosses are employed as a kind of General inspectors of 
the underground work. Indeed, it is deemed to be good practice 
to give them authority over the driver bosses, timbermen, etc.; 
so that they can give the necessary orders. It may be that some 
fire bosses are timid about performing their statutory duties and 
calling on their employer to incur expense to remedy conditions; 
but the proposal to make them civil servants with no other duties 
in the mine would be that much of an added burden to the in¬ 
dustry, because someone else would have to be employed to per¬ 
form their general services. There are something like 2.50 of 
these officials in the province and to pay their salaries would add 
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considerably to the expense of administering the Mines Branch. 
Fire bosses are only required where safety lamps must be used 
and a great many of the complaints as to underground conditions 
come from other mines, so that the step proposed would not be a 
remedy in those cases. Altogether, then, the Commission thinks 
the remedy for whatever is amiss can be found in methods of 
inspection rather than the very expensive step of having a great 
number of additional Government Inspectors. Meantime, the fire 
bosses have very important statutory duties, being in effect under¬ 
ground policemen. Like policemen they should not, in general, 
carry out their duties by giving warnings but should immediately 
bring offenders to justice. 

Shot Firing: Section 112 deals with firing shots and the duties 
of shot lighters. The suggestion here is that certain legal hours 
be fixed for the firing of shots, so as to minimize the smoke nuis¬ 
ance, which results from promiscuous shooting throughout the 
shift. It would be impracticable to impose rigid limits on the 
time for shooting. The shots do not always produce the desired 
effect. When using machines to cut the coal, the shots must be 
fired and the place cleaned up in time for the next shift. The 
remedy for the trouble complained of must be sought in better 
ventilation and especially, in having the work proceed in a sys¬ 
tematic way, as it will be carried out where there is a sufficient 
proportion of experienced miners in the working force. 

Thnbering: Section 115 (4) (c) requires each person in 
charge of a working place to set sufficient timber to support safely 
the roof and sides. One local union attributes accidents to ma¬ 
chine men as due to improper timbering and suggests that a 
properly qualified timberman be employed especially for the pur¬ 
pose of timbering the working face before the machine man gets 
in. Where inexperienced men are loading coal after machines, 
provision for an experienced timberman seems necessary. See 
discussion later of certificates of competency. (Section 2 of this 
chapter.) i 

Power to Make Regulations: Section 139 gives the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council powers to make regulations. The Commis¬ 
sion has been asked to recommend that these powers be rescinded 
and that it be necessary to make all changes by legislation, with 
full opportunity for discussion and criticism. The reasons given 
for the request are that, while the Act itself has not recently 
been amended without the Government giving operators an oppor¬ 
tunity to discuss the proposed amendments, the same has not 
obtained in respect of changes by Orders in Council, which would 
have much the same effect. The Commission’s recommendation 
for a Mines Department with an Advisory Council (Sections 25 
and 26 of this chapter) is designed to take care of this point. 
All amendments to the Mines Regulations should first be laid 
before the Advisory Council. 

Non-Payment of Wages: The 1925 amendments to sections 
34, 43 and 130 of the Act have to do with the non-payment of 
wages and provide that the Chief Inspector may ask a judge to 
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appoint a receiver of any mine, which shows wages unpaid or 
does not reply to the question on this subject in the return. 

These provisions do not appear to be sufficient for the pur¬ 
pose. Instead, this Commission would recommend that the neces¬ 
sary amendments be made to require each operating mine, within 
three days after every pay-day, to mail to the Department a 
statement that all wages have been paid. The nature of this reply 
or the absence of a reply will give much more prompt notice of 
trouble than the present method of having a question in the or¬ 
dinary monthly return. Incidentally, a careful definition of 
“wages unpaid” will have to be worked out because of the prac¬ 
tice by some men of allowing their pay envelopes to lie in the 
mine office uncalled for. Strictly speaking, such wages are un¬ 
paid ; although the money has been provided for the purpose and 
the workman alone is responsible for the fact. In cases of trouble 
on this score, until all back wages have been paid, the mines 
should not be allowed to be operated again either by the owners 
or by the same or other lessees. All such mines, by whomever 
operated, should, for twelve months after the failure to pay 
wages, be required to put up with the Department in cash or by 
way of a guarantee bond enough to meet the fortnightly pay. 
Such mines should make a detailed return each pay-day of the 
wages paid and be required to keep their deposit or guarantee 
bond up to the maximum thus shown to be required. After twelve 
months without further difficulty as to unpaid wages, the special 
provision could be allowed to lapse and the mine revert to the 
condition imposed on all operators of sending the notice within 
three days showing all wages paid. For a second or subsequent 
offence, however, the special provision for a guarantee bond 
should remain in force for twenty-four months. With the neces¬ 
sary modifications, the foregoing prohibition from operating 
until arrears of wages have been paid and the guarantee required 
should apply also, to the particular operator, if he attempted to 
operate another coal mine within the province. By thus holding 
the property itself responsible, as well as the particular operator, 
the Commission considers that an effective check would be put on 
an abuse to which coal mining in this province seems to be ex¬ 
posed in an exceptional degree. At the same time, the course 
suggested would impose a minimum of hardship on the ordinary 
operator. A pad of forms could be provided for the fortnightly 
notice to the Department, stating that all \vages have been paid. 
Appropriate special penalties should be provided for a false return 
as to the payment of wages. The Commission has not investi¬ 
gated the precise form these amendments should take to make 
the provisions legal and effective; but, somewhat on the analogy 
of mechanics’ lien acts, it should be possible to hold the property, 
as well as the operator, responsible for non-payment of wages and 
to introduce safeguards against recurrence, in the way suggested. 

Arrangement of Mines’ Act: Regarding the Mines’ Act in 
general there are a few details in which the arrangement is not 
good. Provisions dealing with the same subject are found in 
widely separated sections and even hidden under sections dealing 
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with another subject. For example sections 65 and 114 have to 
do with safety lamps; section 66 treats of explosives but there 
are further provisions put in as sub-sections of 114, the heading 
of which is Safety Lamps. At the next revision of the Statutes 
it would be an aid to clearness if all provisions dealing with the 
same subject were assembled. 

2. Suggestion for Certificate of Competency 

A most important request for amendment of the Mines Act 
is that a certificate of competency should be required for all 
miners and other mine workmen employed in especially hazardous 
or important work underground. This suggestion was made in 
many different forms. Several of the replies to the union ques¬ 
tionnaire suggested that no inexperienced man should be per¬ 
mitted to work at the coal face; but that any man, working at 
the coal face, should have at least two years’ previous experience 
in various other work in the mine. Another suggestion was that 
before anyone should be allowed to work underground he must 
produce a certificate to show that he understood the safety regu¬ 
lations. In the chapter on Mine Workmen (chapter VII, section 
35), there is a short discussion of this problem leading to the 
conclusion “that a prinuo facie case has been made out for in¬ 
stituting in this province a system of certificates of competency.” 
It should be mentioned that the men themselves are divided on 
this matter. There is a feeling, too, in certain quarters that such 
a system might ci’eate a monopoly and that if all the certificated 
men were on strike there must be some method of meeting the 
situation. There is no doubt, too, that such a system might be 
difficult and expensive to make effective under the conditions of 
the coal industry in Alberta with so many very small mines oper¬ 
ating. In older countries, where men grow up with the industry, 
the need does not arise; but, in British Columbia for example, the 
law requires such certificates. Oral examinations are held and 
certificates issued. There is a provision that a man may be em¬ 
ployed until the next ensuing examination but, if not successful 
in getting a certificate at that examination, he shall be forthwith 
discharged. 

There is no regular method of training miners in this prov¬ 
ince. It would undoubtedly tend towards safety if every man who 
is given charge of a place in a mine was required to show that he 
knew the provisions of the Mines Act, insofar as they affected 
the work he had to do. Such knowledge can, probably, only be 
acquired by working with an experienced miner for a number of 
years; and any examination must look to such practical know¬ 
ledge, rather than a mere memorizing of the provisions of the 
Act; but, with proper standards of examination, such training 
with experienced miners would become the general practice and, 
then, a certificate of competency would command respect and be 
of advantage in the industry. As stated in the other chapter, this 
Commission recommends that there be a special conference of 
operators and miners with the Government to determine the de¬ 
tails, such as the standards to be set, the composition of examin¬ 
ing boards, fees, penalties, special temporary permits, etc. 
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3. Regulations of the Mines Branch 

Recording Gauges: Regulation No. 6 calls for an automatic 
recording water gauge in connection with every ventilating fan. 
This was objected to by one witness as costing a small mine a 
good deal more than the simple water gauge, formerly in use and, 
in the opinion of the witness it did not make the mine any safer. 
He said that unless both gauges were watched to remedy any¬ 
thing that went wrong the damage would be done. However, it 
may be of advantage in certain cases to fix responsibility and the 
expense of the recording gauge is not very great. 

Wash-houses: Regulation No. 25 deals with wash-houses. For 
a little over a year past, the plans of wash-houses must be ap¬ 
proved by the Department. While there were a few suggestions 
for certain specific requirements, the regulations in themselves 
seem adequate. It comes down to a question of inspection and 
enforcement, and the matter will be discussed under that heading. 
(See section 4.) 

Emergency Hospital: The same regulation calls for the pro¬ 
vision of an emergency hospital. One union suggested that the 
responsibility of operators in this connection should be plainly 
set forth and enforced. The requirements of the regulation seem 
clear enough and it becomes a matter of inspection and enforce¬ 
ment. 

Electrical Regulations: Regulation 26 deals with the use of 
electricity in mines and has been the cause of a number of objec¬ 
tions on the part of operators. Their contention is that, in the 
application at least, these electrical regulations prohibit some 
things that are allowed by the regulations in other countries. The 
object of the regulations is to promote safety. Whether or not 
they go beyond what is required for safety is a highly technical 
question with which the Commission cannot attempt to deal. 

Exemptions : Regulation No. 27 gives the Minister power to 
grant exemptions in emergencies or special circumstances. The 
Commission understands that this is intended to apply only to 
Regulation No. 26 on electrical equipment but, from the way in 
which it is worded, it seems to apply to all the regulations pre¬ 
ceding it. The intention should be made clear. 


4. Alberta Mines Branch 

The Mines Branch of the Province was connected with the 
Department of Public Works until about 1914. It then became 
a branch of the Provincial Secretary’s Department and finally, 
for the last two years, has been under the Executive Council with 
the Prime Minister as Minister for the Branch. Its function is 
the administration of the Mines Act and the inspection of coal 
mines. The staff consists of a Chief Inspector, six District 
Inspectors and clerical assistance in the office. At the time of 
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the public sessions of the Commission the work of the District 
Inspectors was given as follows: 


Inspector Crowsnest 22 

“ Lethbridge 112 

“ Drumheller 89 

“ Camrose 113 

“ Edmonton 42 

“ Edson 21 


Mines—1923 output 1,610,000 tons 
“ _ “ “ 740,055 “ 

“ — “ “ 1,376,190 “ 

“ _ “ “ 528,812 “ 

“ — “ “ 1,182,920 “ 

“ — “ “ 1,428,846 “ 


Sixteen years ago there were only the Chief Inspector and one 
Inspector in Calgary. There has been no increase in the inspecting 
force in the last five years. The Commission has been furnished 
with the following comparison of the average number of men 
employed per each District Inspector of Mines, in the provinces 
of British Columbia and x\lberta: 


British Columbia. 1,350 men per District Inspector 

Alberta . 1,052 “ “ 


In British Columbia the working force includes the metallifer¬ 
ous mines as well, while in Alberta it is for coal mines only. It 
should be noted, however, that the British Columbia mines are 
on the average larger and the work is thei’efore more concen¬ 
trated. 

As stated in numerous places elsewhere in this report, the 
Commission has received many suggestions for a stricter enforce¬ 
ment of the Mines Act. The general view is that the Act is 
adequate if enforced. The plan is stated to be that the bitu¬ 
minous mines should be visited at least once every two months 
and the other mines once every three or four months. The 
Commission understands that the District Inspectors are under 
instructions to arrange their own time for visits to mines and 
not to let the mine know in advance when to expect them. It 
seems to be the general impression, however, that often the 
Inspectors make periodic visits that are pretty well anticipated, 
One witness, for example, said that when he was about to bring 
an Inspector down he was told that the Inspector was coming. 
Many of the requests by the unions were for more frequent in¬ 
spections, one even going so far as to ask for daily supervision 
of all gaseous and dusty mines. This fits in with the idea of 
having the fire boss employed by the Government. It is not, 
however, in the opinion of this Commission necessary to lay stress 
on the frequency of the inspections, provided they be made in 
the proper way. In Great Britain, for example, no attempt is 
made to inspect every mine at short intervals. The chief demand 
as presented to the Commission has been for more thorough in¬ 
spections. Witnesses thought that each Inspector was respon¬ 
sible for too many mines to be able to give each the attention it 
required. In particular, they asked that the inspectors would 
devote more of their time to ventilation and to conditions in the 
bunk-houses and wash-houses. 

This criticism of the thoroughness of the inspection and the 
enforcement of the Act and regulations has been met in two ways. 
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The Chief Inspector of the Province, in the course of numerous 
conferences at which he has rendered most valuable assistance 
to this Commission, pointed out the difficulties of insisting on the 
same conditions in all parts of the Province; what could be 
achieved at larger and well established mines might cripple the 
smaller operations. Undoubtedly, up to the present at least, 
there has been much force in this argument. The other line of 
answer to the criticism, however, is that taken by one or two of 
the District Inspectors in letters to the Chief Inspector dealing 
with special points. This consists in a wholesale denial that any 
ground for such criticism exists. The Commission is bound to 
record the fact that it finds this reply far from convincing. For 
example, one Inspector writes of a certain district that “the 
wash-houses are all well kept, well ventilated, well lighted and 

well heated; the ventilation in the mines is good.Each 

man has two places. He shoots always a place at the finish of 
the shift which gives him coal for the following day. This is 
the practice which has always been followed.” With the evidence 
before it as to this particular district, coupled with what members 
of the Commission themselves know about the matter, the Com¬ 
mission does not hesitate to say that the Inspector, signing the 
above report, must be either unaware of the conditions or unable 
to distinguish good from bad; neither of which alternatives leaves 
him in a very satisfactory position. 

It is only fair to the Inspectors in general to record that the 
criticism of their work is by no means universal and, even in 
the above case, the Commission would have been more disposed 
to make allowances, if it had not been for the attempt at a com¬ 
plete refutation above quoted. It is undoubtedly difficult to obtain 
enough fully qualified men for this work. It must be frankly 
recognized that, at the scale of pay, good men are apt to look on 
it as only temporary employment, from which they may step up 
to better positions at the very mines which they have been in¬ 
specting. Perhaps, then, there may have been some occasion for 
the comment of one of the local unions that the Inspector “should 
take more notice of the men that do the work instead of the boss.” 
The Commission is informed that in older countries, as, for ex¬ 
ample, in Great Britain, a District Inspector gets more salary 
than the average Mine Manager and has to pass a more difficult 
examination. The post of Chief Inspector of Mines is about the 
highest paid position in the profession. It can readily be under¬ 
stood that with such a staff inspection carries much more author¬ 
ity and is much more effective. The visits are not especially 
frequent but, for anything that is found to be amiss or that is 
proved to have happened, the appropriate penalties are enforced. 

All the suggestions, therefore, for daily inspection by Govern¬ 
ment officials and for the appointment of Inspectors by the work¬ 
men proceed from the belief that a more rigid enforcement of 
the Mines Act would reduce the number of accidents and ensure 
better working conditions for the men. Relatively few complaints 
are made as to the provisions of the Act itself. As to its enforce¬ 
ment, however, this Commission concludes that the time has 
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come, as in the case of housing, when the coal industry of Alberta 
must be considered to have passed out of the stage of allowances 
for pioneer conditions and when the various provisions of the 
Act should be enforced or repealed, if found unworkable. The 
Commission thinks that the Chief Inspector of Mines should be 
relieved of the other onerous duties he now has to perform in 
connection with the work of the Compensation Board and thus 
be left free to give his whole attention to the enforcement of the 
Mines Act, making it possible for him to spend more time in the 
field, investigating special matters and checking up the work of 
his subordinates. 

B. THE WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT AND BOARD. 

5. The Workmen’s Compensation Act (Accident Fund) of the 
Province of Alberta 

One commonly accepted theory as to the underlying principle 
of workmen’s compensation legislation is that, if a man is killed 
in the course of his employment and leaves nothing for the sup¬ 
port of his dependents, the State is compelled to take care of them. 
Similarly, if a man is injured, the borden of supporting both him¬ 
self and his family may come on the community. Therefore the 
State says that the particular industry must contribute its just 
share. Under this theory, there is no attempt to compensate the 
workmen for his loss of earnings but merely to take care of the 
burden on society as a whole. Another theory of the reason for 
such legislation is the desire to do substantial justice, without 
the expense of the common law procedure. Under the common 
law, the individual operator was liable for accidents due to his 
neglect. There were other accidents for which the workman him¬ 
self must take responsibility; but the process of proving in which 
class the particular'accident should be placed meant great delay 
and expense. As it was very well put by one of the witnesses 
before the Commission: “It was decided it would be better to say 
that every operator and every industry would be liable for all 
accidents and that somewhere between full liability and no liabil¬ 
ity there should be a compromise.’’ There was the further 
advantage in this that the very heavy legal costs of trials and 
appeals were saved to one or the other party or to both. 

Having been established on one or other of the above general 
principles or a combination of them, there have been attempts to 
convert compensation into unemployment insurance. Many 
operators testified before the Commission that the original Act 
had been welcomed, as something equally beneficial to the work¬ 
man and the operator but there were complaints as to the changes 
that have been made in the Act since its inception. 

Before proceeding with the more general discussion, it will be 
well to take up in detail certain sections of the Act a 7 id the recom¬ 
mendations that have been made in respect of them. 

Constitution of the Board: Section 3 provides that the Work¬ 
men’s Compensation Board shall consist of not more than three 
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members to be appointed by the Lieutenant Governor in Council. 
One or two workmen who appeared before the Commission 
thought that the men should have better representation on the 
Board, the specific suggestion being that the miners should have 
one of their membership, recommended by the different local 
unions, to represent them on the Board at the Government’s ex¬ 
pense. The Commission has found no general desire for any 
change in the constitution of the Board, one member of which 
was formerly President of the Alberta Federation of Labor. The 
Secretary-Treasurer of one of the local unions said that “the 
Compensation Board so far as my mind goes are a board com¬ 
posed of level-headed men and are prepared to do justice when 
they have things put clearly to them.” 

Jurisdiction of the Board: Section 13 gives the Board ex¬ 
clusive jurisdiction and makes its decisions final and conclusive 
and not open to appeal or review, except by itself. Several re¬ 
quests reached the Commission for a recommendation that ap¬ 
peals be granted, the view being expressed that, without such 
right of appeal, the Board was apt to become set in its views and 
to render its decisions on precedent rather than equity. Those 
making this suggestion recognized the difficulty on the score of 
expense and thought the appeal might be limited to going before 
a District Court Judge in Chambers. Others wanted the right 
of appeal to a Member of the Provincial Cabinet. While there 
is a natural desire for a second chance to get exactly what one 
desires, to begin the process of appeal would open the way for 
all the delays and expenses of the old common law procedure. 
Plven granted that an individual may suffer under the present 
system, all would suffer if it were changed. It may be noted, 
in passing, that Sub-section 4 (c) of this section gives the Board 
exclusive jurisdiction in determining the amount of average earn¬ 
ings. This point will be referred to later on in discussing that 
subject. 

Poiver to Make Regulations: Section 15 gives the Board the 
right to make regulations. The same complaint exists in respect 
of this power as in the case of the regulations under the Mines 
Act. It is strongly felt by many operators that, before regula¬ 
tions are made which are going to affect very seriously their 
operations, they should at least have an opportunity of explain¬ 
ing their side of the case. This power to make regulations is 
given in more detail under Section 29 of the Act and, in both 
cases, this Commission would recommend that, so far as the 
mining industry is concerned, these powers be changed to the 
right to make recommendations to the Lieutenant Governor in 
Council for such regulations. Under the Mines Act, the Lieuten¬ 
ant Governor in Council has power to pass orders dealing with 
the self same matters. There are thus two independent author¬ 
ities dealing with the same thing. It is true that, in the past, 
there has been a link between the two owing to the fact that the 
Chief Insnector of Mines is also Chairman of the Compensation 
Board. This is not necessarilv so nor, in the opinion of the 
Commission, is it desirable. Therefore, so far as the mining 
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industry is concerned, this power to prescribe rules must be 
brought under unified control. As suggested in the comment on 
Section 139 of the Mines Act this Commission is recommending 
the establishment of a Mines Department with an Advisory 
Council. If the Workmen’s Compensation Act were changed to 
require all regulations affecting the mining industry to be passed 
by Order in Council, the Government in considering such regu¬ 
lations would act after consultation with the Mines Department 
and the Advisory Council. 

Assessment: Section 20 gives the Board power to assess on 
the employers of each class what it shall deem sufficient to pay 
expenses “including mine rescue and First Aid work,” to pay 
all amounts payable from the accident fund, to provide capital¬ 
ized reserves and to provide a disaster fund. An important part 
of this section is the provision that the excess over $2,000.00 a 
j'^ear earned by any workman shall not be included in the basis 
of the assessment. 

Vanous Powers of Board : Section 29, as referred to above, 
deals in detail with various powers of the Board, including the 
determining of suitable safety devices, requirements for sanita¬ 
tion, the prevention of disease and the making of regulations in 
this connection. So far as regards the mining industry, these 
powers must be brought into accord with the powers given to 
the Lieutenant Governor in Council by the Mines Act, as stated 
above under Section 15. 

Separate Accounts and Demerit Ratings: Section 33 states 
that “separate accounts shall be kept of the amounts collected and 
expended in respect of each employer, but for the purpose of 
paying compensation each accident fund shall nevertheless be 
deemed one and indivisible.” It goes on to state that, where, in 
the opinion of the Board, sufficient precautions are not taken for 
the prevention of accidents or where the sanitary and health 
conditions are not proper, the Board may add such percentage 
as it may deem just. The provisions of this section seem to the 
Commission not to contemplate the form of demerit ratings, en¬ 
forced by the Workmen’s Compensation Board under Regulation 
No. 11, as will be discussed under that heading later*in this 
chapter. 

Conditions of Compensation: Section 34 provides that com¬ 
pensation shall be paid, “unless the injury is attributable solely to 
the serious and wilful misconduct of the workman and death or 
serious disablement does not result from it.” Incidentally, in 
the Acts on which this section is modelled the phrase reads 
“serious neglect or wilful misconduct.” A sub-section was re¬ 
cently added to this section to make frostbite an “accident” as 
from the 30th September, 1924. 

Waiting Period: Sub-section 6 of Section 34 defines the “wait¬ 
ing period,” which is an important variable factor in compensa¬ 
tion legislation. This sub-section reads: “6. If a workman is 
disabled for a period of ten days or more, he shall be paid com¬ 
pensation from the day of the accident but, if he is disabled for 
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a period of less than ten days, he shall be paid for and from the 
fourth day after the accident.” Several requests were made to 
shorten or abolish the waiting period. The purpose of such a 
provision is to reduce the number of claims for comparatively 
trifling accidents. As an indication of the period of disability 
the Commission secured from the Board a statement of the 
claims “flnalled” during the month of October, 1925. Stating 
this cumulatively gives the following result: 

Table 118— Workmen’s Compensation claims, finalled October, 
1925, stated cumulatively, that is each number of claims in¬ 
cludes those for the number of days mentioned and all the 
claims for a less number of days. 
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From this it will be seen that more than half of the claims 
were finalled within 12 days. More men returned to work after 
the 12th day than at any other single period. The above is in¬ 
teresting, but of course nothing could be based on the record 
for a single month. The report for the year 1923, the most 
recent year of normal operation in the industry, shows of the 
claims finalled for that year that 

923 cases of temporary disability terminated within 1 week 
after the accident; 

1252 cases of temporary disability terminated in the 2nd week 
after the accident; 

753 cases of temporary disability terminated in the 3rd week 
after the accident; 

399 cases of temporary disability terminated in the 4th week 
after the accident; 

857 cases of temporary disability terminated at varying periods 
up to the 76th week. 

These figures indicate to how great an extent the shorter term 
disabilities predominate and the great importance of the period 
of waiting time. If for the claims finalled in the year 1923, the 
period of waiting had been two weeks less than half the accidents 
would have received compensation. The above figures for the 
year 1923 apply to all classes while the figures for October, 1925, 
are for the coal industry alone. A comparison of the waiting 
period in Alberta with what obtains elsewhere is given later in 
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this chapter. Meantime, there has been a suggestion that malin¬ 
gering is very apt to occur at the end of the waiting period. 
Compensation is paid for the first three days, only if the disa¬ 
bility lasts more than ten days. The 11th day of disability 
therefore really brings four days’ compensation. From the 
figures it is not possible to say whether or not this is the case. 

Notice of Accident: Section 42 provides that notice of an 
accident shall be given by the injured person to his employer and 
that the claim on the Board must be made within 12 months 
of the accident or, if death results, within 12 months from the 
date of death. Some discussion occurred at the hearings as to 
the ignorance of certain workmen about what was required in 
the way of making a claim; but this is not deemed to be of any 
practical importance as cases must be very rare where an injured 
workmen fails to get in his claim. 

Death : Section 49 deals with the scale of compensation in 
the case of death. This is given in tabular form later in this 
chapter where it will be discussed. 

Permanent Total Disability: Section 52 gives the scale of 
compensation for permanent total disability as a weekly payment 
during the life of the workman equal to “6214% of his average 
weekly earnings.’’ Permanent total disability is to be conclu¬ 
sively presumed in certain cases; otherwise it rests with the 
Board to determine. The computing of the average weekly 
earnings will be discussed under Section 56. A number of 
recommendations were made for increases in the scale to 75% 
or 100% of the earnings. This point will likewise be deferred 
until the general discussion later on in this chapter. 

Permanent Partial Disability: Section 53 deals with perman¬ 
ent partial disability and provides for compensation at 62%% 
of the loss in average earnings (but see Section 55.) Requests 
were made that a scale be fixed by law and not left to the dis¬ 
cretion of the Board. It will be interesting to record that a scale 
has been adopted by the Board in certain cases of permanent 
partial disability owing to accidents to the eyes. In all cases 
total blindness is treated as 100% disability entitling the work¬ 
man to the full 62%% of average earnings. The scale for injury 
to one eye, however, is a varying percentage of that full com¬ 
pensation depending on the weekly wage. For lower wages, the 
percentage is higher. Where the wage is $9.00 to $18.00 a week, 
one blind eye entitles a man to 13.75% of full compensation; 
whereas, with a wage of $34.00 to $38.46 a week ($2,000.00 a 
year the maximum), the percentage is 11.78% of full compensa¬ 
tion. 

Disfigurement AUoivance: Sub-section 3 of Section 53 pro¬ 
vides that, in accidents after the 30th April. 1924, serious and 
permanent disfigurement about the head or face may be recog¬ 
nized as an impairment of earning capacity and be compensated 
for. From the 1st July 1921, when the lump sum payment was 
abolished, dowii to the 30th April 1924, this disfigurement com¬ 
pensation was inoperative and it was necessary to prove loss of 
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earnings. The statenient was made to the Commission that the 
workers of the Province were promised that the amendment 
would be made retroactive; but this was not done; and certain 
individuals whose accident came within the period are without 
compensation and feel a grievance. 

Temporary Total Disahility : Section 54 deals with temporary 
total disability, the scale being the same as for permanent total 
disability, while the disability lasts. 

Temporary Partial Disability Section 55 deals with tempor¬ 
ary partial disability and provides that, if the earnings are less 
than 90% of the earnings at the time of the accident, the com¬ 
pensation shall be 62%% of the difference; that is, the compen¬ 
sation is 62%% of the impairment of earnings provided such 
impairment be greater than 10%. 

Average Weekly Earnings: Section 56 deals with the compu¬ 
tation of compensation and it is in connection with this matter 
that by far the greatest number of complaints reached the Com¬ 
mission. The provisions are that, in computing the average 
weekly earnings, the Board may take any number of weeks dur¬ 
ing which the workman has been employed by his employer, 
previous to the happening of the accident, or, if this is impractic¬ 
able by reason of the shortness of time or the casual nature of 
the employment, regard may be had to the average earnings 
“which are being earned by a person in the same grade of em¬ 
ployment.” There are a number of other complicated provisions 
dealing with concurrent contracts of service, special remunera¬ 
tion, etc. 

Sub-section 5 states that compensation under the Act shall 
“not exceed the rate of $1,140.00 per annum.” Sub-section 6 
says that, for the purpose of ascertaining the hmount of com¬ 
pensation payable under Sections 53 and 55, “average weekly 
earnings shall be computed in such a manner, as is best calculated 
to give the rate per week at which the workman was being re¬ 
munerated, but not so as, in any case, to exceed $2,000.00 per 
annum.” The above is the outline of the scheme set up for 
arriving at average weekly earnings; and it must be remem¬ 
bered that, under Section 13 (4e), the Board is given exclusive 
jurisdiction in determining such earnings. 

The Commission went quite fully into this matter with the 
Chairman of the Board and finds that, in practice, the actual 
earnings of the individual concerned are taken as the basis of 
the computation only after 3 months of continuous employment. 
The employer is asked to make a return of the earnings of the 
man in his employ for the full year before the accident; but, 
as stated abov’e, this return is only used if it shows 3 months’ 
continuous employment. The Board may also take into account 
unavoidable causes of absence from work such as sickness, de¬ 
ducting the period and averaging the remainder of the year. If 
a strike intervenes, they take the end of the strike as the begin¬ 
ning of employment and apply the three months’ rule. If a 
mine were shut down for three or four months, a fresh start 
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would also be made. If, then, the employment at that mine has 
lasted more than three months, the earnings for a full year at 
the mine are divided by 52 and taken as the average weekly 
earnings for the computation of the compensation. The Chair¬ 
man stated that the Board has sometimes given effect to income 
from other employment within the year; but there seems to be 
no regular rule as to this. 

For all cases injured after less than three months’ continuous 
employment, as defined in the last paragraph, the Board makes 
use of average earnings computed in the following way. Careful 
record has been kept by districts and by occupations of the earn¬ 
ings reported in connection with claims for compensation. An 
average for each occupation is struck and this average is revised 
to take account of each fresh case. Whenever the wage scale is 
revised either up or down, the average figure for earnings to that 
date is amended in proportion and the fresh figures added and 
averaged as before. A minor difficulty in this method seems to 
be that the average earnings, thus arrived at, are the average of 
the earnings of those workmen who have been injured. How 
closely this corresponds with the average of all workmen of the 
same grade of employment must be a matter of conjectiu’e. 
Another minor difficulty is that it is, necessarily, the average of 
the earnings of only those workmen who have been continuously 
employed for more than three months. This may have a more 
serious effect on the result. For example, with the irregular 
operation of Alberta mines, the workman who stays with mining 
the year round will have a much lower general average of weekly 
earnings from mining than obtains for the six or eight months 
of real activity in the mines. Is it the intention of the Act that 
a workman, compelled by accident to lose a month or two of the 
busy season, should be compensated on a basis calculated by in¬ 
cluding the slack time? As quoted above, the Act says “average 
weekly earnings shall be computed in such a manner as is best 
calculated to give the rate per week at which the workman ^vas 
heme/ remunerated,” presumably at the time of the accident. 

The major difficulty, however, seems to arise from the way in 
which the Board has been applying its own method of average. 
The maximum compensation is $21.84 a week. This is equivalent 
to 62i/>% of $34.94 a week. In order to entitle an individual to 
the maximum compensation it is, therefore, only necessary to 
know that his average earnings have been $34.94 a week or more; 
that is, earnings over that figure may be disregarded. But it is 
a very different matter to omit these excess earnings from the 
calculation of averages. To give a simple illustration: 

If injured workman A. averaged $50.00 a week, 

“ “ B. “ 40.00 “ “ 

“ “ C. “ ■ 30.00 “ “ 

“ “ D. “ 20.00 “ “ 

the general average of the four 

would be. 35.00 “ “ 

and any other workman coming in for compensation based on that 
average would get the maximum of $21.84 a week. But for the 
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purposes of their own compensation, A. and B. are entered up at 
only $34.94 a week the amount required to give them the max¬ 
imum and according to the information given to the Commission 
by the officials of the Board, the same figure is used in the average 
with the following result: 


A.$34.94 

B. 34.94 

C. 30.00 

D. 20.00 


$119.88 Average $29.97 

which average of $29.97 at 621/2% would give other workmen 
$18.73 a week compensation instead of the $21.84. 

There are, undoubtedly, great difficulties in arriving accurate¬ 
ly at the earnings, at any particular moment, of “a person in the 
same grade of employment”; but the above method of calculation 
and, especially, the omission from the average of all that part- 
of the earnings in excess of $34.94 a week or $1,824.00 per annum 
hardly seems to this Commission to carry out the intention of 
computing the average weekly earnings “in such a manner as is 
best calculated to give the rate per week at which the workman 
was being remunerated.” At least, it is no wonder that the var¬ 
ious witnesses who appeared before the Commission found it im¬ 
possible to understand the calculation of the Board or to make 
it agree with their own idea of the compensation they should be 
receiving. 

The result is a great amount of dissatisfaction, not so much 
with the Act itself or even with the scale of compensation, but 
with the mere detail of calculation under it. The workmen in a 
seasonal district, such as Drumheller, complain that to average 
5 or 6 months’ wages over 52 weeks results in them getting at 
most 40%, instead of the 621/2% to which they think they are 
entitled; because they are able to earn something on the outside, 
which they think should be taken into account. On the other 
hand, of course, to take a very short period as the basis of the 
average would expose the system to the accidents of a highly 
irregular employment. If the week immediately preceding the 
accident were taken as the basis, an injured workman in one 
mine might have full time while his brother in another mine had 
worked but one day in that week. Some system of averaging is, 
therefore, necessary to a percentage scale of compensation. Al¬ 
together, the dissatisfaction with this calculation and the diffi¬ 
culty of remedying it form strong arguments for the flat rate 
basis, which will be discussed later in this chapter. 

Maximum Compensation: Sub-section 5 of Section 56 fixes 
the maximum at $1,140.00 per annum. A comparison of this 
maximum with the practice elsewhere will be given below. It 
may be mentioned, however, that this maximum is not 621 / 0 % of 
the $2,000.00 fixed as the maximum earnings, which it might 
logically be supposed to be. In the 1921 Act the maximum was 
$1,100.00, being 55% of $2,000.00. 
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Minimum Compensation: Section 57 fixes the minimum for 
temporary or permanent total disability at $10.00 per week or 
the actual earnings, if those earnings are less than $10.00 per 
week. Sub-section 3 states that the Board may, in its discretion, 
agree with the workmen and employers or their representatives 
as to the average wage earned by the workmen and take it as 
the average earnings. Perhaps this would be a better method and 
cause less dispute than the one above described. An interesting 
provision of this section is that, if the workman at date of acci¬ 
dent is under 21, the Board may take into consideration the possi¬ 
bility of his wages increasing. 

Medical Aid: Section 60 deals with medical aid and states 
that all plans for such aid must have the approval of the Board. 
The amount called for by an approved plan or fixed by the Board 
itself shall be deducted by the employer from the wages of the 
workmen. The general deduction for medical aid is 4c a day 
and the Board pays the doctor so much for each visit. In the 
Crowsnest Pass camps, the doctor is paid a general retainer 
of $2.50 a month which covers all medical attention to the work¬ 
man’s family and also the care of the workman himself during 
accidents; but from this is deducted 34 c per workman per day, 
which is paid to the Workmen’s Compensation Board to take care 
of accident cases attended to by specialists. 

Industrial Diseases: By Section 62 industrial diseases due to 
the nature of the employment are to be treated like accidents for 
the purposes of compensation. The diseases which are to be so 
treated are scheduled to the Act. Requests have been made to 
have rheumatism included. This hardly seems practicable con¬ 
sidering the prevalence of that complaint, the apparent multi¬ 
plicity of the ways in which it can be contracted and the difficulty 
of diagnosis; although there are undoubtedly bona fide case's 
where serious disability from rheumatism arises out of the con¬ 
ditions of employment. 

Notice of Accidents: Section 65 requires notice of accidents 
to be sent by the employer within 24 hours and by the doctor 
within five days from the date of his first attendance. The 
complaints as to tardiness in payment seem, in many cases at 
least, to be due to delay in the forwai'ding of these reports; and 
the statement was freely made that the doctors are the chief 
offenders in this respect. The time allowed the doctor was 
formerly seven days and this was reduced to five days in an effort 
to minimize the delays from this cause. 

Persons to Whom. Act Applies: By Section 70 the Act does 
not apply to casual employment, railways (for most classes of 
workmen), agriculture and some minor classifications; but, under 
Section 16, application may be made to come under the Act; and 
such application has been made foi' certain of these excepted 
classes. 

For those who are not familiar with the Act, it may be men¬ 
tioned that Schedule 1, Classes 1 to 6, cover coal mining coke 
making, briquetting and allied employments; Schedule 2 deals 
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with all other industrial employments divided into various class¬ 
es ; and Schedule 3 covers employees of the Dominion and Provin¬ 
cial Government. The relative importance of these schedules will 
appear from the following tabulation of the pay-rolls: 

Table 119 — Province of Alberta pay-rolls as reported to the Com¬ 
pensation BooA'd. 


Year Schedule 1 Schedules 2 and .3 Total Pay-rolls 

1919 No figures available. 

1920 . $19,380,475.21 $37,939,779.35 $57,320,254.56 

1921 . 15,970,871..58 44,220,752.46 60,191,624.04 

1922 . 16,778,379.04 41,899,105.34 58,677,484.38 

1923 . 18,109,457.81 44,179,887.02 62,289,344.83 

1924 . 12,295,136.54 43,703,521.43 55,998,657.97 


6. Regulations of the Workmen’s Compensation Board 

Accident Prevention Committee-. Regulation No. 9, Sub-sec¬ 
tion 197 makes it compulsory, where ten or more workmen are 
employed, to have an Accident Prevention Committee of not less 
than two members; but, in the case of coal mining, this applies 
only to operations above ground. Presumably, this exception is 
made because of the provisions of the Mines Act regarding Mine 
Inspection Committees. 

Demerit Ratings: Regulation No. 11 imposes a demerit rat¬ 
ing, the general effect of which is that, if the outgoings on account 
of any employer exceed 105% of the assessment received, the 
assessment for the current year shall be increased, above the 
base rate, 1% for each 1% of such excess, with a maximum in¬ 
crease in }'ate of 30% of the base rate. By a proviso, however, 
the excess is not to be charged, where the total amount of out¬ 
goings does not exceed the total amount received from the em¬ 
ployer by the 5%. In practice, the Department goes back to the 
beginning of 1918 for this aggregate comparison. This system 
was instituted on the 1st July 1924 and, for the remaining six 
months of that year, thirteen operators received the maximum 
demerit rating of 30%, making their rate 3.90% of the payroll 
instead of the usual 3%. The actual amount of additional 
revenue secured in this way was $3,076.95. For the year 1925, 
three coal companies were demerited, also the maximum, with an 
estimated additional revenue of $2,925.00. One of the demerited 
operators appeared before the Commission and expressed very 
forcibly his objection to the system. He thought it was a de¬ 
parture from ithe general principle of the Compensation Act, 
which was intended to spread the burden of accidents over the 
whole industry. His particular grievance, however, was that 
he did not know of anything he could do to escape. Other 
operators not on the list took the same view, that it was a penalty 
without a proved offence of any sort and could not make the 
operators anj^ more anxious to eliminate accidents. 

It appears that, in its inception, this demerit system was 
agreed to by the Western Canada Coal Operators’ Association 
as an alternative to a general increase of rate above the 3%. 
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Nevertheless, the principle does not appear to this Commission 
to be a sound one. It seems more than doubtful whether the 
regulation, in its present form, is contemplated by Section 33 of 
the Act. Sub-section 2 of that section reads: “Where in the 
opinion of the Board sufficient precautions are not taken for 
the prevention of accidents to workmen in the employment of 
any employer or where the sanitary or health conditions are not 
proper the Board may add to the amount of any contribution to 
the Accident Fund .... such a percentage thereof as the Board 
may deem just.” That is to say, an extra assessment is to be 
made for cause. There is no suggestion in the present demerit 
regulation of an antecedent opinion by the Board that sufficient 
precautions are not being taken; indeed, if there were cause for 
such an opinion, the remedy should be found in the enforcement 
of the Mines Act and Regulations or of the safety regulations 
of the Compensation Board. It should be noted that the demerit 
ratings, under a system of Employers’ Liability Insurance, are 
based on inspections of the properties and the safety precautions 
taken. 

The Commission agrees with the operator, quoted above, that 
the whole principle of compensation rating by classes is to 
spread the risk over an entire industry. In any case, the addi¬ 
tional revenue from this source is quite insignificant compared 
with the sense of grievance created. If for cause which cannot 
otherwise be remedied, there would seem to be some justification 
for such a system; but, based as it is on mere luck in the occur¬ 
rence of accidents or in the age or number of dependents of the 
injured workman, the Commission recommends that the demerit 
system be done away with. 

7. Scale of Compensation 

As pointed out by one of the witnesses, in 1908, in the case 
of a fatal accident, the dependents received a lump sum of not 
less than $1,000.00 and not more than $1,800.00; in 1918, the 
basis was changed to a monthly payment with the maximum 
increased to $2,.500.00; in 1920, the maximum was removed; in 
1922, the average amount necessary to be set aside in the case 
of say a widow and four children was $7,680.41, the average 
amount in all cases of dependency being $.5,966.04. According 
to information furnished by the Board, the average cost in 1925 
up to the 10th December for all fatal accident cases, exclusive of 
any compensation paid to the man himself before his death and 
exclusive of medical aid or funeral expenses, was $6,914.20. 
One fatal case showed a capitalized cost of $11,279.55; and the 
total payment to this widow, if she lives the full period of ex¬ 
pectancy and remains unmarried, and to the children, if they 
live to be sixteen years old, will be $22,984.20. For permanent 
total disability, one of the 1925 cases requires the payment into 
the reserve of $16,169.00; and, if this workman lives the full 
period of expectancy, he will have received from the Board 
$33,766.80. 
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For lesser injuries the following are actual 1925 cases: 

Table 120 — Compensation for certain injuries under present Act, 
compared with original Act. 


Disability 


Loss of leg at thigh . . 
“ “ “ above knee 

“ “ “ below “ 

“ “ foot . 


Capitalized Cost 
under 

Present Act 

$8,175.75 

7,236.96 

5,514.95 

3,846.98 


Amount Payable 
under 

Act 1918-20 
$860.00 
860.00 
625.00 
625.00 


These figures fully substantiate the contention of witnesses 
that there has been a tremendous increase in the amount of com¬ 
pensation payable since the Act was first established. It was 
pointed out, however, that under the new Act common law dam¬ 
ages are abolished. The scale under the 1918 Act and changes 
since are summed up in the following tabulation, supplied by 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board: 
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Comyarison with U. S. A.: A comparison of the Workmen’s 
Compensation laws in the United States, as of January 1, 1925, 
has recently been published by the U. S. Department of Labor. 
Assembling the information for the chief coal mining states, 
listed in order of their mining population, gives the foregoing 
tabulation, with the information for Alberta added for purposes 
of comparison (see pages 300 and 301). 

This includes the information regarding all States in the 
union which are of any interest to the Alberta coal mining 
industry. From the comparison, it will be seen that Alberta’s 
waiting time of only 3 days is equalled by Washington and Utah; 
but these states have no provision for cancelling the waiting time, 
if the disability lasts. The provision for cancellation exists in 
four of the states but, to secure it, the disability must last 6 
weeks in Montana; 4 weeks in Illinois; 21 days in Wyoming; and 
in North Dakota only 7 days but there the waiting time itself 
is 7 days. It will thus be seen that Alberta has far more favor¬ 
able provisions as to waiting time than any state in the union, 
with the possible exception of North Dakota. 

The compensation to dependents in the case of death is, in 
most cases, limited to a certain period of weeks or a certain 
maximum sum of money and, except in the case of Washington 
and North Dakota, the total amount of maximum liability is very 
much less than in Alberta. For permanent total disability, those 
states that pay a percentage equal to Alberta’s have fixed a lower 
maximum. West Virginia with 66 2-3% has a maximum of 
$16.00 a week against Alberta’s 621 / 2 % and maximum of $21.84 
per week. Ohio pays 66 2-3% with a maximum of $18.75 a week; 
North Dakota pays 66 2-3% and a maximum of $20.00; the other 
states pay lower percentages of the earnings or have limits in 
time or money to the total compensation. Wyoming is on a 
lump sum basis and Washington is on a monthly pension basis. 
In Wyoming, the maximum is $8,000.00 against the maximum 
in the 1925 Alberta case calling for a transfer to the reserve of 
$16,169.00. It should be noted that the maxima fixed in all these 
cases should really be compared with the total payment, if the 
workman lives to the full period of expectancy, which, as already 
stated, in the latter Alberta case would mean a total of $33,766.80. 
The pamphlet above quoted states that the tendency of all recent 
amendments of the American Acts has been towards reduction 
in the waiting time and towards increases in the benefits paid, 
either by raising the percentage or by raising the maxima or by 
both. Occupational disease is recognized in 12 of the 48 states, 
as it is in Alberta. The above comparison, however, will show 
that Alberta is far in advance of the great bulk of the compen¬ 
sation legislation in coal mining territories in the United States. 

Comparison ivith other Provinces: A complete analysis of 
the Workmen’s Compensation laws of the various provinces in 
Canada has just been compiled by T. J. Coughlin. Selecting the 
same information as given above for certain states in the Union, 
gives the following comparative tabulation of compensation laws 
in Canada: 


Table 12:3_ Certain items in conipentsution schedules of other Canadkui provinces compared with Albeita. 
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From this comparison, it appears that the waiting time 
in Alberta is as low as any in Canada. Manitoba also has 3 
days; but there is no provision for starting compensation from 
the time of the accident, 3 days being taken off in each case. In 
B. C., which also has 3 days’ waiting time, a disability must last 
14 days to have compensation calculated from the date of the 
accident. In Alberta, this happens if the disability lasts 10 days. 
The monthly pension to a widow in Alberta is equal to that in 
B. C., less than that in Ontario and more than any other prov¬ 
ince. Alberta pays more for children than B. C. The percentage 
of wages paid for permanent total disability in Alberta is the 
same as in B. C. and is less than Ontario and Manitoba which 
both have 66 2-3% but more than any of the other provinces. 
The weekly maximum payment is less than B. C. and Ontario 
and more than Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Quebec. Mani¬ 
toba has no maximum. Quebec has a maximum of $3,000.00. 
Alberta’s minimum of $10.00 a week or actual earnings is less 
than Ontario or Manitoba but is higher than Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick or B. C. 

8. Suggested Return to Flat Rate Basis 

The difficulty which the workman experiences in under¬ 
standing the calculation of average earnings and the general 
discontent with the amount of compensation received has led 
to a desire for a flat rate basis. It is true the change to a per¬ 
centage basis was, in the first instance, made at the request 
of the men but many witnesses stated that it had not worked 
out at all in the way they expected. Accordingly the com¬ 
mission received a great number of requests for a return to the 
flat rate weekly allowance method of compensation similar 
to the original Act. To have the amount of the compensation 
vary with the number of dependents coincides with the theory 
of compensation, that it is to relieve the state of the care of 
an injured workman and his dependents and make the in¬ 
dustry bear the cost. Many requests of this character have 
been received. Under a percentage basis, a man with high 
earnings, who might be expected to save money, receives more 
than the low paid worker, who certainly cannot do so, and the 
latter is just as apt to have a large number of dependents. In 
other words, the general basis would be fixed with a view to 
the number of people to be cared for and to the cost of liv¬ 
ing rather than to the rate of pay. It will be noted that one 
or two of the states have attempted to combine the principle 
of a percentage payment with variations for dependency in 
cases of permanent or partial disability. Most of the com¬ 
pensation in case of death takes cognizance in some form or 
other of the amount of dependency. In Alberta’s case, the 
flat rate has been maintained for dependency. It would be 
more logical to have both disability and dependency on the 
same basis, either as percentage of wages or the flat rate. 

One difficulty about a flat rate is the possible objection of 
the higher paid trades. Those in such trades, with steady 
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employment where no difficulty arises as to the ascertainment 
of average earnings, are probably pretty well satisfied with 
the Act as it stands. It is possible, therefore, that opposition 
to the change may be encountered in such quarters. This 
Commission, however, has only to deal with the coal mining 
industry. It appears, therefore, that, although the change to 
a percentage basis was made originally at the request of the 
workmen, they are now more than willing to revert to a flat 
rate basis. All of the operators with whom the matter was dis¬ 
cussed expressed themselves in favor of such a change; although 
one operator took the view that having carried the percentage 
basis through a rising labor market it might be wise to continue 
it while wages were falling. That was only another way of say¬ 
ing that there might be a tendency to fix the flat rate at too high 
a level, if the change were made now. For all the reasons which 
appear in the above discussion, this Commission recommends 
strongly that the percentage basis of compensation be abandoned 
in favor of a flat rate. The exact rate to be struck and all the 
details will have to be a matter of special study by the Govern¬ 
ment in consultation with the industry. 


9. Workmen’s Compensation Board 

It will be well to record certain general facts regarding the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board as it concerns the coal mining 
industry. The results in a financial way to the end of 1924 are 
given by the following statement, supplied by the Board: 

Table 124 — Workmen’s Com-pensation Board general financial 
results of Schedule 1— Coal mining and allied emjdoyynents. 


Expended in 

Year Ending_ Surplus Mine Rescue Work 

December 81, 1918. $54,984.78 

“ “ 1919 73,989.96 $13,558.20 

■< “ 1920 182,642.99 (a) 37,978.70 

“ “ 1921.(Deficit) 27,327.89 (6) 42,325.04 

“ “ 1922 . (Deficit) 108,609.38 45,559.00 

« “ 1923 37,211.72 (c) 17,108.42 

« “ 1924 5,000.36 (d) 19,359.10 


(а) No estimate of liability for outstanding’ accidents and claims. 

(б) Previous to 1921 no liability set up for fatal or permanent disability 
claims. Amount set aside 1921 was $272,330.46. Disaster reserve of 
$45,000 was also set up this year and credited back m 1922. 

(c) Charges for mine rescue made in previous years totalling $139,420.94 
were credited back to the schedule and from then on a proportion of 
assessments made were credited to mine rescue account, out of which 
expenses of mine rescue were paid, the balance being applied on mine 
rescue liability to accident fund. 

(d) Disaster reserve of $24,000 set up this year. 

The rate prevailing and the assessment revenue collected com¬ 
pared with the tonnage is given by the following as supplied by 
the Board: 
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Table 125 — Workmen’s Compe'nsatAon Boomd—Coal mining and 
allied employments, assessment rate and total collected, ton¬ 
nage and assessment per ton. 


Total Assessment Coal Tonnage 
Net Revenue Collected Produced Assessment 

Year— Rate During the Year Annually Cost Per Ton 

1919 1.50 $151,368.28 5,022,412 tons 3.01 cents 

1920 . 1.50 188,774.31 6,908,923 “ 2.73 “ 

1921 . 1.50 305,335.07 5,937,195 “ 5.14 “ 

1922 . 2.25 293,063.08 5,976,432 “ 4.90 “ 

1923 . 3.00 473,678.50 6,866,923 “ 6.90 “ 

1924 . 3.00 346,315.99 5,203,712 “ 6.06 “ 


$1,758,535.23 35,915,598 tons 4.89 cents 

The cost of administration, as compared with all collections 
(Schedules 1, 2 and 3), is given by the following supplied by the 
Board: 

Table 126 — Workmen’s Compensation Board—Total collections 
and administration expenses—All schedules. 


Percentage of Admin¬ 
istration Expenses 
Administration to Total 

Year Collections Expense Collections 

1919 . $355,555.18 $38,181.86 10.73% 

1920 . 460,183.98 44,470.15 9.66% 

1921 . 698,983.65 59,783.51 8.65% 

1922 . 577,026.66 62,441.36 10.82% 

1923 . 688,289.76 55,331.09 8.03% 

1924 . 629,251.10 56,469.45 8.97% 


10. Accidents in Alberta Mines 

The total payroll, the number of accidents reported and the 
comparison of these with the payroll and with the number em¬ 
ployed are given by the following table supplied by the Board: 


Table 127 — Workmen’s Compensation Board—Pay roll,accidents, 
average numbers employed and comparisons—Schedule 1 only 
{coal mining and allied employments). 


No. of Accidents Avge. Accidents Per 
No. of Accidents Per $100 No. 1,000 Persons 


Year 

1919... . 

Payroll 

Reported 

1605 

of Payroll 

Employed 

Employed 

1920.. . . 

$19,380,475.21 

2690 

.0138 

12,347 

217 

1921. . . . 

15,970,871.68 

3375 

.0211 

8,685 

388 

1922. . . . 

16,778,379.04 

3615 

.0216 

8,971 

403 

1923. . . . 

18,109,467.81 

4323 

.0238 

10,758 

401 

1924. . . . 

12,295,136.54 

2474 

.0201 

7,095 

348 

It should be stated 

that the figures for 

average number em- 


ployed in the above table, as elsewhere in the compilations of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, is an average number arrived 
at by compiling returns from operators. The question asked of 
the operators is the “usual number of men employed each month.” 
These numbers added together and divided by 12 give the aver- 
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age figure used. The number of reported accidents per person 
employed calculated in the way above stated, gives a truly appall¬ 
ing percentage. It means that for 1922 and 1923 two out of 
every five workmen were injured and for 1924 more than one 
out of every three. The total number of men at risk, however, 
is much greater than the average number. For example, in 1924, 
as against an average given by the Compensation Board as 7,095, 
the men on the payroll above and below ground as at the 31st 
December is given by the Mines Report as 12,061. 

There is a most remarkable difference between the number 
of accidents in the coal mines of Alberta as given by the Mines 
Branch Report and the report of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board respectively as the following table will show: 

Table 128 — Accidents in Alberta coal mines according to Mines 

Reports and. Workmen’s Compensation Board Reports. 


Workmen’s Compensation Board 
Mines Report Report 

Permanent Temporary 

Year Fatal Serious Slight Total Death Disability Disability Total 


1906. 

10 

11 

20 

41 





1907. 

19 

18 

68 

106 





1908. 

11 

38 

13 

62 





1909. 

9 

42 

18 

69 





1910. 

61 

41 

58 

160 





1911. 

7 

32 

45 

84 





1912. 

21 

38 

68 

117 





1913. 

28 

60 

83 

171 





1914. 

. 209 

44 

50 

303 





1915. 

18 

33 

33 

84 





1916. 

20 

51 

34 

105 





1917. 

24 

62 

39 

125 





1918. 

22 

60 

77 

159 

*5 

7 

931 

943 

1919. 

21 

56 

64 

131 

22 

15 

1568 

1605 

1920. 

29 

53 

38 

120 

33 

33 

2624 

2690 

1921. 

21 

64 

25 

110 

29 

11 

3335 

3375 

1922. 

35 

38 

35 

108 

36 

25 

3554 

3615 

1923. 

22 

44 

10 

76 

24 

36 

4264 

4323 

1924. 

21 

42 

40 

103 

23 

17 

2434 

2474 

* 

From Aug-ust 1st only. 







To take an extreme case from the above, in the year 1923, 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board received 4.323 accident 
claims as compared with the 76 accidents listed by the Mines Re¬ 
port. With such a discrepancy in the records here, it is not pos¬ 
sible to make a comparison with accident figures elsewhere. One 
reason for the discrepancy, of course, must be sought in the differ¬ 
ent basis of reporting. Under Section 45 of the Mines Act, a repoit 
must be made to the Minister and to the District Inspector where 
loss of life or serious personal injury occurs by any explosion, 
by electricity, by over-winding or by such other cause or means 
as may be designated. This leaves out the whole range of minoi 
accidents occurring through other causes. An examination o 
the description of the accidents, however, would seem to indicate 
that they do not all come within the definition and some must be 
as slight as any included in the Workmen’s Compensation re- 
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turns. The difference in the reporting basis, then, does not seem 
to furnish an adequate explanation of the discrepancy and it 
should be investigated by the two departments. 

The Commission recommends that the double system of re¬ 
porting be done away with and the records of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board be made to suffice for both. A full descrip¬ 
tion of the accident is given to that Board and there is a place 
for suggestions as to how to avoid such accidents in the future. 
It would seem to serve all useful purposes if this single report 
of the accident were made available to the Mines Department. 

Apparent hicrease in Accidents: Several witnesses referred 
to the very great increase in accidents since the Compensation 
Act came into force, which they were at a loss to account for. 
They were sure the mines were as well run today as they had 
been. One witness remarked that, since the Government took 
over the compensation, there had been more accidents by far 
“either that or we see them more.” It was suggested that acci¬ 
dents must now be reported, even though there is no lay-off, in 
order that the doctors might be paid for attending. In the old 
days, the doctor was paid so much and looked after the men’s 
accidents. Other witnesses referred to this same matter saying 
that the doctor had every incentive to keep a man off work as 
he was paid by the visit. The process may be more or less un¬ 
conscious ; but the point was emphasized so much in the evidence 
before the Commission that it seems necessary to record the be¬ 
lief that, under present arrangements, there is a tendency to pro¬ 
long the treatment. If, and to what extent, these are the causes 
of the great increase in the number of accidents reported and in 
the compensation claimed could only be proved by a very labori¬ 
ous investigation. 

This brings up the general question of malingering on the 
part of the injured workmen. The temptation as to this in con¬ 
nection with the waiting period has already been referred to. 
There were many expressions of opinion that malingering does 
exist _ to some extent, especially when a mine is not working 
steadily or just prior to the expected seasonal shut-down. It was 
thought that, with the higher scale of compensation, there was 
a greater temptation to lay off a little extra time; but, when 
pressed for specific instances, all of these witnesses fell back on 
the statement that malingering was a very hard thing to prove. 

As against these suggestions of malingering on the part of 
the men or leniency on the part of the doctors attending them, 
the Commission received quite a number of specific complaints 
from the men’s side, that they had been reported fit for work 
too soon and cut off compensation, A common form of dispute 
arises over the question as to whether or not the accident is the 
cause of the disability. It should be mentioned that many of the 
men’s complaints had to do with cases in the past, winding up 
with the fact that the matter had been or was being reviewed 
by the Board, Altogether, during the course of the hearings 
throughout the province and by correspondence since, nine spe¬ 
cific cases were brought to the attention of the Commission. Each 
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of these has been investigated to the extent of examining the file 
at the office of the Board and getting the latest information about 
it. As already stated, many have already been adjusted. In other 
cases, thei’e is a straight conflict of medical opinion. Having re¬ 
gard to the number of cases and the general difficulty of deci¬ 
sions, the number of complaints which reached the Commission 
may be considered remarkably small. 

On the one hand, therefore, there were operators, recom¬ 
mending that there should be more care and caution in seeing 
that men got the compensation to which they were entitled, and 
no more, and that they were back to work, when they should be; 
on the other hand there were complaints by the men of undue 
severity in doing these very things. The general impression left 
on the Commission was that there was about the amount of 
criticism and counter-criticism, that might be expected to arise 
over decisions of the Board in a matter of such intricacy and 
difficulty. 

To check the medical reports and medical accounts as well as 
to exercise general control of such matters, the Board has its 
own medical officer, with one assistant who travels about the 
country. To overcome the difficulty which is thought to arise 
from the local doctors being selected by the men in the first in¬ 
stance and paid by the visit, it has been suggested that the Board 
should have its own corps of accident doctors working on salary. 
While this is a development which may come in time for the 
whole province, such a scheme would only be feasible now in the 
more concentrated mining areas, such as the Crowsnest and 
Drumheller. Even there, it presents the difficulty of providing 
adequate medical attendance at scattered points for accidents 
which might happen contemporaneously. The Commission is 
forced to the conclusion, without wishing to reflect on the ho'na 
fides of the present medical officers engaged on this work, that 
accident doctors engaged by the Compensation Board on a full 
time basis would be in the interests of economy and recommends 
that a beginning be made by trying out this plan in suitable 
areas. 


11. Suggested Provincial Health Service 

A suggestion has been made and pressed with considerable 
force that the plan might go farther in order to centralize Gov¬ 
ernment control of the entire health activities. The sums con¬ 
tributed by all the miners of the province for medical aid and 
for the mine doctor would make a total fund of considerable mag¬ 
nitude, one estimate being that it would provide something like 
$200,000.00 a year. The suggestion is that this be used to pro¬ 
vide medical and hospital services throughout the province under 
central control. The difficulties are the widely scattered nature 
of the settlements, the intermingling in many places of the min¬ 
ing population with others, the complicated problems of adminis¬ 
tration involved and the general dislike of most people to be de¬ 
prived of their independence in such matters. Attempts have, 
in the past, been made to centralize medical services and hos- 
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pital accommodation for certain concentrated mining areas; and 
these were discontinued because of the dissatisfaction of the mine 
workers themselves. Certainly, before attempting anything on 
a provincial scale, it should be tried out in the most favorable 
localities and allowed to develop naturally from that. 

A suggestion was made by one operator that the workmen 
would feel more responsibility for the compensation scheme if 
1 hey were to contribute premiums out of their wages, which in 
the first instance would be increased by an equivalent amount 
to make up to them for doing so. The idea was that, on the 
analogy of friendly societies, all would thus feel an interest in 
keeping down the expense; and that this might be the best cor¬ 
rective for any abuses that may have crept in. As a half way 
measure, it was suggested that perhaps the employer should con¬ 
tribute half the premium and the workmen the other half. No 
support for this suggestion was found in any other quarters and 
it is doubtful whether, even if adopted, it would have the desired 
effect. 


12. Group Insurance 

In the questionnaires, the operators and unions were asked 
to express their views on this subject. Such replies, as were 
received, indicated either very little knowledge of or very little 
interest in this form of insurance, as a supplement to or a sub¬ 
stitute for the benefits under the Compensation Act. The men 
have become so accustomed to the contribution to this Act being 
made altogether by the operator that they would not be likely to 
favor any participating group insurance plan. 


13. Mine Rescue Work 

Mine rescue work was first established in the province of Al¬ 
berta in the year 1912. When the explosion occurred in 1910 in 
the Bellevue mine, a mine rescue team from British Columbia 
came to assist in the recovery of the victims. One member of 
the British Columbia team lost his life in the performance of his 
duty. As a result of these events, there was an agitation to es¬ 
tablish a mine rescue service in Alberta; and it was finally ar¬ 
ranged to have the Government and mine operators jointly equip 
and maintain one mine rescue car. The service has increased 
from that time until there are now in operation four rescue cars 
and seven stations, with one hundred sets of breathing apparatus 
and all up to date requisites for mine rescue and first aid work. 
A system of training has been established and made a compul¬ 
sory feature of the qualifications for the fire boss certificates. 
The Government issues certificates, following the course of train¬ 
ing in mine rescue work, and there are now some fifteen hundred 
holders of such certificates in the province. The Workmen’s 
Compensation Board took charge of the mine rescue work dur¬ 
ing 1918. That Board appoints the superintendents and pays the 
salaries and maintenance costs from the accident fund of this 
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particular class namely Schedule 1 Mining. The cost of this 
work for the four years 1921 to 1924 was as follows: 


1921 .$42,325.04 

1922 . 45,559.00 

1923 . 34,672.06 

1924 . 22,681.00 


Further details of this work will be found in the annual re¬ 
ports of the Workmen’s Compensation Board. 

C. OTHER ALBERTA ACTS 

14. Alberta Coal Sales Act 

The main purpose of the Alberta Coal Sales Act is to prevent 
the substitution of one coal for another, which, in the opinion of 
many witnesses, has in the past been a very disturbing factor in 
the market. The prevention of such substitution is very properly 
a matter for Government regulation; but it requires concerted 
action to make it effective. The Winnipeg by-law regarding the 
handling of coal has been discussed briefly in the chapter on Mar¬ 
keting (Chapter VI., Section 8). The Coal Sales Act, 1925, went 
into force on the 10th April, 1925. There was a previous Act 
in effect in 1923, which only provided for making regulations 
and which became inoperative in March 1924. Briefly, the pres¬ 
ent Act requires the operator of every mine to have a registered 
trade name for his coal, under which all coal from that mine 
shall be shipped and sold. Any advertisement must carry the 
registered trade name. All invoices, shipping bills and weigh tick¬ 
ets must show the registered trade name of the coal, the name and 
post office address of the mine, the coal area in which it is situ¬ 
ated and the size of the coal. A dealer, selling coal produced 
outside the province, must similarly show the place of origin, 
name and address of mine, name of coal (if any) and the size 
of the coal. The Act further provides that every dealer whether 
wholesale or retail, selling coal produced in Alberta, shall keep 
a record in his office of the amount of coal purchased by him from 
every mine in Alberta or from places outside Alberta and the 
amount of the sales of coal so purchased. This record is to be 
classified under the registered trade name of the coal, if any, and 
shall show the size of the coal and the persons to whom the sales 
are made. This record is to be open to inspection by the Inspec¬ 
tors appointed under the provisions of the Act. An Inspector at 
the point of shipment is given power to examine the documents 
and the coal “and, if such coal does not conform! with the in¬ 
formation contained in any such document or it contains an ex¬ 
cess amount of slack or other impurities, he may stamp a state¬ 
ment to that effect upon the face of any such document. The 
Inspector also has power to examine the documents and coal, in 
the hands of either dealer or consumer, to see whether the coal 
conforms with the information on the documents or whether the 
documents bear the stamped statement of any Inspector, and if 
the coal does not conform he may immediately take possession 
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of the documents. Anyone infringing the Act is made liable upon 
summary conviction to a fine up to $500.00 or imprisonment up 
to 6 months or both and an officer of a Corporation is made per¬ 
sonally liable for the penalties. The Lieutenant Governor in 
Council is given power to add to or subtract from the number of 
coal areas, to appoint Inspectors for the purpose of the Act, to 
classify and grade coal, to prescribe fees and to make such regu¬ 
lations as may be necessary or convenient to ensure the sale and 
shipment of coal in accordance with the Act. A schedule is given 
of the coal areas into which the province is divided by the Act 
and which correspond with the coal areas given earlier in this 
report. 

One witness before the Commission was disposed to criticize 
the division which, in the instance he was referring to, had the 
effect of combining in the one area two districts, which had 
formerly been kept distinct from a marketing point of view. 
However, as stated in Chapter I., these areas have been deter¬ 
mined on scientific data and should serve the purpose for which 
they are intended, namely, to make it possible to distinguish 
clearly between different grades of coal and prevent substitution. 
Inspectors have been appointed and trade names registered. So 
far there have been no prosecutions under the Act; and it is 
too soon to judge of its effect on the problem it was designed 
to solve. If the provisions of the Act are not sufficient to set up 
standard sizes as recommended in Chapter VI., Section 15, the 
necessary amendment should be made. It is, perhaps, a question 
whether the powers to classify and grade coal would be held to 
include the power to establish standard sizes for it. 

15. Alberta Mine Owners’ Tax Act 

The Mine Owners’ Tax Act, of 1918, imposed a tax of 5c. a 
ton. At the session of 1922, an amendment was passed raising 
the tax to 10c. per ton. The operators, however, considered this 
too heavy an impost and, on legal advice, proposed to contest 
the validity of the Act in the Courts. They stated that they were 
willing to continue to pay the 5c. a ton and to do so from the 
date at which they had ceased to pay under the first Act. This 
proposal was accepted informally by the Government. The ne¬ 
gotiations in the matter were with the Western Canada Coal 
Operators’ Association; but that Association persuaded a number 
of outside Companies, not members of the Association, to pay the 
5c. tax. This action on the part of the Companies was, presum¬ 
ably, not altogether altruistic but, rather, proceeded from the 
desire to settle the matter amicably and not invite a legal con¬ 
test, with the possibility of amending legislation which might 
be made retroactive. Finally, the Mine Owners’ Tax Act, 1923, 
was passed at the session of that year. This Act repealed the 
former Act as amended and substituted a tax on gross revenue, 
retroactive from the 31st May, 1918, the tax to be not more than 
2% of the gross revenue and the precise tax to be fixed by the 
Lieutenant Governor in Council. The Order in Council under 
this Act was passed on the 14th August, 1925, and fixed the tax 
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at the maximum of 2% of the gross revenue. The actual tax 
collected, however, has been and, in general, still is calculated at 
5c. a ton; although, to comply with the provisions of the above 
Order in Council, the Government is now asking from each mine 
a statement of the gross revenue. Where 2% of this revenue 
comes to less than 5c. a ton, the Commission understands that 
a few of the mines are paying the lesser sum. Recently the 
province sued one colliery for payment of taxes and judgment 
was given in favor of the province holding that the tax imposed 
was direct taxation and therefore within the power of the prov¬ 
ince. According to newspaper reports, at the time, this judgment 
has been appealed. 

16. Alberta Public Health Act 

In the course of their work, the Inspectors of Mines through¬ 
out the province are asked to report in duplicate on the housing 
accommodation, sanitary conditions, water supply, etc., and, in 
particular, are asked to say whether or not a visit from a Sani¬ 
tary Inspector is necessary. One copy of this report is kept in 
the Mines Branch and the other copy goes to the Sanitary En¬ 
gineering Branch of the Department of Public Health. While 
probably designed in the interests of economy, this system of 
having the Mines Inspector responsible for sanitary and health 
reports, at least in the first instance, does not seem likely to se¬ 
cure the best results. The Mines Inspectors may not be experts 
in health matters and, in any case, they have a full enough 
range of duties to see that the provisions of the Mines Act are 
carried out. The chief difficulty is the division of responsibility 
and the Commission thinks that sanitary inspections should be 
made by the Health Department. As stated under Living and 
Housing Conditions in the chapter on Mine Workmen, the Com¬ 
mission secured a special report from the Health Department on 
every mining settlement in the province. (See Appendix VH., 
not printed). The machinery thus exists for supervision of health 
matters but, as stated in detail in the chapter referred to, the 
Commission is of opinion that it is time a much highei standard 
was set and enforced in this regard. 


D. OTHER PROVINCIAL ACTIVITIES 

17. The Scientific and Industrial Research Council 

This body originated in the autumn of 1919, as a committee 
appointed by the Provincial Secretary to advise him on matters 
relating to industrial research. By Order in Council dated Janu¬ 
ary 6th, 1921, it was given definite status as The Scientific and 
Industrial Research Council of Alberta, consisting of 5 members, 
with power to direct research work, to engage assistants and to 
arrange with the University of Alberta for the necessary labora¬ 
tory and other facilities and for the services of members of the 
University staff, as required. At present the Minister of Public 
Works of the province is chairman and the other members are 
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the President of the University, the Professors of Geology, of 
Physics and of Mining and the Chief Mines Inspector. There is 
an Honorary Secretary who is also the Chief Chemical Engineer 
of the Council, together with a staff of part time or whole time 
assistants. The Council is supported by a direct grant of pro¬ 
vincial funds, the cost to the province for the year 1924 being 
given in the public accounts as $52,346.68. Alberta was the first 
province to establish such an organization. 

The work of the Council to date can best be seen in its re¬ 
ports, of which the latest is Number 14. After summarizing 
the information as to the general mineral resources of the prov¬ 
ince, these reports deal chiefly with coal and contain an amount 
of valuable information. In addition to the work on coal, the 
next most important activity is in connection with road materials 
and construction, which naturally is not the concern of this Com¬ 
mission. As has been already acknowledged, the account of the 
geology and characteristics of Alberta coal and much other in¬ 
formation contained in this report is derived from the work of 
the Research Council. The members of the Commission paid a 
very interesting visit to the Research Laboratories and had sev¬ 
eral discussions with various members of the Council. It is quite 
unnecessary to go into details because the reports of the Council 
are available to all who are interested but a summary of its plan 
for work on coal was given to the Commission as follows: 

(1) To continue the work on the geology of Alberta coal oc¬ 
currences, paying particular attention to the younger 
formations. It has been arranged that the Dominion 
Geological Survey shall look after the Kootenay coals and 
the coals within the mountains, while the provincial or¬ 
ganization specializes on the Belly River and Edmonton 
series. 

(2) To investigate thoroughly the chemical and physical pro¬ 
perties of Alberta coal with a view to intelligent use and 
extension of markets. The work on mine samples will 
be referred to a little later. The work in contemplation 
includes the sampling and analysis of the coal as it moves 
in commerce. 

(3) To conduct laboratory experiments in briquetting. This 
work was started in 1921, when there was considerable 
wastage of the fine coals. In particular, a meeting in 
Edson in 1921 asked that something should be done to¬ 
wards briquetting the sub-bituminous fines of the Alberta 
Coal Branch. These briquetting experiments have been 
referred to under Methods of Use in the chapter on Mar¬ 
keting (Chapter VI., Section 33). 

(4) To test mine timber. Extensive tests are being carried 
on to ascertain the properties and life under various con¬ 
ditions of locally available timber. Such work has been 
done by the Forest Products Laboratories of Canada in 
the East and by the U. S. Bureau of Mines; but this is 
not thought to be a duplication because of the differences 
in local timber and local conditions. 
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(5) To test house heating furnaces with a view to the de¬ 
signing of a proper type for various Alberta coals. At 
the outset, this work raised many new problems con¬ 
nected with the proper recording of the results; but those 
engaged in it consider that these initial diffculties have 
been solved and that they are now in a position to con¬ 
duct valid tests of furnaces or of fuel. 

(6) To conduct boiler tests giving results as to relative val¬ 
ues of Alberta coal and also to suggest points of boiler 
design. 

(7) To follow carefully what is being done in other countries 
to see what practical application may be made of any dis¬ 
covery for the benefit of the coal industry of Alberta. 
The Council feels it their especial responsibility not to 
allow any new work anywhere in the world to go un¬ 
noticed, both from the point of view of keeping abreast 
of the times and from the point of view of avoiding re¬ 
petition, except insofar as may be necessary to secure 
the application of the results under local conditions. 

One of the things which the Council is leaving in abeyance, 
at least for the present, is work on the carbonization of coal 
either by the low temperature or high temperature method. Some 
work was done on this and facilities exist for it but for the 
reasons given in the chapter on Marketing (Chapter VI., Sec¬ 
tion 32), this work has been discontinued for the present. 

It is necessary to record that there exists, in the minds of 
at least some of the coal operators of the province, a considerable 
amount of skepticism regarding the value to the industry of the 
work of the Research Council. One critic took the ground that 
the work was largely a duplication of what had been done or was 
being done elsewhere. Undoubtedly, it requires constant care to 
minimize such duplication; but the Commission found the mem¬ 
bers of the Council fully aware of this point. Reference has just 
been made to the co-operation with the Dominion Government in 
the matter of Geological Survey and to the care exercised in fol¬ 
lowing what was being done all over the world in connection with 
similar research. That this danger is not confined to Alberta ap¬ 
pears from an article quoted to the Commission, taken from an 
American technical journal, which said in part : “It is good 
to know that what we ascertain the British will not concur¬ 
rently be at pains to rediscover and what the British learn we 
shall not be compelled to determine over again by costly experi¬ 
ment. France. Belgium and let us hope Germany will soon join 
in and we shall have all nations combining to meet the common 
problems.” 

But the lack of appreciation goes deeper than this and has, 
unfortunately, been fostered by what can only be described as 
unwise expressions used in public by certain members of both 
bodies. There are also certain inherent difficulties in such a situa¬ 
tion. Until the Research Council proves itself by achieving re¬ 
sults of immediate practical importance, the operators of the 
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province can hardly be expected to bring to it their problems for 
solution but, unless the current problems are thus presented and 
there is frank and continuous discussion between the parties, 
how are first things to be done first and results achieved that 
are of immediate moment? Strong criticism, for example, has 
been expressed regarding the latest publication of the Council, 
namely the analyses of Alberta coals based on mine samples. The 
precise relation between these and the quality of the coal as it 
moves in commerce must remain a matter for individual deter¬ 
mination. The whole object of preparation before shipment is to 
improve on nature; and the thing of importance to the consumer 
is not average analysis at the coal face but the average analysis 
of the coal when he comes to use it. Granted that such analyses 
give useful knowledge to the operators, there is some question 
as to the advantage in publishing results, which may or may not 
coincide with the commercial product and any unfavorable fea¬ 
tures of which are bound to be used by competitors in the market. 

There can, however, be no dispute on the fundamental need 
of scientific research in modern industry. The British Prime 
Minister, in a recent speech in the House of Commons on unem¬ 
ployment, said, in part: “No one will assert that British indus¬ 
try can be saved by science alone; but it is none the less true 
that, until scientific methods and scientific men can take their 
place in industry and an equal place with the administrator and 
the financier, British trade will never be strong enough or resil¬ 
ient enough to meet the shocks that it is bound to meet as the 
years go by or to meet the sudden and unexpected changes, which 
will always arise in international trade.” The Scientific and In¬ 
dustrial Research Council of Alberta is in existence and, in the 
opinion of this Commission, can do valuable work for the coal 
industry of the province. For the best results there must be a 
fuller measure of mutual confidence and co-operation and the hope 
of finding a way to secure these is one of the reasons for recom¬ 
mending the appointment of the Coal Industry Advisory Council 
of Alberta (see Section 26 of this chapter). That Advisory 
Council, through the Government members on the Research Coun¬ 
cil should be able to establish and maintain much closer touch 
between the Research Council and the industry. 


18. Alberta Trade Commissioner’s Office 

The work of this office has been given full recognition in 
dealing with the Manitoba and Ontario markets. Like all other 
Governmental activities in relation to the coal industry, co-or¬ 
dination and control will be secured by setting up a Department 
of Mines with an Advisory Council, as recommended at the end 
of this chapter. The work of the Trade Commissioner, so far as 
it concerns coal, would be carried on under the direction of that 
Department. 

19. Alberta Labor Commissioner 

In Chapter VII. on Labor Relations, acknowledgement has 
been made of the information furnished to this Commission by 
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the Labor Commissioner of the province. A Department of Mines 
with an Advisory Council should secure co-ordination of effort 
between that department and the Labor Commissioner’s office 
and, for example, prevent overlapping in the gathering of sta¬ 
tistics. Owing to the surplus of men seeking work in the mines, 
the Labor Bureaus of the province have not, in the past been 
called on to any extent for a supply of mine workmen; but this 
may not always be the case. The suggestion made in Section 48 
of Chapter VII. assigns a definite and important place to the 
Labor Commissioner in superintending an orderly migration of 
mine workers. 

E. DOMINION GOVERNMENT IN RELATION TO 
ALBERTA COAL 

20. Mining Regulations 

According to information furnished by the Mining Lands 
Branch of the Department of the Interior, coal mining rights in 
the province of Alberta, belonging to the Dominion Government, 
were disposed of under sale up to the year 1907. By Order in 
Council dated 9th May, 1907, regulations were established for 
the leasing of such rights; and these regulations were subse¬ 
quently amended from time to time. Issues of the “Coal Mining 
Regulations” embodying these successive changes have appeared 
at intervals, a full set of them, as furnished by the Department, 
being as follows: 

1. Order in Council 9th May, 1907. 

2. Order in Council 16th February, 1909. 

3. Order in Council 20th April, 1910. 

4. Order in Council 25th May, 1910 (further amendments 
12th August, 1911, 6th February, 1913, and 7th April, 
1913). 

5. Order in Council 26th January, 1915, 16th March, 1918, 
and 21st September, 1918. 

6. Reprint in 1921 as amended by Orders in Council not 
quoted. 

7. Reprint in 1922 as amended by Orders in Council not 
quoted. 

By Order in Council dated 9th February, 1897, regulations 
were established for the issue of permits to mine coal for do¬ 
mestic purposes. These regulations were rescinded by Order 
in Council dated 18th February, 1920, and new regulations were 
established by Order in Council dated 11th March, 1921. 

The form of tenure of coal rights, enjoyed by any person ob¬ 
taining those rights from the Dominion Government, is there¬ 
fore, dependent on the particular regulations in force at the 
timG wliGn thG rig'h.ts wgfg accjuirGd. The rticiin clRSsificRtions of 
such tenure are, as given in Chapter III.; freehold without I’oy- 
alty; freehold with royalty of 7c. a ton; leasehold with royalty 
of 5c. a ton and an annual rental of $1.00 an acre, but the minoi 
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variations will be as numerous as the changes made by Order in 
Council. Attached to this Report as Appendix X (not printed), 
is a full set of the Dominion Government regulations for coal 
mining leases and coal permits. 

Very briefly in their latest form, the coal mining regulations 
of the Dominion Government provide for leasing coal rights at 
an annual rental of $1.00 an acre, payable yearly in advance, the 
term of the lease to be for twenty-one years, “renewable for a 
further term of twenty-one years, provided the lessee furnishes 
evidence satisfactory to the Minister to show that, during the term 
of the lease, he has complied fully with the conditions of such 
lease and with the provisions of the regulations, regarding the 
disposal and operation of coal mining rights, which may have 
been made from time to time by the Governor in Council; and 
subject to renewal for additional periods of twenty-one years, on 
such terms and conditions as may be prescribed by the Governor 
in Council.” The maximum area of a coal mining location is 
2,560 acres; and no person is permitted to acquire more than one 
location, except by assignment. The rights in a lease may not 
be assigned, transferred or sub-let without the consent in writing 
of the Minister. The regulations contain full directions for mak¬ 
ing applications and deal with priorities, surveys, etc. 

By Section 10, the lessee is required to “commence active op¬ 
erations on his leasehold, within one year from the date upon 
which he may be notified by the proper officer of the Department 
of the Interior to do so, and shall produce from such operations 
the quantity of coal specified in the said notification”; but the 
maximum required from a mine shall not exceed ten tons per 
annum for each acre leased. Default in the observance of this 
stipulation renders the lease liable to cancellation in the discre¬ 
tion of the Minister. By Section 11, “the lessee shall not as¬ 
sign, transfer or sub-let the rights, described in his lease, or any 
part thereof, without the consent in writing of the Minister be¬ 
ing first had and obtained.” If the annual rental in advance is 
not paid within thirty days of the due date, the lease is subject 
to cancellation in the discretion of the Minister; but, by Order in 
Council of the 18th January, 1923, the person in default may. 
at any time, by tendering the full arrears of rental with inter¬ 
est be reinstated in the rights he formerly had to the location 
or any portion thereof, which may still be available. In addi¬ 
tion to the rental, a royalty of 5c. a ton of two thousand pounds 
of the merchantable output is payable monthly and sworn returns 
are to be made monthly. Default in the payment of royalty or 
not furnishing the returns may be followed by cancellation or the 
imposition of a fine, in the discretion of the Minister. There are 
certain provisions for expenditures on development in lieu of 
rentals. 

An important section (which appears first in the 1918 regu¬ 
lations) requires the lessee, before opening any mine, to submit 
plans and specifications, which must first be approved by the 
proper officer of the Department before work commences. “The 
procedure to be adopted in opening up and operating a mine on 
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the lands leased, as well as the particular seam of coal which 
shall first be operated, shall, at all times be in accordance with 
the provisions of regulations duly approved by the Minister”; 
otherwise the lease is subject to cancellation, in the discretion of 
the Minister. Since the 1921 edition, the lessee has been required 
to pay school taxes and since 1918, whenever by reason of his 
mining operations he creates a centre of population, he has been 
required to provide a suitable site and to erect and maintain a 
school house for the accommodation of all persons of school age. 
There are certain special regulations where the lease is situated 
within forest reserves or park areas. There are, also, full provis- 
sions for acquiring the necessary surface rights. In their pres¬ 
ent form, then, the Dominion Government leases give control over 
the mining operations in a way that was not the case in the 
earlier leases. 

The present regulations for the issue of permits to mine coal 
may be summarized as follows: The annual rental for a permit 
is $5.00 payable in advance. The maximum area to be acquired 
is one acre; and no person can hold more than one permit at 
the same time. None of the coal mined under the permit is to 
be sold. In addition to the rent, there is a royalty of twenty- 
five cents per ton of two thousand pounds. All operations for 
the recovery of coal under a permit are to be in accordance with 
instructions given by the Inspecting Engineer of Mines. 

According to Chapter II., dealing with coal I’eserves, and as 
discussed in Chapter IX., on over-development, very substantial 
holdings of coal lands have passed from the control of the Do¬ 
minion Government to that of operating companies or other par¬ 
ties. If, as seems probable, the province is about to acquire con¬ 
trol of its natural resources, including the coal rights, it will of 
course do so subject to all existing leases. For reasons that are 
fully discussed elsewhere in this report, very few new leases will 
probably be or should be granted in the near future. Indeed, it 
would be a very wise thing, in the opinion of this Commission, 
if all general regulations for the leasing of coal lands were im¬ 
mediately suspended; so that, pending the transfer to the prov¬ 
ince and thereafter until the province can formulate its definite 
policy, any applications for such leases would become a matter 
of direct individual action by Order in Council. 

Whatever may be done about this, it is clear that the oppor¬ 
tunity to effect any desired changes in the form of tenure will 
not arise, in a practical way, until present leases begin to ex¬ 
pire. It will be seen by the above account of the mining regula¬ 
tions that the earlier leases were subject to almost automatic 
renewal. By 1910, however, to secure a renewal, the lessee had 
to prove that he had complied fully “with the provisions of regu¬ 
lations regarding the disposal and operation of coal mining 
rights which may have been made, from time to time, by the Gov¬ 
ernor in Council.” This very wise addition would seem to have 
the effect of making holders of all leases granted since 1910, 
conform to the revised regulations, if they wish to secure re¬ 
newal. The exact nature of the problem will only appear after 
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a study is made of all existing leases, in the way suggested in 
Chapter IX. Meantime, two general principles are recom¬ 
mended for adoption: first, that all new leases should be made 
to run for periods, which will bring them up for renewal at the 
same time as existing leases, or, what would be equivalent to the 
same thing, the conditions of new leases should be made subject 
to revision, at such dates as will fit in with other expiries. The 
second general principle is that, in the meantime, these new 
leases must, of necessity, follow the general lines of the existing 
leases to enable their holders to compete. 

Incidentally, the Commission would recommend that the Order 
in Council, dated 18th Januaiy, 1923, which provides for “rein¬ 
statement in the rights which he formerly had to such lease” be 
amended to provide that, if a lease be again granted to a former 
lessee, it be subject to the modifications in leases made in the 
meantime. In the Bibliography at the end of this report, will be 
found a collection of the coal mining and leasing regulations of 
other countries. These were secured with the intention of mak¬ 
ing a comparative study, with a view to the possibility of suggest¬ 
ing changes in the form of lease. In the light of the foregoing 
discussion as to existing leases, it is clear that any such attempt 
would be premature. Before anything can be done on a large 
scale to effect any changes that may on investigation seem de¬ 
sirable, there will be ample time to study the best practice else¬ 
where ; and this should be done according to the latest develop¬ 
ments in such practice. 

All the general recommendations, made in this chapter and 
elsewhere in the report, with regard to the treatment of coal 
rights and the conservation of the coal deposits, may be regarded 
as addressed to the Provincial Government, on the assumption 
that the transfer to the Province of its natural resources will be 
consummated in the near future, or, in the alternative, as some¬ 
thing which the Provincial Government should urge on the atten¬ 
tion of the Government at Ottawa. 

21. The Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 

This Act of the Dominion Parliament has very great interest 
for the coal industry of Alberta and is discussed in Chapter VII 
on Labor Eolations. 

22. Customs Duty on Coal 

_A change in the tariff was announced in March, 1925, by 
which previous duties of fourteen cents a ton on slack coal anji 
fifty-three cents a ton on other bituminous coal were changed 
to a fiat rate duty of fifty cents a ton on all American bituminous 
coal. This stopped the practice, which had been carried on to 
some degree in the ordinary coal trade, of shipping separately 
the slack and screened coal and mixing again to make mine run. 
The reduction of the duty from fifty-three cents to fifty cents 
was to that extent a disadvantage to the Alberta producer and 
was, also, a direct loss of revenue to the Dominion Government, 
at least as far as the Western market is concerned, because the 
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great bulk of the bituminous coal imported into Western Canada 
was paying the full duty of fifty-three cents a ton. An increased 
duty on bituminous coal and a duty on coke and anthracite would 
be of great benefit in broadening the market for Alberta coal. 
Customs tariffs apply to the country as a whole and considera¬ 
tion must be given to varying interests in different parts of the 
country. Those interests can be relied on to present their side 
of the case. From the point of view of the Alberta coal industry, 
the Government of this Province can well urge on the Govern¬ 
ment of Canada customs measures, in the first instance at least, 
to the extent necessary to assure to the mines of Alberta and 
Saskatchewan the entire market in the three prairie Provinces. 

23. Anti-Dumping Provisions 

Reference has been made, particularly under the Manitoba 
market, to the numerous complaints lodged with this Commis¬ 
sion regarding the Canadian anti-dumping provisions. The 
complaints applied both to coal and to coke. An instance was 
given of a contract taken at a price which, when worked back to 
the mine, meant a price there of about forty-five cents a ton. The 
opinion of witnesses was that the exporters of coal and coke, 
when it suited their purpose to do so, established a price by a 
very small amount of business in their home market. One case 
was referred to where, to meet a particular competitive condi¬ 
tion, a cut had been made in the price, which was held to justify 
the exporter in shipping all his tonnage to Winnipeg at the cut 
price. The American business that established the price was 
said to be not more than two per cent, of the total business. In 
fact, one witness stated that a mine with an output of two million 
tons could sell five hundred tons at a low price “just to beat 
the anti-dumping clause.” Many witnesses, who had suffered 
under this practice for years, came to the conclusion that what 
was required was to have our dumping provisions equivalent to 
the American both in legislation and in enforcement. 

The Commission secured copies of the dumping provisions 
in the Acts and regulations of both countries but did not have 
the advantage of examining officials with regard to them. Reply¬ 
ing to an enquiry on the subject, the Department at Ottawa wrote 
in part as follows; 

“You are advised that the Department always requires 
appraisal on the basis of representative sales for home con¬ 
sumption at the time and place of direct exportation to Can¬ 
ada. In other words the appraised value must be represen- 
tative of all transactions as of the date of exportation and at 
the place of exportation .... The Department is not aware 
of any cases of appraisal at less than the fair market^ value 
of the article as sold for home consumption as above. 
Judging from this reply from the Department by the 
printed copies of the regulations, as compared with the American 
regulations, the following appears to be the position. 

The Canadian dumping clause is based on the market value 
at the place of exportation and on the day of exportation. Only 
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the business of that day and place come into consideration and, 
on the accident of a small sale to meet competition in the home 
market or possibly by design, as was suggested by some of the 
witnesses, the stipulation may become quite meaningless. The 
American provision is very different. Section 205 of the United 
States Anti-dumping Act reads in part as follows; 

“The foreign market value of imported merchandise shall 
be the price. . . .at which such or similar merchandise is sold 
or freely offered for sale to all purchasers in the principal 

markets of the country from which exported.In the 

ascertainment of foreign market value for the purposes of 
this title no pretended sale or offer for sale and no sale or offer 
for sale intended to establish a fictitious market shall be taken 
into account.” 

Where, as must often be the case, it proves impracticable to 
establish a price “to all purchasers in the principal markets” re¬ 
course is had to the cost of production. It is specifically pro¬ 
vided in this connection by the United States law that, in addi¬ 
tion to all the usual items that would constitute such a cost, there 
must be added for general expenses not less than ten per cent 
of the cost and a further amount for profit of not less than eight 
per cent. All the provisions of the American Act are most 
detailed and explicit; and there is a special “Anti-dumping Unit,” 
charged with the enforcement of these provisions. Even if 
dumping be established under the Canadian Act, the special duty 
to be imposed must not exceed fifteen per cent ad valorem. No 
such limitation appears to exist in the American regulations, the 
special dumping duty being the amount of the difference between 
the purchase price and the foreign market value or cost of pro¬ 
duction as defined above. 

As far then as this Commission can judge on the facts before 
it, the contention of the various witnesses is amply borne out by 
the difference in the regulations. It is recommended most strong¬ 
ly that the Provincial Government should urge on the Dominion 
Government the necessity for an immediate and thorough inves¬ 
tigation into this whole matter of the dumping of American coal 
and coke, particularly into the Winnipeg market. 

24. Dominion Subsidy 

A Dominion Government subsidy to assist in the transporta¬ 
tion of coal, both from the east and the west, has been fully 
dealt with in connection with the Ontario market (Chapter VI.) 

F. GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS FOR PROVINCIAL 
GOVERNMENT ACTION. 

25. Department of Mines of the Province of Alberta 

Arising out of the discussion of the various problems, as con¬ 
tained in the whole of this report, and to provide the necessary 
machinery to carry into effect the suggestions made, the Com- 
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mission recommends the establishment of a Department of Mines 
of Alberta. As this recommendation, if approved, is one that 
should be acted on promptly the Commission has thought that it 
would be of advantage to make it in some detail. In doing so, 
many of the reasons for the proposal will appear. The detailed 
recommendation, therefore, is as follows: 

1. That a Department of Mines be constituted. So far as 
the Minister of Mines is concerned, until the work increased be¬ 
yond its present importance, the portfolio could be combined with 
that of some other Department. That is a matter for determina¬ 
tion by the Cxovernment. 

2. That the Department of Mines be given jurisdiction over 
and exercise the administrative functions of the Government in 
regard to all matters directly concerning the coal industry of the 
Province; except those which more properly belong to a Depart¬ 
ment of Labor if and when such a Department is set up, such as 
the administration of any Provincial Acts dealing with wages 
or industrial disputes. For example, the Mines Branch at pres¬ 
ent under the Executive Council would come under the Depart¬ 
ment of Mines and the “Minister” in the Mines Act would be 
made the “Minister of Mines.” That Act might be further 
amended to give certain of the discretionary powers to the “De¬ 
puty Minister” rather than to the “Minister” as at present. 

3. That, if and when the Province of Alberta obtains control 
of its natural resources, the Department of Mines exercise the 
functions of ownership of coal and control of its development. 

4. That, in all matters concerning the coal industry of the 
Province, it be the invariable custom of the Government to act 
on the advice of the Mines Department. For example, the Gov¬ 
ernment supports the Council of Scientific and Industrial Re¬ 
search and is represented on that Council. Its representatives 
should act in full accord with the Mines Department in deter¬ 
mining what matters connected with coal are most important 
and how they should be handled by the Research Council. The 
work of the Trade Commissioner, in connection with the market¬ 
ing of coal, should, similarly, be placed under the control either 
direct or indirect of the Department of Mines. 

5. That, with the same object of securing unified control of 
all Government activities affecting the coal industry, certain other 
provincial departments and institutions be made to conform 
either by legislation or custom. For example, the power of the 
Workmen’s Gompensation Board to make regulations legaiding 
the conduct of the coal industry should be amended to the powei 
to make recommendations for Orders in Council and the Gov¬ 
ernment should act on the advice of the Department of Mines 
in passing such orders. 

6 That a chief function of the Department of Mines be the 
assembling and publication of all important information con¬ 
cerning the coal industry. 

7. That the Minister of Mines and his Department, with the 
assistance where necessary of other Ministers and Departments 
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of Government, be thus the agency for co-ordinating all Govern¬ 
mental activities in aid of or in regulation of the coal industry. 
For all that a Government must or can do for an industry, it is 
all-important to have this concentration of responsibility, knowl¬ 
edge, experience and control in action. The practical steps, de¬ 
signed to improve conditions, which the Commission recommends 
in this Report, require just such unified control of Governmental 
activities to make them effective. 

8. That the Deputy Minister of Mines be chosen with great 
care and a full realization of the requirements of the position. 
At the outset and until the Province obtains its resources or the 
work otherwise becomes too heavy, the Deputy Minister must 
combine the functions of administration of the Department with 
those of Chief Consulting Mining Engineer. As such, he should 
not only be a thoroughly competent and experienced engineer but 
also enjoy a reputation for ability and fair dealing, that will 
command instant respect for his views on the part of both the 
operators and the workmen within the coal industry. 

9. That a statistician for the Department be also chosen 
with care. The requirements for the post are that the occupant 
shall know the real value of figures, collecting only such as have 
significance and be able to present them so that they tell their 
proper story. He should systematize the returns required so as 
to make them as few and simple, as is consistent with gathering 
essential information, and see that there is no overlapping of 
Government Departments in asking returns from the coal in¬ 
dustry. 

26. Coal Industry Advisory Council 

The foregoing recommendation was communicated, informal¬ 
ly, to the Government, in December last, and, at the same time, 
it was suggested that along with the formation of a Department 
of Mines should go the setting up of an Advisory body to collab¬ 
orate with it. In this case also, the recommendation is made in 
detail and from the outline of the functions of such a body may 
be deduced the reasons which weighed with this Commission in 
making the proposal. The recommendation in detail is as fol¬ 
lows : 

1. That legislation be passed providing for the appointment, 
by the Lieutenant Governor in Council, from time to time, of a 
Coal Industry Advisory Council of Alberta. 

2. That the Deputy Minister of Mines be chairman of the 
Council and that for the present the other members be: an oper¬ 
ator and a mine workman from the bituminous field ; an operator 
and a mine workman from the lignite and sub-bituminous fields 
combined; a representative coal dealer; and another business 
man of the Province who is not connected with the coal industry, 
the latter to represent the general interests of the public; a total 
membership of seven including the Chairman. 

3. That the composition of the Council be not made rigid by 
legislation but that it be left to the Government to choose whom 
they please and how they please. The object is to secure a com- 
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paratively small body, that will be thoroughly representative of 
the industry. The Government should not be trammelled in their 
choice by giving any organization the right to nominate mem¬ 
bers. The desire to command public approval of the selection 
made will be a sufficient guide in the matter. 

4. That appointments normally be made for two years sub¬ 
ject to renewal or revocation at any time. 

5. That, as the name implies, this Council be advisory only. 
Its duty will be to advise the Minister and Department of Mines 
and through them the Government on all matters under Govern¬ 
ment control or requiring Government action. Its advice may 
not be unanimous and may not be taken; but, even so, it will 
serve to keep the Government in touch with the industry. If 
wisely chosen, it may be expected to accumulate experience and 
wisdom and to exert a powerful and growing influence on the 
Government. 

6. That the Council meet regularly once a month or oftener 
in emergencies. Frequent meetings are essential in order to 
avoid delay in settling questions or in the alternative to prevent 
them being settled without reference to the Council. 

7. That members of the Council be paid a moderate fee for 
each attendance in addition to travelling expenses where such 
are incurred. 

8. That the Council, in addition to advising on all matters 
of Governmental control and activity in relation to the industry, 
be expected to take the initiative in promoting reforms and 
movements for betterment within the industry itself, apart from 
Governmental action. 

27. Permanent Coal Commission Not Recommended 

Encouraged no doubt by the results in other lines several 
suggestions were made that the coal industry of the Province 
be put under the control of a permanent Coal Commission. 
These suggestions have not been adopted in this Report for many 
reasons. There may, in the future, be quasi-judicial functions 
to be performed in connection with the industry for which it 
will be essential to constitute some body independent of the Gov¬ 
ernment. Something of this nature is discussed in Chapter IX 
as part of the programme to control over-development. But, for 
the present, this Commission much prefers the erection of a De¬ 
partment of Mines, plus an Advisory Council, thus combining all 
Provincial activities under unified control, which, at the same 
time, is an integral part of the Governmental machinery, directly 
responsible to the Legislature and the people and directly con¬ 
trolling the public purse. 
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CHAPTER IX 

SUNDRY PROBLEMS 

A. OVER-DEVELOPMENT 

1. Extent of Over-Development 

By the facts given in Chapter III, it will be seen that, up to 
the 31st December, 1924, 1,051 “mines” had been opened; 674 
abandoned permanently; and 68 additional closed, at least tem¬ 
porarily, leaving only 309 in operation at the date mentioned. 
This was considerably less than one-third of the aggregate total. 
The losses in abandoned mines have been estimated at nearly 
$12,000,000; and the capacity of such mines, at the time of aban¬ 
donment, counting on only 6 months’ operation for the lignite and 
sub-bituminous mines, would correspond to an annual output of 
nearly three million tons—about half the present output. Despite 
this very heavy mortality, the surviving mines have a capacity, 
allowing for seasonal operation, of at least 10,000,000 tons a 
year or 50% more than there is any present outlet for. If there 
were an outlet, that capacity could be very rapidly increased by 
development work at each mine, to say nothing of increased 
efficiency in the way of machinery, etc. It is abundantly clear, 
therefore, that there are too many mines now in existence; and 
this has been the condition for many years past. Yet, the year 
1924, the last year examined in this connection, shows 60 new 
mines opened and, in spite of abandonments, the number in 
operation at some time during that year was the highest point 
yet reached. 

Looking more closely into this question of over-development, 
it is found to present special features. In the bituminous field, 
the number of mines is not nearly so great; but the aggregat'' 
present capacity is about double the maximum output yet 
achieved. In this field, there is much less danger of the opening; 
of new mines because of the great expense involved. In the sub- 
bituminous mines, too, the number of operating units is not 
great. Owing to the location of the majority of these mines and 
the nature of the seams there is, to some extent, a similai' de¬ 
terrent from opening new mines owing to the expense. The 
rated capacity of these mines, on a basis of 150 days’ operation 
per year, does not show a very great excess over the output 
achieved; but, on a full year of 300 days, would likewise be more 
than double. In the lignite field, the over-capacity of the present 
rnines on a full year basis is between two and two and a half 
times the market requirements but, taken on a six months’ 
season, the excess is not nearly so great. It is in the lignite 
field, however, that the over-development in numbers rather than 
in capacity is such a marked feature. In addition to its general 
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seasonal character, the operation of the lignite mines has, under 
the present system of marketing, been subject to sharp peaks of 
demand, at which times the full capacity of the mines both as 
to development and working force is strained to the utmost. 
For a few weeks during the winter, it is usual for all mines 
supplying the domestic trade to be working to capacity. As 
pointed out elsewhere, this condition is caused by the -dealer and 
consumer buying only for immediate needs. So long as the dealer 
can get supplies from the mines the moment he requires them, 
this condition will continue. It must be recognized that such 
a system obviates the necessity for stocking coal and is. in itself, 
an economical method of distribution; but the apparent advan¬ 
tages entail far too many disadvantages of the nature discussed 
in the next paragraph. 

2. Evils of Over-Development 

The evils resulting from over-development have been dealt 
with fully under the appropriate headings, elsewhere in the 
Report. They may be summed up as low earnings and hard¬ 
ship for the workmen, in spite of high wage rates; loss of capital 
invested in the mining industry; high costs and the loss of 
markets, thereby compelling still higher costs and more loss of 
markets in a vicious circle; and depletion of the resource 
through incomplete recovery. 

3. Causes of Over-Development 

Among the causes contributing to this condition may be 
mentioned the immense area of coal lands; the fact that these 
may be taken up at purely nominal figures; the absence of any 
effective control over the opening of mines; and, above all, the 
very small amount of capital required for the preliminary ex¬ 
ploitation and the winning of the first coal. Strikes are a very 
important cause of over-development. New mines are opened 
to take care of the business, thus temporarily displaced, and 
remain, after the settlement of the strike, as further over¬ 
development of the industry. In the lignite field, especially, 
with the low initial expense already referred to, the highly 
seasonal demand has been a fruitful cause of over-development. 
The full number of mines that are kept busy for perhaps only 
two or three weeks in the year run thereafter as surplus to re¬ 
quirements. In the United States, there has been a further 
cause which is not reproduced here. Their limiting factor has 
often been the railway car supply and, under a system of distiibu- 
tion of cars according to capacity, a premium was put on over¬ 
capacity. 

4. Suggested Remedies 

Such then is the problem and some of its causes. Many 
remedies have been suggested to this Commission. These fall 
into three chief categories: First, to prevent the opening of any 
more mines and let competition within the industry take care 
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of the situation; secondly, not only to stop new openings but 
to take steps to close a number of the present mines; and thirdly, 
nationalization. , 

To deal with these in reverse order, nationalization, which is 
proposed as a cure for all the difficulties of the industry, will be 
discussed in a section by itself, later in this chapter, but, antici¬ 
pating the conclusion there reached, it is not advocated by this 
Commission as a remedy for over-development. 

The drastic remedy of closing down a number of the present 
mines, generally stated in round figures as 50%, has been put 
forward in several forms. The attention of the Commission has 
been called to one such plan presented to the National Advisory 
Fuel Committee of the House of Commons at Ottawa. Briefly, 
this scheme proposed to put all the mines in the Province, except 
bituminous mines and “wagon” mines, under the jurisidiction of 
a Commission, the present Public Utilities Commission being 
suggested. No mine would be allowed to operate without a 
license. Licenses were to be granted on the general ground of 
the mine being required for the market but with many safe¬ 
guards as to operation. Those refused licenses were to be com¬ 
pensated out of a fund built up by a tax on every ton of coal 
mined by the licensees. The author of the scheme assumes, 
without giving his grounds for doing so, that $3,000,000.00 would 
be required as compensation and, on the basis of two and a half 
million tons a year produced by the licensees, this would mean 
a tax of 20c a ton for 6 years. Why the period of recouping 
the Government for the amount paid as compensation was lim¬ 
ited to 6 years was not stated. It was presumed that this tax 
would come out of the saving effected by steadier operation 
and that there would remain a sufficient further saving to reduce 
the price of coal to the consumer and still show better results 
to the operators. A similar suggestion, without details, was 
to close down 50% of the mines now operating, to see that no 
more opened up, until such time as it can be proved that the 
operating mines cannot supply the demand, and to let the mines, 
that are picked out to work, compensate those that go out of 
business. One of the difficulties of any such plan is that it 
would seem to require some scheme for control of prices, unless 
the restrictions on operation were stopped at a point short of 
monopolistic control. Apart from many legal questions, which 
might be involved in any attempt by the Province to take action 
along these lines, this Commission foresees too many difficulties 
in the working out of the details to be able to recommend it. 

The requiring of permits for the opening of new mines has 
many advocates, the granting or withholding of the permit to be 
based on the judgment of some official body as to the advisabil¬ 
ity, from a marketing point of view, of having the new develop¬ 
ment. The Commission has considered these suggestions very 
thoroughly without reaching any recommendation of this nature, 
which it would consider practicable. As in the case of the gen¬ 
eral licensing system, administrative and legal difficulties appear 
to be very great. 
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In contrast to all these suggestions, many other witnesses 
opposed interference of any sort, on such general grounds as 
British traditions, the working of economic laws, etc. One 
such witness stated that, in his opinion, there could never, theor¬ 
etically, be too much of anything in the way of industrial de¬ 
velopment. Thei-e must be some economical reason why all the 
mines were there or they would not be there. If a mine could 
sell even 1,000 tons of coal a year, there must be a demand for 
that 1,000 tons. It would hardly be fair to say that the operator 
had no business to be mining it, if somebody wanted to buy it. 
If the ordinary economic laws of supply and demand and compe¬ 
tition did not eliminate that man, he had a right to be there. 
If he could not exist, the ordinary natural processes of compe¬ 
tition and economic laws would put him out of business. Other 
witnesses, however, recognized that the law of the survival of 
the fittest was at least delayed in its operation by the constant 
supply of new victims. 

As opposed to these champions of private rights, there were 
representatives of the consumers and workmen who presented 
their claims for redress. Without going deeply into such very 
general questions and without minimizing considerations of fair¬ 
ness to all concerned which should characterize any legislative 
action, it need only be remarked that there are plenty of anal¬ 
ogies for public policy overriding the uncontrolled exercise of 
private rights. 

5. Recommendations Re Over-Development 

To revert to the above suggested causes of this condition of 
over-development, the first is the immense areas of coal lands 
in the Province. How are these held? According to the evidence 
given in detail in Chapter II, the estimated coal reserves as there 
described appear to lae, at present, controlled as follows: the 
bituminous coal, as to 16% by operating companies, as to 64% 
by the Dominion Government, as to 1% by the C. P. R. and 
H. B. Co. and as to 19% by others; the sub-bituminous coal, as 
to 10% by operating companies, as to 63% by the Dominion Gov¬ 
ernment, as to 6% by the C. P. R. and H. B. Co. and as to 21% 
by others; the'lignite coal, as to 11% by operating companies, 
as to 4-5% by the Dominion Government, as to 20% by the G. P. R. 
and H. B. Co. and as to 24% by others; making the ownership 
of the reserves for all coal, as to 14% by operating companies, 
as to 60% by the Dominion Government, as to 5% by the C. P. R. 
and H. B. Co. and as to 21% by others. It will take much fur¬ 
ther study to determine two general questions: First, a delimit¬ 
ing, within the areas used for these estimates, of such portions 
thereof as are of the first immediate importance from the point 
of view of progressive development; secondly, a complete analy¬ 
sis of the coal rights now controlled by operating companies and 
others as to the exact form of that tenure, so as to see how much 
is leasehold and may conceivably revert to the Dominion Goy- 
ernment. The general result of this examination, however, is 
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to show that while the first three groups control together about 
80%, there remains in the hands of others about 20% of the 
available reserves, making a very considerable factor to be 
reckoned with. 

A carefully thought out plan has been suggested to the Com¬ 
mission, looking to complete control over all undeveloped coal 
lands by a pooling system. The scheme is that all of the lands 
now owned by the Government and the two big land companies 
would be placed under the jurisdiction of a Board, to be leased 
only as required. Other owners would be given an opportunity 
to add their holdings and the revenue obtained would be dis¬ 
tributed, in accordance with the proportionate interests of the 
various parties in the whole of the areas vested in the Board. 
It seems to this Commission quite beyond the sphere of prac¬ 
tical politics to expect the people to approve of other holders of 
coal property being accorded equal privileges with the Govern¬ 
ment itself, thus assuring to them, in perpetuity, their present 
position, which may be more or less accidental or untenable. 
Another insuperable objection to the scheme would seem to lie in 
the varying values of the holdings. There are some cases, par¬ 
ticularly among the freehold owners of coal rights, where the 
coal is either non-existent or is so remote from transportation 
as to be valueless. On what basis, too, could a holding under¬ 
laid by 80 feet of recoverable bituminous coal be combined with 
a 5 foot seam of perhaps inferior lignite? Aside from all other 
difficulties, therefore, it would seen quite impossible to do justice 
in the setting up of such a pool. 

The Commission, then, has, for the present at least, found 
itself unable to put forward any of the above schemes as a recom¬ 
mendation on its part. It may very well be that some one or 
more of them, with the necessary modifications, will be the only 
way out and may in time be adopted. The Commission is very 
far from claiming any finality for its decision not to put them 
forward in this Report, neither does it claim that what it is 
about to suggest is an adequate substitute. Once more, it seems 
a case of doing first things first. As the Province seems likely 
to acquire its natural resources, the following suggestions, inso¬ 
far as they affect the ownership of coal rights or leases, are ad¬ 
dressed directly to the Province as such owner,. Should any¬ 
thing interfere with the consummation of the transfer, they 
would become recommendations for something which the Pro¬ 
vince should urge on the Dominion Government, 

There should, first, be a complete tabulation of existing leases, 
according to their terms, to be followed by insistence on strict 
observance, particularly in the matter of the payment of rentals, 
etc. The underlying purpose in this would be to recover con¬ 
trol of as large a proportion as possible of such leased lands, not 
required for development. Frankly, this would be an attempt 
to get such leases out of the hands of those who can only be 
described as speculators in them. With this object, advantage 
should be taken of every right possessed by the Government 
under the terms of the respective forms of lease. To recom- 
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mend this course is not to criticize the original granting of such 
leases, which took place for the most part under pioneer and 
prospecting conditions which no longer require consideration. 
Neither will it, in the opinion of this Commission, constitute 
any breach of faith, however slight, with the owners of such 
leases. When the practice of disposing of coal rights in fee 
simple was abolished, the whole underlying principle of leasing, 
the limiting of the amount that could be staked by any individual, 
the difficulty raised to the recognition of assignments, which lat¬ 
terly has become an absolute refusal, the right to call for opera¬ 
tion under the lease—all clearly evidence the intention to pre¬ 
vent speculation in such holdings and that the essence of the 
bargain between the parties is that the Government, in exchange 
for the rental and royalty, put its coal in the hands of a lessee 
to be produced, latterly at least, under direct Government super¬ 
vision. 

Having thus cleared up the situation to some extent, the next 
step would appear to be to delimit the areas of coal of imme¬ 
diate practical importance and to examine carefully the owner¬ 
ship and control of coal rights within such areas. Within each 
delimited area, it would be desirable to work out some plan for 
a uniform policy on the part of all holders. Certainly the 
C. P. R. may be expected to be moved by the same considerations, 
as would dictate Government policy. They, also, would be in¬ 
terested to promote the general well-being of the coal industry 
rather than to obtain a few dollars from the premature disposal 
of coal rights. It is important in this connection, to know that 
the C. P. R. and Hudsons Bay Company do not sell their coal 
rights but have a system of leasing not unlike that of the Gov¬ 
ernment. 

The next step would be a firm policy in respect of new devel¬ 
opments on Government-owned or controlled land within the 
delimited areas. If other owners cannot be induced to co-oper¬ 
ate and such independent holdings are sufficient, the Government 
policy for that particular area may require modification; be¬ 
cause the Government cannot be expected to make fruitless sacri¬ 
fices; but it is not likely that such a condition would obtain to 
a troublesome extent. A study of the analysis of present owner¬ 
ship in Chapter 11 and consideration of the factor of expense 
in opening a mine would point to the lignite field, as the onlv one 
in which such a complication would be likely to occur. Subject 
only to such considerations as this, no more Government leases 
should be granted; until it is proved that additional supplies of 
coal are needed or that the new operation will prove more advan¬ 
tageous. For the time being, such control should be so nearly 
automatic, that it can be exercised without the machinery of an 
independent Commission, but, later, it may be necessary to set 
up some quasi-judicial body or add this to the functions, of some 
existing body. Control of the issuing of new leases on Govern¬ 
ment lands has been recommended by the American Commission, 
as an aid to the solution of the same problem of over-develop¬ 
ment. 
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Along with this action should go strict enforcement of all 
the powers for regulating the opening and running of mines, 
whether those powers be contained in the terms of the lease or 
arise from consideration of the safety and the health and com¬ 
fort of the mine workers. All the recommendations of this 
Commission in connection with the enforcement of the Mines 
Act and the universal provision of proper living and housing 
conditions should be understood to be repeated here. The broad 
general recommendation is that allowances for pioneering con¬ 
ditions should be definitely discarded and the industry recognized 
to be on a permanent basis and regulated as such. Strict en¬ 
forcement in all these matters will, of itself, cut out much of 
the ruinous competition and in a way to which no one can raise 
objection. In the same way, any steps to prevent certain oper¬ 
ators making a practice of not paying wages will remove that 
most unfair form of competition. To insist on proper protection 
of entries, on the necessary precautions or the right order of 
extraction in overlying seams and, in general, on good mining 
practice will not only conserve the resources but will likewise 
tend to remove the evils at present grouped under the heading 
of over-development. 

The Commission realizes that the control of new development 
will provide amelioration for the somewhat distant future, rather 
than for the present. It realizes, too, that all of the above may 
not take the industry the whole journey to its destination; but 
it is as far along the road as this Commission can see clearly. 
To get that far will take time and effort and, in the process, 
the mapping of the rest of the route may become easier. Indeed, 
while these steps are being taken, time will probably remove 
many of the obstacles and, if these steps be taken promptly and 
with vigor, at least some progress will have been made. 

B. SMALL MINES 

The analysis of producing mines, given in Chapter III, shows 
that, for the year 1923, 293 mines out of 362 produced only 
4.6% of the total. These were mines producing under 10,000 
tons a year and their total 1923 output was 311,499 tons, an 
average of 1,063 tons each. Of these mines, 217 produced less 
than 1,000 tons each and 163 were in the class of less than 500 
tons. Mines with such small outputs may be divided into three 
general classes; prospects, being the initial opening of what 
is intended for a larger operation; farmers’ mines, mostly work¬ 
ing outcrops; and wagon mines proper, mines not enjoying 
access to a railway but generally desiring it and, meantime, com¬ 
peting, in some instances, with the regular “shipping mines,” 
in spite of the handicap of wagon haulage to the nearest railway. 

As their percentage of the total output indicates, these small 
mines are not much of a factor, viewing the industry as a whole; 
but there was some complaint before the Commission as to their 
competition in certain markets. For example, witnesses thought 
that the small mines aggravated the coal situation in Winnipeg, 
although it might only be a single car of coal that was offered 
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at a low price. To the extent to which such mines produce 
their coal cheaply owing to improper mining methods, their 
competition is considered unfair. This feature will be referred 
to a little later. Insofar as they pi'oduce the coal more cheaply 
by reason of natural advantages, small overhead expense, etc., 
their competition, while it may be severe, cannot be deemed to 
be unfair and this was recognized by many operators of larger 
mines. The advantages of such mines are that they form the 
source of supply for settlers in outlying districts remote from 
railways. Especially in seasons of bad crops, the neighboring 
farmers have much resource to such mines, in some instances 
going considerable distances for the coal. In the past, too, mines 
opened in this way have been the cause of the development 
of a whole new field. The charge was freely made, however, 
that, in many instances, such mines were a detriment to the 
proper development of the coal resources of the Province. By 
going in at an easily accessible point, not leaving the proper 
pillars to protect the entry and then, when caving takes place, 
opening up at an adjacent point with a similar result, the best 
access to that particular seam may be spoiled, interfering with 
proper drainage later on and causing a great deal of additional 
expense for a proper entry. This process certainly creates un¬ 
fair competition against the man who is conducting his opera¬ 
tions in a proper way and opening up a mine for a permanency. 

The Commission has no recommendation to make based on 
the mere size of the mine but, insofar as small mines offend in 
the ways above indicated, they should come under the same 
enforcement of the regulations and requirements so as to secure 
the proper opening up of the mine, proper mining methods and 
due conservation of the resource, together with the provision 
of proper living and housing conditions for the workmen. In 
some cases, these small mines default in the payment of wages 
and would then be subject to the recommendations on that matter 
made in Chapter VIII. Such mines would also come under the 
same general rule of discouraging the opening of new mines, 
until fully warranted. 


C. AMALGAMATIONS OF MINES 

In a previous chapter, the Commission stated its opinion that 
economies are required on a larger scale than can be secured 
merely th}'ough co-operative marketing; and that, in time, a 
solution will be found in a more complete merging of the mining 
interests. There seems to be a considerable change in the public 
attitude towards consolidations in business, brought about no 
doubt by the developments of modern machinery, transportation 
facilities and marketing methods. However true this may be 
as a general trend of modern business, the proposal requires 
careful examination for each particular case. Many ill-consid¬ 
ered statements are made with respect to it, as instance one 
witness who was confident that a concentration of coal mining 
operations would cut costs in half. 
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Some of the definite advantages claimed for a merger of the 
mines may be summed up under the following headings. In the 
first place, it could bring about the working of the most easily 
mined coal, shutting down the mines that had less favorable 
conditions. By shutting down some mines, the rest could be 
given a full year’s operation. By reducing the number of inde¬ 
pendent operating units, there would be a saving in management 
and general overhead expenses. Some saving, also, should be 
effected by consolidated purchases. 

Other witnesses claimed that there were more arguments 
against than for any attempt to merge the mines. Whatever 
the theory might be, in practice monopolies had not operated 
more cheaply than the independent units. Numerous instances 
were given of this. One witness stated, from personal experi¬ 
ence of a couple of mergers, that the result had been to increase 
the cost of coal. This witness described in detail the merger of 
the bituminous mines in Illinois some years ago. Seventy-four 
properties were bought up and cut down to about thirty-five 
working mines and, for a while, everything was all right. The 
reason that the mines could be bought was that they were in 
difficulties. After the merger was completed, for two or three 
years, things went fairly well; but the money paid for the old 
mines was used to open up new mines to compete against the 
merger; and the last case was worse than the first. The merger 
afterwards went into the hands of a Receiver. Others also laid 
much emphasis on this feature of new mines, pointing out that, 
even if all the present mines were merged, there was nothing 
to prevent other mines from starting. The practical difficulties 
were pointed out in that each mine owner would have an ex¬ 
aggerated idea of the value of his property. One witness re¬ 
ferred to a merger in Great Britain which ended very disas¬ 
trously, the prime cause being the inflated value of a number 
of the constituent properties. 

Of all these objections, the one which appears to the Commis¬ 
sion as the most valid is that based on the opening of new pro¬ 
perties to compete with the merger. Generally speaking, espe¬ 
cially where proper regulations are not rigidly enforced, such 
new mines produce coal at the outset at a lower cost than they 
can maintain. A succession of new openings, therefore, can 
cause perpetual disturbances in the market. It may, then, be laid 
down as a condition precedent to any attempt at the amalgama¬ 
tion of mining interests that new development shall be con¬ 
trolled, in the way discussed at the opening of this chapter. This 
being granted, a series of mergers would, in the opinion of this 
Commission, prove of great benefit to the coal industry of Al¬ 
berta. Each mine must be taken in at a proper valuation. There 
would be fewer mines and fewer men employed but those who 
were employed would be given steadier work. There should be 
a fair return on the capital invested, always assuming that the 
merger was launched on a proper basis of capitalization in the 
first place. The economies in general overhead and in operation 
due to the steadier run should be reflected in a more uniform and 
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lower cost of coal produced. There should be greatly increased 
efficiency and important economies in the marketing of the pro¬ 
duct. 

It is hardly conceivable that any law could be passed to force 
mergers. Legislative action will, rather, consist in removing any 
impediments which may now exist. All of the recommendations 
already made for curing, in time, the evils of over-development, 
for insisting on proper mining, working and living conditions 
and, generally, for stabilizing the industry will, if put into effect, 
provide the circumstances in which amalgamations could func¬ 
tion with advantage to all concerned. 

D. NATIONALIZATION 

Several of the unions, in their replies to the Questionnaire, 
and a number of witnesses before the Commission put forward 
nationalization as the only solution to whatever troubles might 
exist in the coal industry. With many, this was evidently part 
of a theory of political economy and they refused to consider 
any amelioration of conditions, as tending to perpetuate the pres¬ 
ent system to which they felt themselves opposed on principle. 
The witnesses, however, were not prepared to formulate any de¬ 
tailed plan for putting their suggestions into effect. 

The Miners’ Federation of Great Britain has recently placed 
before the British Coal Commission a memorandum advocating 
nationalization and giving some outline of the scherne. Very 
briefly, it would have a Power and Transport Commission, at¬ 
tached to the Board of Trade, which, among other duties, would 
be the final authority on larger questions of policy relating to 
the coal industry. In addition, there would be a National Coal 
and Power Production Council, to act in somewhat the same 
capacity as the Board of Dii’ectors of a Company. Under this 
would be a series of Provincial Councils and Committees at each 
mine. Alongside this organization, a Consumers’ Council would 
be established. The scheme is that any questions of wages and 
prices should be settled by the Production Council and the Con¬ 
sumers’ Council and. failing agreement between the two, by some 
independent tribunal. The authors of the scheme claim that com¬ 
plicated as it may seem it is in effect simpler than the actual 
administration of the coal and allied interests under private 
ownership. The scheme contemplates recompense to piesent 
mine owners up to the cash value of the property but paid in 
Government stock, the amount to be calculated at cuiient 
market prices for the stock. The service of the coal compensa¬ 
tion stock would be a charge on the proceeds of the nationalized 
coal industry. The Miners’ Federation itself is opposed to the 
principle of' any compensation for the mineral royalties. 'To 
those now engaged in the distribution of coal, payment ^yould 
be made for as much of the actual physical assets as would be 
used by the new distribution authorities. It is also pait of the 
plan that “some equitable allowance should be made as compen¬ 
sation for disturbance.’’ 
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The arguments of those opposed to nationalization have often 
been stated and may be summed up as follows: Past experience 
of State enterprise gives no ground for the belief that it could 
conduct the coal industry more efficiently than it has been con¬ 
ducted under private control. Success in industry constantly 
calls for the taking of responsibility and the incurring of com¬ 
mercial risks, whereas a State official is not accustomed to tak¬ 
ing risks and is not justified in doing so, except in cases of grave 
national emergency. The opponents of such a scheme also point 
to the very great danger of political considerations entering into 
the question, no matter what steps may be taken, in theory, to 
avoid this. In particular, the experience of the past has proved 
that strikes are not prevented by State ownership or manage¬ 
ment. The United States Coal Commission, in recommending 
against any plan of nationalization, stated that there was no 
evidence that the policy of Government ownership would do more 
than add grave .problems of administration. 

Perhaps, it will be sufficient, for the purpose of this Report, 
to record that none of the advocates for nationalization regarded 
it as feasible, if carried on only as a provincial undertaking. 
They all felt that it must at least be nation-wide and then ac¬ 
companied by an absolute embargo against the importation of 
American coal. As already stated, the local advocates were not 
ready to make definite suggestions for the carrying out of a plan 
of nationalization as applied to local conditions. Certainly a first 
step would be to have the Government exercise the powers of 
control, which it at present possesses, with the modification of 
those powers and the stricter enforcement of them suggested in 
this Report, before contemplating any fundamental change in 
the whole system. 
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COMMISSION 


[GREAT SEAL] (Sgd.) R. G. BRETT, 

Lieutenant Governor. 

CANADA 

PROVINCE OF ALBERTA. 

COMMISSION 

(Substituted for Commission dated October 30, 1924.) 

George the Fifth, by the Grace of God, of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland and of the British Dominions 
beyond the Seas, King, Defender of the Faith, Emperor of 
India. 

To all to whom these presents shall come, or whom the same may 
in any wise concern. Greeting : 

T^HEREAS in and by an Order of Our Lieutenant Governor in 
Council, bearing date the First of December, one thousand 
nine hundred and twenty-four, it was declared that the coal min¬ 
ing industry of the Province of Alberta was a matter of public 
concern and that all facts, circumstances or conditions which 
would be deemed helpful in determining and establishing a wise 
and efficient policy by the Government relative to the said in¬ 
dustry are a matter of public concern and that in particular and 
without limiting the generality of the foregoing, the following 
are matters of public concern: 

(a) Coal-mining titles. 

(5) Capitalization, investment and the financial history and 
position of operators. 

(c) Costs, income and profits and losses. 

(d) Production. 

(e) Transportation, storage and distribution of product. 

(/) Marketing, selling prices, methods of use and by-products. 
{g) Coal reserves, conservation and waste of coal. 

(/i) Mine workmen, wages and working conditions, earnings, 
living costs and conditions, housing conditions and educa¬ 
tional facilities. 

(() Mining conditions, mining methods, use of labor-saving 
devices and provisions for safety of workmen. 

(j) Labor relations. 

(fc) Conditions elsewhere and particularly in competitive 
fields. 

{1) Legislation affecting the industry in Alberta and else¬ 
where. 
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And Whereas by the said Order in Council, Harry Marshall 
Erskine Evans, of Edmonton; Robert Giffen Drinnan, of Eamon- 
ton, and Frank Wheatley, of Blairmore, with the said Harry 
Marshall Erskine Evans as Chairman, were appointed Commis¬ 
sioners to inquire into the foregoing matters and to report to the 
Lieutenant Governor in Council thereon; 

And Whereas by the said Order in Council certain powers 
were conferred upon the said Commissioners and upon the said 
Harry Marshall Erskine Evans as Chairman of the said Com¬ 
mission ; 

Now Know Ye that by and with the advice of our Lieutenant 
Governor in Council, WE DO BY these presents declare that the 
Coal Mining Industry of the Province of Alberta is a matter of 
public concern and that all facts, circumstances or conditions 
which would be deemed helpful in determining and establishing 
a wise and efficient policj^ by the Government relative to said 
industry are a matter of public concern, and that in particular 
and without limiting the generality of the foregoing, the following 
are matters of public concern: 

(a) Coal-mining titles. 

(b) Capitalization, investment and the financial history and 
position of operators. 

(c) Costs, income and profits and losses. 

(d) Production. 

(e) Transportation, storage and distribution of product. 

if) Marketing, selling prices, methods of use and by-products. 

(g) Coal reserves, conservation and waste of coal. 

(h) Mine workmen, wages and working conditions, earnings, 
living costs and conditions, housing conditions and edu¬ 
cational facilities. 

(i) Mining conditions, mining methods, use of labor-saving 
devices and provisions for safety of workmen. 

(j) Labor relations. 

(k) Conditions elsewhere and particularly in competitive 
fields. 

(l) Legislation affecting the industry in Albei'ta and else¬ 
where. 

And We Do Hereby nominate, constitute and appoint Harry 
Marshall Erskine Evans, of Edmonton; Robert Giffen Drinnan, of 
Edmonton, and Frank Wheatley, of Blairmore, with the said 
Harry Marshall Erskine Evans as Chairman, our Commissioners 
to inquire into the foregoing matters and to report to the Lieuten¬ 
ant Governor in Council thereon: TO have, hold, exercise and 
enjoy the said office, place and trust unto Our said Commission¬ 
ers, together with the rights, powers and privileges and emolu¬ 
ments, unto the said office, place and trust, of right and by law 
appertaining, during pleasure; 
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And We Do' Hereby, under the authority of the said Order in 
Council dated the First day of December, i924, confer upon the 
said Harry Marshall Erskine Evans, the Chairman of the said 
Commission, whenever the Commissioners may deem it necessary, 
authority to investigate personally the matters hereinbefore re¬ 
ferred to under the headings (6) and (c), and other matters as 
hereinbefore recited, and to receive information respecting such 
matters from operators and members of their staffs in confidence 
and directing that such information, when so given in confidence, 
should not be made public nor divulged to the other Commission¬ 
ers as pertaining to any individual operator, but merely as in¬ 
formation pertaining to the industry; 

And We Do Hereby, under the authority of the Act respecting 
Inquiries Concerning Public Matters, being Chapter 26 of the 
Revised Statutes of Alberta, 1922, confer upon our said Commis¬ 
sioners the power of summoning before them any witnesses, and 
of requiring such witnesses to give evidence on oath, orally or in 
writing or on solemn affirmation (if they are persons entitled to 
affirm in civil matters) and to produce such documents and things 
as Our said Commissioners shall deem requisite to the full in¬ 
vestigation of the matter into which they are hereby appointed 
to examine; and to have the same power to enforce the attendance 
of witnesses and to compel them to give evidence as is vested in 
any court of record in civil cases; 

And That Our said Commissioners shall have power to do 
such other acts and things as are requisite to the proper carrying 
out of the objects for which Our said Commissioners are ap¬ 
pointed; 

And We Do Hereby require and direct Our said Commission¬ 
ers to report to Our Lieutenant Governor in Council the result 
of their investigations, together with the evidence taken before 
them, and any recommendations that, they may see fit to express 
thereon. 

In Testimony Whereof We have caused these Our Letters 
to be made Patent and the Great Seal of Our Province to be here¬ 
unto affixed. 

Witness; His Honour Robert George Brett, Lieutenant 
Governor of Our said Province at Our Government House, in Our 
City of Edmonton, this FIRST day of DECEMBER, in the year 
of Our Lord one thousand nine hundred and twenty-four, and in 
the FIFTEENTH year of Our Reign. 

By Command; 

(Sgd.) J. E. Brownlee, 

Provincial Secretartj. 


APPENDIX 11. 

Mines ill operation in 1924 according to Divisions and Coal Areas, showing also output of these mines in 1923. 
Whei’e no output is shown for 1923 the mine ivas 'not operating that year. There were other mines in 
operation in 1923 and not in 1924; hut these mines are not shoivn in the list. 
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APPENDIX II. {Continued) 

Division. Coal Area. Mine. 

No. Name. No. Name. No. Name. Output 1923 Output 1924 

„ (Tons) (Tons) 

6. Medicine Hat (Cont.).B. 13 Redcliflf (Cont.) . 772 Ajax Coal Co., Ltd. 13,727 39,749 
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APPENDIX II. {Continued) 
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10. Pembina .E. 14 Whitecourt. 1084 Albert Quist . .... 20 

1100 Henry Bergmark. .... 248 
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APPENDIX VI. 


Disposition of total output divided according to character of coal and. coal mining divisions, showing destination of shipments and other disposition for the years 1917-1925. 

(For the years 1917, 1918 and 1919 shi^yments to railroads are included in “Alberta,” “Saskatchewan,” etc. Sub-bituminous coal was not shoivn separately until the year 1922.) 


Division 

No. and Name 

Alberta 

British 

Columbia Saskatchewan Manitoba 

Ontario 

BITUMINOUS 

United States Railroads 

COAL 

Used by 
Colliery 

Making Coke Railroads 

Under 

Colliery 

Boilers 

Lifted from Lifted from 

Put to Stock Briquettes Put to Waste Stock Waste 

Totals 

1917— 
















1. 

Crowsnest . . . 

. 757,856 

46,446 

123,888 

63,862 


90,337 . 

51,905 


69,739 



720 


1,193,313 

2. 

Canmoi’e . . . , 

. 164,441 

4,438 

12,001 

1,398 





13,955 





196,233 

3. 

Brazeau .... 

. 260,126 


1,170 

90 





5,511 





266,897 

4. 

Mountain Park . 

. 466,531 

3,151 

37,628 

33,689 





19,428 





550,427 



1,638,954 

54,035 

174,687 

99,039 


90,337 ... 

51,905 


98,633 



720 


2,206,870 

1918— 
















1. 

Crowsnest . . . 

. 1,119,358 

56,761 

114,670 

62,057 


130,082 . 

53,462 


60,651 

8,861 

3,221 

7,637 


1,601,486 

2. 

Canmore . . . . 

. 242,583 

6,541 

9,490 

662 





15,408 

25 




274,709 

3. 

Brazeau .... 

. 359,877 


4,447 

2,157 





5,991 


170 

1,081 


371,561 

4. 

Mountain Park . 

. 497,975 

5,861 

144,588 

55,256 

185 




27,618 


3,094 



734,677 



2,219,793 

69,163 

273,195 

120,132 

185 

130,082 . 

53,462 


109,668 

8,886 

6,485 

8,718 


2,982,333 

1919— 
















1. 

Crow'snest . . . 

. 880,755 

43,812 

88,264 

9,527 


114,409 . 



46,162 

6,754 

3,073 

4,746 

44 

1,187,966 

2. 

Canmore .... 

. 173,611 

4,866 

7,529 

79 





15,774 

75 

10 

53 


201,891 

3. 

Brazeau .... 

. 285,330 


16,432 

1,016 

60 




6,152 





308,990 

4. 

Mountain Park . 

. 423,482 

8,589 

133,489 

31,025 


... . 



24,007 

69 

5,434 

45 

10 

626,940 



1,763,178 

57,267 

245,714 

41,647 

60 

114,409 . 



92,095 

6,898 

8,517 

4,844 

54 

2,325,787 


1920 



1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

Crowsnest . . . 

Canmore .... 
Brazeau .... 
Mountain Park . 

. 131.836 

15,710 
36,635 
82,044 

42,229 

1,886 

2,573 

22,987 

105,886 

9,119 

15,669 

40,535 

101,438 

1,238 

12,806 

27,720 

530 

100 

115,415 

1,200,886 

231,799 

379,433 

694,389 



73,918 

15,689 

9,287 

38,203 

4.140 

2,425 

4,681 

747 


5,136 

90 

5,069 

5,707 

2,355 

4,759 

194 

178 

"34 

1,775,529 

275,511 

466,415 

911,566 




266,225 

69,675 

171,209 

143,202 

630 

115,415 

2,506,507 



137,097 

11,993 


10,295 

13,015 

212 

3,419,021 

1921- 




















1. 

Crowsnest . . . 

. 110,707 

20,120 

74,351 

34,197 

2,977 

100,300 

860,102 



64,084 

11,313 


2,499 

8,208 

261 

1,272,181 


2. 

Canmore .... 

18,050 

1,770 

5,282 

158 



165,924 



14,663 

6,641 



6,221 


206,267 


3. 

Brazeau .... 

19,393 

60 

8,278 

14,230 

30 

30 

426,384 



10,758 

5,511 



4,939 


479,735 


4. 

Mountain Park . 

61,784 

39,760 

196,104 

37,963 

63 


564,034 



32,761 

6,665 


3,423 

3,335 

15 

939,197 




209,934 

61,710 

284,015 

86,548 

3,070 

100,330 

2,016,444 



122,256 

30,130 


5,922 

22,703 

276 

2,897,380 

1922- 




















1. 

Crowsnest . . . 

88,159 

10,386 

54,770 

11,757 

92 

86,640 

732,770 



42,609 

7,302 


1,755 

9,659 


1,026,681 


2. 

Canmore .... 

10,206 

221 

1,794 

174 



144,713 



12,423 

2,559 



2,642 


169,448 


3. 

Brazeau .... 

6,141 


37 




308,907 



6,554 

1,270 



1,439 


321,470 


4. 

Mountain Park . 

6,276 

11,820 

157,668 

9,122 

34 


492,702 



26,866 

426 



8,139 


696,774 




110,782 

22,427 

214,269 

21,053 

126 

86,640 

1,679,092 



88,462 

11,656 


1,755 

21,879 


2,214,273 

1923- 




















1. 

Crowsnest . . . 

86,080 

12,040 

60,006 

4,017 


62,254 

1,330,874 


644 

42,330 

7,655 


4,709 

4,588 

5,365 

1,600,656 


2. 

Canmore .... 

10,105 

1,447 

3,614 

2,587 



231,588 


625 

14,629 

4,376 

410 


4,833 


264,447 


3. 

Brazeau .... 

2.967 


142 

287 



482,665 



7,867 

2,150 



2,700 


493,378 


4. 

Mountain Park . 

5,961 

9,857 

6,303 

3,134 



815,801 


2,424 

28,366 

11,987 



700 


883,133 




105,113 

23,344 

69,965 

10,025 


62,264 

2,860,928 


3,693 

93,192 

26,167 

410 

4,709 

12,821 

5,365 

3,241,614 

1924- 




















1. 

Crowsnest . . . 

58,979 

19,620 

45,656 

3,177 


26,754 

730,573 


322 

24,421 

12,803 


1,976 

11,617 


912,664 


2. 

Canmore .... 

6,801 

405 

995 

756 

10 


112,172 


297 

12,374 

2,915 



1,898 


134,827 


3. 

Brazeau .... 

1,586 






169,711 



3,477 

650 



651 


174,772 


4. 

Mountain Park . 

3,572 

6,267 

4,098 

1,520 


23 

■ 268,543 


290 

14,193 

10,619 



16,281 


292,844 




70,937 

26,292 

50,749 

5,453, 

10 

26,777 

1,280,999 


909 

54,465 

26,987 


1,976 

30,447 


1,515,107 

1925- 




















1. 

Crowsnest . . . 

72,548 

22,774 

48,439 

17,195 


23,089 

915,898 


475 

29,150 

14,106 


2,609 

13.983 


1,132,300 


2. 

Canmore .... 

7,384 

463 

1,535 

273 


34 

150,374 


431 

12,797 

3,166 

729 


3,607 


173,679 


3. 

Brazeau .... 

2,111 


33 




208,206 



6,565 

1,393 



1,464 


216,844 


4. 

Mountain Park . 

8,164 

10,272 

5,593 

758 



575,674 


1,075 

23,383 

3,132 



5,574 


622,477 




90,207 

33,509 

55,600 

18,226 


23,123 

1,850,152 


1,981 

71,895 

21,797 

729 

2,609 

24,628, 


2,145,200 





























































































































































































































































































APPENDIX \1.—Continued^ 


Division 

No. and Name 


Alberta 


SUB-BITUMINOUS COAL 

Used by Under 

British Colliery Colliery Lifted from Lifted from 

Columbia Saskatchewan Manitoba Ontario United States Railroads Making Coke Railroads Boilers Put to Stock Briquettes Put to Waste Stock Waste 


Totals 


1922— 


1 . 

Crovvsnest . . . 

9,829 

558 

123 



301 



20 

9 


46 

36 


10,850 

2 . 

Canmore 

2 121 








61 

103 


440 



2,725 

3. 

Brazeau .... 

23,969 

727 

23,923 

20,638 

393 

50 



4,791 

631 



688 


74,434 

4. 

Mountain Park . 

51,055 

13,279 

27,292 

42,344 

405 


394,944 


9,415 

656 


9,053 

1,379 


547,064 



86,974 

14,564 

51,338 

62,982 

798 

361 

394,944 


14,287 

1,399 


9,639 

2,103 


635,073 

1923— 

















1 . 

Crowsnest . . . 

7,039 

792 

1,389 

47 


94 



83 






9,444 

2 . 

Canmore .... 

2,984 








75 

44 


45 



3,148 

3. 

Brazeau .... 

21,439 

. 1,821 

16,300 

28,396 

509 




4,716 

662 


137 

547 

137 

73,295 

4. 

Mountain Park . 

23,863 

11,738 

10,852 

31,988 

1,050 

28 

249,193 

2,683 

7,723 

4,670 


36,271 

985 


377,574 



54,825 

14,351 

28,541 

60,431 

1,559 

122 

249,193 

2,683 

12,596 

5,376 


35,453 

1,532 

137 

463,461 

1924— 

















1 . 

Crowsnest . . . . 

11,311 

461 

827 






21 

20 


40 



12,680 

2 . 

Canmore .... 

3,806 








137 



727 



4,670 

3. 

Brazeau .... 

22',554 

1,792 

22,158 

17,238 

279 




4,502 

855 



832 


68,546 

4. 

Mountain Park . 

35,691 

9,346 

31,654 

44,567 

279 

63 

332,575 

3,193 

7,724 

17,644 


24,063 

749 


506,050 



73,362 

11,599 

54,639 

61,805 

558 

63 

332,575 

3,193 

12,384 

18,519 


24,830 

1,.581 


591,946 

1925— 

















1 . 

Crowsnest ... 

1,957 

30 

30 







43 


37 



2,097 

2 . 

Canmore .... 

4,109 








63 

113 


301 

20 


4,566 

O 

o. 

Brazeau .... 

31,927 

2,464 

29,859 

14,531 

2,222 




5,773 

1,276 



1,283 

.. 

86,769 

4. 

Mountain Park . 

25,990 

12,832 

33,270 

69,304 

646 

34 

289,564 

3,169 

13,567 

3,130 


38,377 

1,480 


488,403 



63,983 

15,326 

63,159 

83,835 

2,868 

34 

289,564 

3,169 

19,403 

4,562 


38,715 

2,783 


681,836 































































































































APPENDIX \l.—Continued. 


Division 

No. and Name 


LIGNITE COAL— Continued. 

British Used under Used by Coll. Put Lifted from Lifted from 

Alberta Columbia Saskatchewan Manitoba Ontario Quebec United States Colliery Boilers Railroads to Stock Put to Waste Stock Waste Totals 


1922— 


5. 

Lethbridge . . 

. . 171,645 

28,107 

318,353 

52,257 

1,393 


11,010 

76,003 

9,845 

14,678 

34,682 


648,609 

6 . 

Medicine Hat 

. . 8,300 

33 

20,028 

433 



2,173 

952 


952 



32,871 

7. 

Brooks . . . 

. . 27,144 

. 






328 


197 



27,669 

8 . 

Drumheller . 

. . 357,989 

20,090 

587,852 

313,663 

10,465 


4,704 

41,503 

3,576 

19,918 

3,171 

216 

1,356,373 

9. 

Ardley . . . 

. . 36,859 


1,197 

32 






2,446 


3 

40,531 

10. 

Pembina . . . 

. . 42,628 

18,292 

33,545 

33,977 

7,708 


502 

11,662 

1,581 

5,058 

1,712 


153,241 

11. 

Edmonton . . 

. . . 610,282 

3,119 

83,399 

27,213 

1,018 

102 

64 

33,325 

185 

6,131 

185 

225 

664,428 

12. 

Tofield . . . 

. . 89,149 

60 

60,472 

8,898 

65 



2,076 

11 

2,796 


580 

162,947 


1,243,996 69,701 1,104,846 436,473 20,649 _ 102 18,453 165,849 . . 15,198 _ 52,176 _39,750 1,024 3,086,069 


1923— 


5. 

Lethbridge . . 

. . 175,034 

27,074 

348,571 

6. 

Medicine Hat 

. . 6,309 

354 

13,844 

7. 

Brooks . . . 

. . 27,522 



8. 

Drumlieller . 

. . 368,802 

15,094 

577,869 

9. 

Ardley . . . 

. . 26,756 


811 

10. 

Pembina . . . 

. . 37,131 

27,176 

40,477 

11. 

Edmonton . . 

. . 504,653 

933 

62,036 

12. 

Tofield . . . 

. . 75,990 


81,340 

13. 

Peace River . 

. . . 651 




54,347 

2,768 

8,378 

73,915 

1,547 

633 


898 

163 





189 


367,242 

26,696 

11,472 

43,332 

219 

32 





27,382 

17,832 


12,674 


17,290 

3,318 

433 

26,752 


16,257 

161 


2,711 



18,580 

11,298 

16,577 

7,723 

097,212 

110 

607 



22,918 

35 

356 



28,102 

1,257 

11,512 

1,670 

4 

1,421,821 

290 

1,222 


2 

29,109 

2,092 

5,366 

1,981 


168,139 

105 

1,188 


461 

616,247 

50 

2,834 

561 

1,240 

177,542 





651 


1924— 

5. Lethbridge . 

6. Medicine Hat 

7. Brooks . . . 

8. Drumheller . 

9. Ardley . . . 

10. Pembina . . 

11. Edmonton . . 

12. Tofield . . . 

13. Peace River . 


1,222,848 

70,631 

1,124,948 

483,183 

50,775 

21,181 

159,736 

1,766 

22,519 

34,373 

20,789 

9,430 

3,161,741 

143,572 

25,938 

231,633 

32,631 

2,081 

7,056 

46,867 

516 

18,913 

12,036 

9,683 


511,560 

18,765 

3,723 

23,972 

1,985 


1,115 




643 



50,203 

26,376 

60 



187 



521 



27,144 

402,147 

21,999 

616,480 

302,477 

7,731 

3,507 

35,948 


2,382 

9,951 

324 

545 

1,401,753 

28,627 

42 

667 

486 

4 


55 

1,140 

10 


31,011 

62,842 

23,869 

48,242 

36,089 

2,386 

9,7 

14,767 


3,248 

8,928 

3,176 


197,292 

521,714 

691 

81,953 

.38,0,58 

3,694 

527 

27,674 



1,074 



675,285 

82,036 

910 

73 

81,4.33 

31,423 

65 


3,102 



3,420 

40 


115 

201,456 

956 


1925— 

5. Lethbridge . 

6. Medicine Hat 

7. Brooks . . . 

8. Drumheller . 

9. Ardley . . . 

10. Pembina . . 

11. Edmonton . . 

12. Tofield . . . 

13. Peace River . 


1,286,994 76,295 1,084,400 443,149 15,957 


12,302 128,549 516 24,598 37,753 13,193 660 3,096,660 


202,810 

27,507 

365,101 

69.340 

2,640 

11,665 

61,998 

959 

19,792 

15,439 

18,375 

794 

758,082 

14,.548 

20,894 

406,952 

1,000 

26,446 

3,789 

686 

81 


20 

803 

445 



47,292 

21,420 

1,337,161 

19,281 

590,316 

257,804 

10,032 

4,796 

36,678 


5,529 

9,509 

2,724 

1,022 

42.963 

34 

1,725 

224 

352 


406 

1,418 

437 


46,685 

62,697 

20.184 

53,423 

22,567 

9,266 

66 

13,092 


2,766 

3,287 

2,476 


184,872 

448,540 

196 

.59.616 

17,210 

3,053 

137 

18,534 


66 

951 



548,303 

85,680- 

748 


82,267 

36,660 

972 


3,531 

15 

58 

3,014 

335 

66 

211,796 

748 


1,285,842 68,202 1,178,894 407,594 25,963 


17,350 134,266 974 28,637 34,866 24,347 1,882 3,156,359 



































































































































































































APPENDIX \L—Continued. 


Division 

No. and Name 

Alberta 

British 

Columbia Saskatchewan Manitoba 

Ontario 

LIGNITE COAL 

Used under Used by Coll. Put 
Quebec United States Colliery Boilers Railroads to Stock 

Put to Waste 

Lifted from 
Stock 

Lifted from 
Waste 

Totals 

1917— 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

Lethbridge . 
Medicine Hat 
Brooks . . . 
Drumiieller . 
Ardley . . . 
Pembina . . 
Edmonton . . 
Tofieid . . . 
Peace River . 

. . 257,397 

. . 3,942 

. . 16,056 

. . 240,491 

. . 26,743 

. . 61,760 

. . . 459,474 

. . 96,682 

. . . 223 

15,229 

1,913 

367 

1,289 

381,329 

8,440 

391,740 

151 

33,719 

118,012 

26,059 

57,073 

552 

65,025 

30 

6,132 

20,333 

1,365 

. 


1,293 

1,042 

138 

88,833 . 

55 . 

30 . 

31,845 . 

20 . 

6,873 . 

32,856 . 

2,377 . 


18,163 

815 

632 

29,406 

1,823 

4,505 

29,278 

6,320 

. 


819,317 

14,846 

16,718 

760,558 

28,767 

103,356 

661,241 

132,803 

223 



1,152,768 

18,798 

959,450 

150,510 

. 


2,473 

162,888 . 

. 

90,942 


. 

2,637,829 

1918— 




{ 











5. 

Lethbridge . 

. . 272,425 

17,963 

483,050 

121,457 

206 


1,119 

97,620 . 


66,450 



1,060,290 

6 . 

Medicine Hat 

. . 5,371 


9,667 

1,677 

. 


1,524 

21 . 


768 



19,028 

7. 

Brooks . . . 

. . 17,820 









602 



18,422 

8 . 

Drumheller . 

. . 258,150 

3,895 

454,240 

207,987 

172 


511 

45,413 . 


30,791 



1,001,159 

9. 

Ardley . . . 

. . 24,954 


789 

124 




113 . 


1,424 



27,404 

10 . 

Pembina . . 

. . 62,388 

4,123 

32,092 

25,171 




7,332 . 


7,539 



128,645 

11 . 

Edmonton . . 

. . . 491,662 

841 

82,712 

27,416 

32 



41,383 


15,380 



659,426 

12 . 

Tofield . . . 

. . 84,649 

27 

28,994 

3,896 

. 



2,266 . 

. 

2,819 

. 

. 

122,651 



1,207,419 

26,849 

1,091,544 

387,728 

410 


3,154 

194,148 . 

. 

125,773 

. 

. 

3,037,025 

1919— 















5. 

Lethbridge . . 

. . 210,441 

19,575 

323,936 

62,223 

114 


6,437 

78,892 . 

12,780 

23,523 

7,921 

3,792 

726,208 

6 . 

Medicine Hat 

. . 5,481 


14,340 

962 




11 . 

58 

1,697 


3 

22,646 

7. 

Brooks . . . 

. . 16,054 

180 






12 . 


401 

25 

10 

16,612 

8 . 

Drumheller . 

. . 303,633 

7,356 

405,440 

148,921 

134 


259 

39,236 . 

2,823 

19,095 

1,611 

5,534 

919,751 

9. 

Ardley . . . . 

. . 27,989 


33 





O 

o . 

311 

1,149 

105 


29,380 

10 . 

Pembina . . . 

. . 69,514 

5,565 

28,889 

36,055 




8,588 . 

1,358 

3,752 

1,354 

288 

142,079 

11 . 

Edmonton . . 

. . 471,559 

296 

44,749 

17,533 




33,565 . 

191 

5,349 


. 

573,242 

12 . 

Tofield . . . 

. . 124,369 

139 

48,311 

4,743 


. 

. 

2,058 . 

143 

2,139 

51 

720 

181,131 



1,219,040 

33,111 

865,698 

270,437 

248 

. 

6,696 

162,364 . 

17,664 

57,105 

11,067 

10,347 

2,610,949 

1920— 















5. 

Lethbridge . . 

. . 255,144 

24,713 

447,506 

99,377 

3,268 


86,839 

102,467 . 

14,461 

35,476 

13,323 

2,151 

1,003,777 

6 . 

Medicine Hat 

. . 5,826 


6,514 

1,566 



117 

162 . 

20 

737 

126 


14,816 

7. 

Brooks . . . . 

. . 23,735 







11 . 

70 

289 

76 


24,029 

8 . 

Drumheller . . 

. . 367,115 

1.3,549 

574,810 

304,572 

9,650 

30 

937 

51,303 . 

5,339 

31,040 

2,345 

2,076 

1,355,316 

9. 

Ardley . . . . 

. . 27,257 



67 





20 

718 

38 


26,632 

10 . 

Pembina . . . 

. . 85,076 

14,176 

26,716 

34,829 

198 



9,844 . 

2,152 

5,773 

2,203 


176,661 

11 . 

Edmonton . . 

. . 623,710 

1,678 

43,860 

13,197 

101 



44.935 . 

466 

4,856 

325 

40 

632.438 

12 . 

Tofield . . . . 

. . 82,650 


35,010 

2,796 

64 



2,766 . 


2,523 


16 

125,793 

13. 

Peace River . 

. . 72 












72 



1,370,586 

54,116 

1,134,416 

456,404 

13,281 

30 

37,893 

211,488 . 

22,528 

81,412 

18,436 

4,283 

3,359,434 

1921— 















5. 

Lethbridge . . 

. . 199,155 

25,670 

■ 397,376 

91,150 

2,075 


31,851 

94,584 . 

27,518 

20,766 

36,299 

11,992 

841,854 

6 . 

Medicine Hat . 

. . 6,491 


8,659 

41 



412 

548 . 


657 



16,808 

7. 

Brooks . . . . 

. . 24,502 

223 






124 . 

450 

496 

66 


25,729 

8 . 

Drumheller . . 

. . 309,085 

12,339 

485,082 

266,666 

3,957 


822 

49,621 . 

7,902 

22,145 

6,692 

3,398 

1,147,529 

9. 

Ardley . . . . 

. . 33,276 


166 

.. 





59 

1,068 

30 


34,538 

10 . 

Pembina . . • 

. . 56,857 

12,927 

44,702 

28,966 

205 



13,285 . 

3,553 

6,222 

3,152 


163,565 

11 . 

Edmonton . . 

. . 495,973 

595 

40,115 

15,590 

591 



38,692 . 

50 

2,658 

139 

302 

593,823 

12 . 

Tofield . . . . 

. . 74,464 

150 

31,088 

6,043 




2,642 . 


5,125 



119,512 



1,199,802 

51,904 

1,007,188 

408,456 

6,828 


33,085 

199,496 . 

39,532 

59,137 

46,378 

16,692 

2,943,358 





























































































































































































































































APPENDIX XI. 


Detailed maximum, minimum and average costs, revenues and 
profits or losses of certain reporting bituminous and lignite 
mines. 

Part A. of this Appendix deals with all the reporting bitu¬ 
minous mines of the province and Part B. with all the reporting 
lignite mines of Divisions 8 and 9 (Drumheller and Ardley). In 
both cases, the figures opposite each item of cost are for those 
mines only which show this item as such in their statements. 
See body of Report (chapter V) for full explanations. 

“Underground and Surface Costs,” “Total Cost,” and “Total 
Revenue” apply to all mines; but, because all mines do not show 
all the other items separately so that they could be averaged over 
the whole tonnage, the average of these separate items will not 
add up to equal the average totals. The average figures for net 
profit or net loss, as the case may be, agree with the averages 
shown in the body of the Report, which also gives the respective 
tonnages involved. 
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Bituminous mines: Divisions 1, 2, 3 and 4, Crowsnest, Can- 
more, Brazeau and Mountain Park. 

19 2 1 



Minimum 

Maximum 

Average 


of Mines 

of Mines 

of Mines 

ITEM— 

Showing 

Showing 

Showing 

This Item 

This Item 

This Item 


Per Ton 

Per Ton 

Per Ton 

Underground Labor—Mine Officials. . . 

, . .? .03 

$ .21 

$ .14 

“ “ Other Employees 

. 1.60 

2.66 

2.06 

Underground—Material and Supplies. . 

.29 

.88 

.38 

Surface Labor—Mine Officials. 

.01 

.14 

.06 

“ “ Other Employees . . . , 

.29 

.84 

.59 

Surface—Material and Supplies. 

.02 

.51 

.12 

Power Purchased. 

.16 

.20 

.19 

Cost of your own coal used in colliery. 

.09 

.35 

.21 

Total underground and surface costs as 

above. $.3.09 

$4.96 

$3.55 

Administration, office and selling expense .11 

.44 

.20 

Rentals. 

.01 

.07 

.02 

Royalty—Dominion Government. 

.03 

.07 

.05 

Royalty. 

.20 

.20 

.20 

Alberta Government Coal Tax. 

.05 

.05 

.05 

Other Taxes. 

.01 

.10 

.04 

Workmen’s Compensation. 

.03 

.08 

.04 

Interest . 

.02 

.09 

.04 

Insurance . 

.01 

.05 

.02 

Reserves for Contingencies. 

.03 

.05 

.04 

Other Reserves . 

.10 

.10 

.10 

Depreciation. 

.IS 

.43 

.23 

Amortization of Development. 

.93 

.10 

.08 

Depletion. 

.06 

.18 

.19 

Miscellaneous. 

.01 

.31 

.05 

Interest on Adjusted Capital. 

.31 

1.47 

.53 

Total Cost. 

. $4.37 

$6.49 

$4.96 

Value f.o.b. Mine of Merchantable 
Disposable Coal produced. 

or 

. $4.90 

$5.56 

$5.09 

Value of Coal used at Colliery. 

.09 

.35 

.21 

ether Revenue. 

.04 

.29 

.11 

Total Revenue . 

, . $5.00 

$5.81 

$5.32 

Gross Profit . 

. . $ .13 

$ .78 

$ .58 

Gross Loss . 

.36 

1.28 

.74 

Government Income Tax. 

.01 

.12 

.08 

Net Profit. 

, . $ .07 

$ .70 

3 .49 

Net Loss. 

.37 

1.31 

.75 
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355 


Bituminous mines: Divisions 1, 2, 3 and 4, Crowsnest, Can- 
more, Brazeau and Mountain Park. 

19 2 2 



Minimum 

Maximum 

Average 


of Mines 

of Mines 

of Mines 

ITEM— 

Showing 

Showing 

Showing 

This Item 

This Item 

This Item 


Per Ton 

Per Ton 

Per Ton 

Underground Labor—Mine Officials. . 

. . $ .05 

8 .34 

8 .15 

“ “ Other Employee; 

; . 1.45 

3.02 

2.01 

Underground—Material and Supplies. 

.22 

.76 

.37 

Surface Labor—Mine Officials. 

.01 

.12 

.07 

“ “ Other Employees . . . 

.28 

.91 

.54 

Surface—Material and Supplies. 

.04 

.24 

.09 

Power Purchased. 

.04 

.34 

.12 

Cost of your own coal used in colliery 

.04 

.53 

.19 

Total underground and surface costs 
above . 

as 

. . $2.89 

85.84 

83.55 

Administration, office and selling expense .11 

.66 

.26 

Rentals. 

.01 

.08 

.03 

Royalty—Dominion Government. 

.03 

.07 

.05 

Royalty. 

.20 

.20 

.20 

Alberta Government Coal Tax. 

.05 

.09 

.07 

Other Taxes . .. 

.01 

.13 

.05 

Workmen’s Compensation . 

.04 

.12 

.07 

Interest . 

.01 

.10 

.05 

Insurance . 

.01 

.07 

.03 

Reserves for Contingencies. 

.03 

.07 

.04 

Other Reserves . 

.05 

.10 

.08 

Depreciation. 

.15 

.55 

.26 

Amoi'tization of Development. 

.03 

.10 

.07 

Depletion. 

.05 

.18 

.11 

Miscellaneous. 

.01 

.23 

.09 

Interest on Adjusted Capital. 

.30 

1.15 

.61 

Total Cost. 

. . 84.32 

87.73 

85.21 

Value f.o.b. Mine of Merchantable 
Disposable Coal produced . 

or 

. . $4.45 

85.19 

84.90 

Value of Coal used at Colliery. 

.04 

.53 

.19 

Other Revenue . 

.04 

.29 

.13 

Total Revenue . 

. . 84.81 

85.70 

85.15 


Gross Profit . $ .01 

Gross Loss . -01 

Government Income Tax.03 

Net Profit. $ .18 

Net Loss. -06 


$ .59 $ .37 

2.04 .37 

.12 .07 

8 .47 8 .35 

2.04 .38 
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REPORT OF ALBERTA COAL COMMISSION, 1925 


Bituminous mines: Divisions 1, 2, 3 and 4, Ci’owsnest. Can- 
more, Brazeau and Mountain Park. 

19 2 3 



Minimum 

Maximum 

Average 


of Mines 

of Mines 

of Mines 


Showing 

Showing 

Showing 

ITEM— 

This Item. 

This Item 

This Item 


Per Ton 

Per Ton 

Per Ton 

Underground Labor—Mine Officials. . 

. . $ .04 

$ .23 

$ .12 

“ “ Other Employees 

. 1.61 

2.67 

2.01 

Underground—Material and Supplies. 

.18 

.66 

.29 

Surface Labor—Mine Officials. 

.01 

.09 

.05 

“ “ Other Employees . . . 

.27 

1.04 

.48 

Surface—Material and Supplies. 

.04 

.34 

.10 

Power Purchased. 

.04 

.21 

.12 

Cost of your own coal used in colliery 

.04 

.24 

.14 

Total underground and surface costs 

as 



above . 

. . $2.81 

$4.51 

$3.35 

.4dministration, office and selling expense .07 

.37 

.18 

Rentals. 

.01 

.08 

.02 

Royalty—Dominion Government. 

.01 

.07 

.05 

Royalty. 

.20 

.20 

.20 

.4.1berta Government Coal Tax. 

.01 

.05 

.04 

Other Taxes. 

.02 

.07 

.04 

Workmen’s Compensation . 

.03 

.12 

.07 

Interest . 

.01 

.05 

.02 

Insurance . 

.01 

.05 

.02 

Reserves for Contingencies. 

.04 

.04 

.04 

Other Reserves . 

.02 

.12 

.06 

Depreciation. 

.10 

.31 

.19 

Amortization of Development. 

.04 

.12 

.07 

Depletion. 

.05 

.18 

.11 

Miscellaneous. 

.02 

.13 

.06 

Interest on Adjusted Capital. 

.33 

.49 

.42 

Total Cost. 

. . $3.67 

$6.25 

$4.53 

Value f.o.b. Mine of Merchantable 
Disposable Coal produced. 

or 

. . $4.41 

$5.13 

$4.69 

Value of Coal used at Colliery. 

.04 

.24 

.14 

Other Revenue. 

.03 

.34 

.11 

Total Revenue . 

. . $4.51 

$5.55 

$4.87 

Gross Profit. 

. . $ .14 

$ .87 

$ .51 

Gross Loss . 

.29 

.70 

.45 

Government Income Tax. 

.01 

.15 

.09 


Net Profit 
Net Loss . 


$ .07 
.31 


$ .72 
.70 


$ .41 
.45 












































COSTS, REVENUES AND PROFITS OR LOSSES 35V 

Bituminous mines: Divisions 1, 2, 3 and 4, Crowsnest, Can- 
more, Brazeau and Mountain Park. 


1924 


ITEM— 

Minimum 
of Mines 
Showing 

Maximum 
of Mines 
Showing 

Average 
of Mines 
Showing 

This Item 

Per Ton 

This Item 

Per Ton 

This Item 

Per Ton 

Underground Labor—Mine Officials. . . 

. $ .05 

$ .53 

$ .23 

“ “ Other Employees 

1.55 

2.74 

2.05 

Underground—Material and Supplies. . 

.31 

.91 

.37 

Surface Labor—Mine Officials. 

.04 

.17 

.11 

“ “ Other Employees . . . . 

.24 

.94 

.48 

Surface—Material and Supplies. 

.02 

.17 

.08 

Power Purchased. 

.08 

.15 

.10 

Cost of your own coal used in colliery. . .09 

Total underground and surface costs as 

.19 

.12 

above . 

. $2.80 

$4.81 

$3.47 

Administration, office and selling expense .24 

.44 

.32 

Rentals. 

.01 

.17 

.04 

Royalty—Dominion Government. 

.01 

.07 

.04 

Royalty. 

.20 

.20 

.20 

Alberta Government Coal Tax. 

.05 

.05 

.05 

Other Taxes. 

.01 

.14 

.08 

Workmen’s Compensation . 

.04 

.12 

.08 

Interest . 

.01 

.12 

.04 

Insurance . 

.01 

.10 

.04 

Reserves for Contingencies. 

.08 

.08 

.08 

Other Reserves . 

.05 

.10 

.08 

Depreciation. 

.14 

.79 

.35 

Amortization of Development. 

.07 

.10 

.09 

Depletion. 

.05 

.19 

.08 

Miscellaneous. 

.01 

.41 

.11 

Interest on Adjusted Capital. 

.55 

1.38 

.90 

Total Cost. $4.74 

Value f.o.b. Mine of Merchantable or 

$7.17 

$5.62 

Disposable Coal produced . 

. $4.29 

$5.00 

$4.54 

Value of Coal used at Colliery. 

.09 

.19 

.12 

Other Revenue . 

.06 

.47 

.19 

Total Revenue . 

. $4.44 

$5.24 

$4.82 

Gross Profit . 

. $ .42 

$ .42 

$ .42 

Gross Loss . 

.41 

1.93 

1.02 

Government Income Tax. 

.01 

.14 

.06 

Net Profit. 

. $ .28 

$ .28 

$ .29 

Net Loss. 

.43 

1.93 

1.04 
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REPORT OF ALBERTA COAL COMMISSION, 1925 


Lignite mines, Group “B,” 

Divisions 8 

and 9, ! 

Drumheller 

and Ardley. 

1921 

Minimum 
of Mines 
Showing 

ITEM— This Item 

Maximum 
of Mines 
Showing 
This Item 

Average 
of Mines 
Showing 
This Item 

Underground Labor—Mine Officials.. 

Per Ton 
. . $ .04 

Per Ton 
$ .32 

Per Ton 
$ .09 

“ “ Other Employees . 1.86 

2.87 

2.22 

Underground—^Material and Supplies. 

.05 

.50 

.30 

Surface Labor—Mine Officials. 

.04 

.41 

.18 

“ “ Other Employees . . . 

.36 

1.28 

.66 

Surface Material and Supplies. 

.03 

.24 

.11 

Power Purchased . 

.01 

.15 

.06 

Cost of your own coal used in colliery 

.02 

,05 

.03 

Total underground and surface costs 
above . 

as 

. . $2.30 

$5.14 

$3.40 

Administration, office and .selling expense .08 

.87 

.34 

Rentals. 

.02 

.15 

.08 

Royalty—Dominion Government. 

.05 

.05 

.05 

Royalty. 

.03 

.39 

.23 

Alberta Government Coal Tax. 

.04 

.05 

.04 

Other Taxes. 

.01 

.04 

.02 

Workmen’s Compensation. 

.02 

.07 

.05 

Interest . 

.01 

.07 

.03 

Insurance . 

.01 

.06 

.03 

Reserves for Contingencies. 




Other Reserves . 




Depreciation. 

.04 

.31 

.15 

Amortization of Development. 

.07 

.07 

.07 

Depletion. 

.03 

.21 

.11 

Miscellaneous. 

.01 

.38 

.11 

Interest on Adjusted Capital. 

.06 

.31 

.20 

Total Cost. 

. . $3.63 

$6.25 

$4.45 

Value f.o.b. Mine of Merchantable 
Disposable Coal produced . 

or 

. . $3.83 

$5.19 

$4.44 

Value of Coal used at Colliery. 

.01 

.05 

.03 

Other Revenue. 

.04 

.38 

.14 

Total Revenue. 

. . $4.00 

$5.62 

$4.52 

Gross Profit. 

. . $ .12 

$ .73 

$ .45 

Gross Loss . 

.07 

.63 

.42 

Government Income Tax. 

.01 

.10 

.05 

Net Profit. 

. . $ .11 

$ .68 

$ .40 

Net Loss. 

.08 

.63 

.42 
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Lignite mines, 
and Ardley. 


Group “B,” Divisions 8 and 9, Drumheller 

1922 



Minimum 

Maximum 

Average 


of Mines 

of Mines 

of Mines 

ITEM— 

Showing 

Showing 

Showing 

This Item 

This Item 

This Item 


Per Ton 

Per Ton 

Per Ton 

UndergTound Labor—Mine Officials... 

. . $ .02 

$ .13 

$ .06 

“ “ Other Employees 

. 1.68 

2.92 

2.15 

Underground—Material and Supplies. 

.04 

.25 

.23 

Surface Labor—Mine Officials. 

.03 

.31 

.14 

“ “■ Other Employees ... 

.23 

.78 

.44 

Surface—Material and Supplies. 

.03 

.21 

.09 

Power Purchased. 

.02 

.09 

.05 

Cost of your own coal used in colliery. 

.01 

.03 

.02 

Total underground and surface costs ; 
above . 

as 

. . $2.19 

$4.28 

$2.80 

Administration, office and selling expense .04 

.98 

.31 

Rentals. 

.03 

.11 

.06 

Royalty—Dominion Government. 

.05 

.05 

.05 

Royalty. 

.03 

.35 

.23 

Alberta Government Coal Tax. 

.04 

.09 

.06 

Other Taxes. 

.01 

.04 

.03 

Workmen’s Compensation . 

.02 

.08 

.05 

Interest . 

.01 

.06 

.02 

Insurance . 

.01 

.05 

.02 

Reserves for Contingencies. 




Other Reserves . 

.19 

.19 

.19 

Depreciation. 

.02 

.31 

.13 

Amortization of Development. 

.02 

.09 

.06 

Depletion. 

.03 

.19 

.10 

Miscellaneous. 

.02 

.51 

.10 

Interest on Adjusted Capital. 

.04 

.23 

.15 

Total Cost. 

. . $3.37 

$5.27 

$3.94 

Value f.o.b. Mine of Merchantable 
Disposable Coal produced . 

or 

. . $3.55 

$4.55 

$4.03 

Value of Coal used at Colliery. 

.01 

.03 

.02 

Other Revenue. 

.01 

.41 

.15 

Total Revenue . 


$4.97 

$4.16 

Gross Profit . 

. . $ .15 

$1.14 

$ .53 

Gross Loss . 

.07 

.42 

.26 

Government Income Tax. 

.03 

.13 

.06 

Net Profit. 

. . $ .12 

$1.01 

$ .47 

Net Loss. 

.07 

.42 

.26 
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REPORT OF ALBERTA COAL COMMISSION, 1925 


Lignite mines, Group “B,” 

Divisions 8 

and 9, Drumheller 

and Ardley. 

1923 

Minimum 
of Mines 
Showing 

ITEM— This Item 

Maximum 
of Mines 
Showing 
This Item 

Average 
of Mines 
Showing 
This Item 

Underground Labor—Mine Officials. . 

Per Ton 

. . $ .03 

Per Ton 
$ .19 

Per Ton 
$ .06 

“ “ Other Employees . 1.68 

2.83 

2.06 

Underground—Material and Supplies. 

.05 

.28 

.21 

Surface Labor—Mine Officials. 

.03 

.48 

.14 

“ “ Other Employees . . . 

.28 

.78 

.46 

Surface—Material and Supplies. 

.02 

.16 

.07 

Power Purchased. 

.02 

.10 

.06 

Cost of your own coal used in colliery. . .02 

.03 

.02 

Total underground and surface costs 
above . 

as 

. . $1.92 

$4.28 

$2.82 

Administration, office and selling expense .03 

.67 

.26 

Rentals. 

.04 

.11 

.07 

Royalty—Dominion Government. 

.04 

.05 

.05 

Royalty. 

.03 

.35 

.23 

Alberta Government Coal Tax. 

.03 

.09 

.05 

Other Taxes. 

.02 

.05 

.03 

Workmen’s Compensation. 

.03 

.10 

.06 

Interest . 

.01 

.06 

.02 

Insurance . . 

.01 

.05 

.02 

Reserves for Contingencies. 




Other Reserves . 




Depreciation. 

.03 

.30 

.13 

Amortization of Development. 

.02 

.03 

.02 

Depletion. 

.03 

.10 

.09 

Miscellaneous. 

.01 

.19 

.06 

Interest on Adiusted Capital. 

.04 

.25 

.13 

Total Cost. 

, . . $3.01 

$5.17 

$3.74 

Value f.o.b. Mine of Merchantable 
Disposable Coal produced . 

or 

. . . $3.47 

$4.37 

$3.76 

Value of Coal used at Colliery. 

.02 

.03 

.02 

Other Revenue . 

.02 

.40 

.12 

Total Revenue. 

. . $3.47 

$4.75 

$3.90 

Gross Profit . 

, . . $ .04 

$ .82 

$ .49 

Gross Loss . 

.02 

.70 

.35 

Government Income Tax. 

.01 

.09 

.05 

Net Profit. 

. . . $ .02 

$ .73 

$ .44 

Net Loss. 

.04 

.70 

.36 
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COSTS, REVENUE AND PROFITS OR LOSSES 


Lignit© niiiiGs, Group B,” Divisions 8 and 9, Drumhollei' 
and Ardley. 


1924 



Minimum 

Maximum 

Average 


of Mines 

of Mines 

of Mines 

ITEM— 

Showing 

Showing 

Showing 

This Item 

Thisitem 

This Item 


Per Ton 

Per Ton 

Per Ton 

Underground Labor—Mine Officials... 

. $ .02 

$ .14 

$ .07 

“ “ Other Employees 

. 1.43 

2.50 

1.86 

Underground—Material and Supplies. . 

.07 

.24 

.17 

Surface Labor—Mine Officials. 

.07 

.26 

.15 

“ “ Other Employees . . . . 

.22 

.56 

.37 

Surface—Material and Supplies. 

.03 

.14 

.08 

Power Purchased. 

.06 

.10 

.08 

Cost of your own coal used in colliery. 

.01 

.03 

.02 

Total underground and surface costs as 
above. $1.86 

$3.64 

$2.59 

Administration, office and selling expense .05 

.66 

.27 

Rentals. 

.03 

.13 

.08 

Royalty—Dominion Government. 

.04 

.05 

.05 

Royalty. 

.03 

.32 

.20 

Alberta Government Coal Tax. 

.04 

.05 

.05 

Other Taxes. 

.01 

.07 

.04 

Workmen’s Compensation . 

.05 

.10 

.08 

Interest . 

.01 

.10 

.04 

Insurance . 

.01 

.04 

.02 

Reserves for Contingencies. 




Other Reserves . 




Depreciation. 

.05 

.42 

.17 

Amortization of Development. 

.03 

.04 

.03 

Depletion. 

.05 

.10 

.09 

Miscellaneous. 

.01 

.15 

.05 

Interest on Adjusted Capital. 

.10 

.26 

.17 

Total Cost. 

. $2.80 

$4.52 

$3.60 

Value f.o.b. Mine of Merchantable or 

Disposable Coal produced . $2.90 

$4.18 

$3.58 

Value of Coal used at Colliery. 

.01 

.02 

.02 

Other Revenue. 

.01 

.25 

.09 

Total Revenue . 

. $2.91 

$4.40 

$3.80 

Gross Profit . 

. $ .06 

$ .88 

$ .54 

Gross Loss . 

.02 

.50 

.30 

Government Income Tax. 

.01 

.10 

.07 

Net Profit. 

. $ .06 

$ .78 

$ .47 


Net Loss. .03 .50 .30 
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APPENDIX XII 


EARNINGS OF MINEWORKERS FOR 1921-1924 

See text Chapter VII Section 52 for explanation. 


BITUMINOUS MINES. 
19 2 1 






it 


w 

Men appearinjr 
on Pay Rolls 
for: 

a> 

lU 

oi 

K 

tc 

ti “ 

:agG Earnii 
Employee 
Month 

O 

j ^ 

c- 

X 

U 

w c ° 


c £ 

% X 

3 £ 

« t. 1- 

^ 

Q £ i. 


za 




<IHfc 


12 Months . . 

1,493 

$3,139,737.27 

$2,102.97 

$175.25 

$ 79.71 

$318.05 

Hi Months . . 

110 

222,522.99 

2,022.93 

175.91 

103.70 

265.00 

11 Months . . 

157 

272,604.68 

1,736.35 

157.85 

102.20 

233.30 

lOi Months . . 

59 

106,444.89 

1,804.15 

171.82 

122.84 

237.00 

10 Months . . 

125 

197,780.68 

1,582.25 

158.22 

88.28 

266.27 

9i Months . . 

46 

69,720.62 

1,515.67 

159.54 

114.89 

204.62 

9 Months . . 

90 

120,349.47 

1,337.22 

148.58 

115.62 

200.95 

8i Months . . 

41 

54,082.62 

1,319.09 

155.19 

101.94 

184.26 

8 Months . . 

109 

130,972.34 

1,201.58 

150.20 

94.31 

237.21 

7i Months . . 

54 

65,016.68 

1,204.01 

160.54 

105.58 

204.19 

7 Months . . 

136 

169,397.31 

1,172.04 

167.43 

92.73 

255.99 

6i Months . . 

35 

33,247.60 

949.93 

146.14 

104.61 

195.45 

6 Months . . 

124 

122,838.02 

990.63 

165.10 

94.03 

227.28 

5i Months . . 

47 

43,590.45 

927.46 

168.63 

100.89 

294.15 

5 Months . . 

136 

107,160.91 

787.96 

167.59 

89.47 

247.85 

4i Months . . 

92 

69,674.74 

757.33 

168.30 

120.23 

231.19 

4 Months . . 

242 

136,047.79 

562.18 

140.54 

101.34 

226.45 

3i Months . . 

107 

65,653.11 

613.58 

175.31 

117.78 

247.16 

3 Months . . 

152 

62,127.47 

408.73 

136.24 

113.87 

214.82 

2i Months . . 

53 

21,780.54 

410.95 

164.38 

133.91 

235.70 

2 Months . . 

112 

29,468.93 

263.08 

131.54 

65.01 

296.13 

li Months . . 

48 

9,639.08 

200.81 

133.87 

67.02 

219.96 

1 Month . . 

129 

11,268.16 

87.35 

87.35 

83.08 

233.57 

i Month . . 

100 

5,307.45 

53.07 

106.14 

56.68 

192.82 


3,797 

$5,256,428.80 

$1,384.36 

$167.80 

$ 99.95 

$251.09 


Average number of months worked per employee, 8.25. 
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BITUMINOUS MINES. 
19 2 2 


C M a> 


Men appearing 


aj 



M s § 


K J= 

on 

Pay Rolls 
for 


01 

c; 

o o 

.s 

IJ 

S “ o 

“hs 

“ c 

5|l 





4^ U 

o £ 

^ t- t- 

w L. t- 

Of U. 










12 

Months . 


88 

. $229,850.13 

$2,611.93 

$217.66 

$141.67 

$375.71 

in 

Months . 


3 

7,110.61 

2,370.20 

206.10 

206.10 

206.10 

11 

Months . 


11 

20,512.96 

1,864.81 

169.53 

149.26 

200.44 

lOi 

Months . 


4 

8,648.46 

2,162.11 

205.91 

199.39 

211.17 

10 

Months . 


41 

80,978.89 

1,975.09 

197.51 

178.10 

225.30 


Months . 


6 

11,871.89 

1,978.65 

208.28 

176.10 

217.64 

9 

Months . 


35 

58,568.03 

1,673.37 

185.93 

166.44 

224.98 

8i 

Months . 


12 

19,090.57 

1,590.88 

187.16 

164.06 

207.06 

8 

Months . 


116 

177,064.04 

1,626.41 

190.80 

142.06 

261.46 

11 

Months . 


226 

336,307.76 

1,488.09 

198.41 

160.20 

299.69 

7 

Months . 


836 

1,064,858.52 

1,273.75 

181.96 

109.69 

279.96 


Months . 


70 

78,904.23 

1,127.20 

173.41 

127.76 

226.46 

6 

Months . 


102 

108,326.97 

1,062.03 

177.00 

126.51 

241.13 

5i 

Months . 


41 

43,449.71 

1,059.75 

192.72 

143.32 

211.58 

6 

Months . 


141 

126,203.79 

895.06 

179.01 

108.78 

244.64 

41 

Months . 


99 

90,321.99 

912.34 

202.74 

130.84 

234.19 

4 

Months . 


380 

237,629.88 

625.34 

156.33 

105.16 

254.66 


Months . 


106 

65,674.26 

619.57 

177.02 

139.96 

240.51 

3 

Months . 


370 

201,286.83 

544.02 

181.34 

140.09 

300.32 

2h 

Months . 


43 

20,513.27 

477.05 

190.82 

166.85 

215.73 

2 

Months . 


137 

41,773.72 

304.92 

152.46 

102.33 

350.57 

11 

Months . 


61 

11,857.96 

194.39 

129.60 

54.54 

217.03 

1 

Month 


142 

18,309.82 

128.94 

128.94 

50.75 

276.22 

i 

Month . 


65 

3,736.43 

57.48 

114.96 

46.50 

298.57 




3,135 

$3,062,850.72 

$976.98 

$183.39 

$128.02 

$238.65 


Average number of months worked per employee, 6.33. 
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See text Chapter VII Section 52 for explanation. 

BITUMINOUS MINES. 

19 2 3 


Men appearing 
on Pay Rolls 
for: 


Vi 

01 

0) 

W 

fcc 

— .s 

g.E 

-S|| 

J £ 

rt.SS 

S £ 

w c 




;5h 

O 03 

® U 
> 

^ u u 

> CD OJ 

<3^Ph 

>h 

•U M t- 
> c« 4; 

12 

Months . 


1,169 

$2,472,919.60 

$2,115.42 

$176.29 

$105.44 

$285.33 

111 

Months . 


63 

122,495.22 

1,944.37 

169.08 

122.94 

265.52 

11 

Months . 


174 

329,845.52 

1,895.66 

172.33 

109.64 

238.00 

lOi 

Months . 


71 

111,698.88 

1,573.22 

149.83 

121.57 

200.66 

10 

Months . 


227 

371,041.40 

1,634.54 

163.46 

113.18 

222.82 

9i 

Months . 


60 

88,271.37 

1,471.19 

154.86 

127.36 

201.34 

9 

Months . 


156 

231,446.66 

1,483.64 

164.85 

120.21 

245.46 

00 

Months . 


52 

68,043.03 

1,308.62 

153.94 

123.44 

192.32 

8 

Months . 


158 

213,178.69 

1,349.23 

168.65 

110.32 

262.55 

11 

Months . 


116 

136,358.16 

1,176.50 

156.73 

117.55 

230.93 

7 

Months . 


156 

177,812.75 

1,139.82 

162.83 

109.26 

261.47 

6i 

Months . 


66 

67,990.62 

1,030.16 

158.49 

132.06 

219.74 

6 

Months . 


202 

186,729.10 

924.40 

154.07 

107.42 

231.93 

54 

Months . 


74 

65,389.70 

883.64 

160.66 

127.99 

229.72 

5 

Months . 


188 

179,919.72 

957.02 

191.40 

106.39 

279.97 

44 

Months . 


99 

71,907.22 

726.34 

161.41 

124.19 

222.63 

4 

Months . 


150 

94,761.00 

631.67 

157.92 

116.76 

216.12 

34 

Months . 


85 

52,455.84 

617.13 

176.32 

145.00 

236.77 

3 

Months . 


157 

93,142.02 

593.26 

197.75 

161.76 

269.32 

24 

Months . 


9 

4,798.39 

533.15 

213.26 

157.26 

266.28 

2 

Months . 


77 

18,316.83 

237.87 

118.93 

116.86 

242.55 

14 

Months . 


2 

614.37 

307.18 

204.79 

204.79 

204.79 

1 

Month 


38 

3,615.70 

95.15 

95.16 

50.43 

156.13 

% 

Month 


2 

2.20 

1.10 

2.20 

1.00 

3.40 




3,651 

$5,162,742.98 

$1,463.88 

$170.05 

$118.65 

$236.92 


Average number of months worked per employee, 8.55. 
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BITUMINOUS MINES. 
19 2 4 







K 

T. 

ci 

Men appearing 
on Pay Rolls 
for; 

O 

'i> 

>. 

0° 

v: 

tc 

c 

4* tf 

X 

•age Earn 
Employee 
Month 

I'age Lo\v( 
■lings 
Montli 

5 f 

tfl C 

3li 




£ 

<U " 

<u U 

0 - t. 

9 s „ 




H W 

< W 




12 

Months . 

58 

$154,290.11 

$2,660.17 

$221.68 

$160.25 

$257.54 

Hi 

Months . 

22 

48,866.60 

2,221.21 

193.15 

145.90 

271.32 

11 

Months . 

23 

47,935.84 

2,084.17 

189.47 

165.64 

217.19 

lOi 

Months . 

11 

21,745.85 

1,976.89 

188.27 

171.42 

215.74 

10 

Months . 

27 

48,721.38 

1,804.49 

180.45 

150.25 

202.64 

9i 

Months . 

13 

20,702.08 

1,592.47 

167.63 

152.39 

201.68 

9 

Months . 

22 

38,288.83 

1,740.40 

193.38 

184.47 

231.89 

8i 

Months . 

17 

29,367.53 

1,727.50 

203.24 

180.04 

256.69 

8 

Months . 

22 

33,145.47 

1,506.61 

188.33 

157.74 

241.68 

7i 

Months . 

16 

20,568.19 

1,285.51 

171.40 

143.37 

205.17 

7 

Months . 

14 

17,505.19 

1,250.37 

178.62 

147.38 

194.68 

6i 

Months . 

11 

12,076.71 

1,097.88 

168.91 

148.76 

208.00 

6 

Months . 

. 374 

360,862.74 

964.87 

160.81 

99.65 

243.96 

5i 

Months . 

45 

39,688.82 

881.97 

160.36 

135.37 

214.76 

5 

Months . 

. 592 

523,469.25 

884.24 

176.85 

121.91 

247.96 

4i 

Months . 

39 

28,682.57 

735.45 

163.43 

132.63 

237.84 

4 

Months . 

. 331 

273,833.94 

827.29 

206.82 

118.24 

277.81 

3S 

Months . 

. 360 

199,324.54 

553.68 

168.19 

142.30 

253.36 

3 

Months . 

. 365 

195,857.94 

536.59 

178.86 

119.28 

250.76 

2i 

Months . 

26 

13,113.50 

604.36 

201.74 

189.01 

235.89 

2 

Months . 

89 

30,230.01 

339.66 

169.83 

115.02 

252.47 

n 

Months . 

30 

7,210.27 

240.34 

160.23 

65.47 

265.25 

1 

Month 

39 

4,670.40 

119.75 

119.75 

54.85 

251.90 

X 

Month 

8 

554.18 

69.27 

138.54 

81.25 

247.01 



2,654 

$2,170,711.94 

$849.93 

$178.72 

$140.02 

$237.79 


Average number of months worked per employee, 4.76. 
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LIGNITE MINES 

19 2 1 







C 


•M 

cn 

Men appearing 

VI 



'age Earni 
Employee 
Month 

■j ■= 

JZ 

bo 

S X 

on 

Pay Rolls 
for: 

o 

-cl 

VI 

tf. 

C 

S.E 

S|| 

VI C 

g 



O E 



c- I- 

S' h ^ 

o u U 









12 

Months . . 

960 

$1,963,268.18 

$2,045.07 

$170.42 

$100.32 

$235.72 

Hi 

Months . . 

250 

425,140.33 

1,700.56 

147.87 

120.34 

186.19 

11 

Months . . 

146 

217,654.81 

1,490.78 

135.53 

100.69 

184.74 

10 i 

Months . . 

57 

88,305.90 

1,549.23 

147.55 

109.09 

176.40 

10 

Months . . 

101 

140,623.66 

1,392.31 

139.23 

104.80 

174.37 

9i 

Months . . 

56 

68,651.61 

1,225.92 

129.05 

111.89 

174.95 

9 

Months . . 

90 

111,616.22 

1,240.18 

137.79 

109.76 

180.67 

8i 

Months . . 

55 

67,101.01 

1,220.02 

143.53 

122.57 

195.06 

8 

Months . . 

117 

129,697.63 

1,108.53 

138.57 

108.14 

187.97 

7i 

Months . ■ . 

53 

56,178.14 

1,059.96 

141.33 

141.12 

180.08 

7 

Months . . 

123 

120,054.17 

976.05 

139.43 

104.32 

181.47 

6i 

Months . . 

59 

55,513.46 

940.91 

144.75 

124.45 

187.10 

6 

Months . . 

114 

90,171.51 

790.98 

131.83 

105.86 

176.58 

5i 

Months . . 

91 

77,611.86 

852.88 

155.07 

127.22 

220.02 

5 

Months . . 

187 

145,399.10 

777.54 

155.51 

110.62 

216.55 

4i 

Months . . 

136 

106,738.48 

784.84 

174.41 

136.98 

226.77 

4 

Months . . 

166 

102,545.68 

617.75 

154.44 

117.29 

212.65 

O 1 
Oli 

Months . . 

101 

54,766.55 

542.24 

154.93 

132.84 

229.96 

3 

Months . . 

184 

94,168.67 

511.78 

170.59 

136.06 

241.25 

2i 

Months . . 

113 

51,164.85 

452.79 

181.12 

161.17 

263.64 

2 

Months . . 

170 

51,893.81 

305.26 

152.63 

142.46 

245.35 

li 

Months . . 

70 

14,602.30 

208.60 

139.07 

78.87 

274.47 

1 

Month . . 

104 

11.179.17 

107.49 

107.49 

69.29 

195.79 

1 

Month . . 

104 

6,986.90 

52.52 

105.04 

79.01 

208.30 



3,617 

$4,250,034.00 

$1,175.02 

$156.25 

$128.60 

$214.21 


Average number of months worked per employee, 7.52. 
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LIGNITE MINES 
19 2 2 


Men appearing 
on Pay Rolls 
for: 

t/i 

0 ) 

01 

>% 

0 ° 

tc 

•S. 

<U w 

bo ^ 
cd.S 

S|| 

£ 

Sil 

K 

bo g 0 



0 £ 

u 

? £ 

^ 

? ^ 

C u 



Zh 

HW 





12 

Months . 

. 262 

$500,180.13 

$1,909.09 

$159.09 

$117.17 

$217.02 

Hi 

Months . 

22 

43,992.13 

1,999.64 

173.88 

140.07 

194.42 

11 

Months . 

48 

82,073.18 

1,709.86 

166.44 

119.26 

169.38 

lOi 

Months . 

9 

13,256.39 

1,472.93 

140.28 

108.14 

149.50 

10 

Months . 

82 

120,985.37 

1,475.43 

147.64 

121.18 

176.66 

9i 

Months . 

9 

11,905.28 

1,322.81 

139.24 

99.50 

167.42 

9 

Months . 

35 

44,864.47 

1,281.84 

142.42 

113.67 

161.43 

00 

Months . 

15 

18,634.07 

1,242.27 

146.15 

119.08 

186.70 

8 

Months . 

. 240 

305,320.00 

1,272.17 

159.02 

117.26 

192.43 

7i 

Months . 

. 450 

531,818.58 

1,181.82 

157.58 

132.79 

188.77 

7 

Months . 

. 394 

466,955.17 

1,169.78 

165.68 

113.05 

210.22 

6 i 

Months . 

66 

65,931.59 

998.96 

153.68 

133.65 

177.61 

6 

Months . 

. 150 

139,569.02 

930.46 

155.08 

118.94 

215.12 

51 

Months . 

66 

66,247.80 

988.60 

179.75 

130.30 

218.67 

5 

Months . 

170 

140,880.07 

828.71 

165.74 

124.78 

219.37 

4i 

Months . 

. 195 

170,064.16 

872.12 

193.81 

139.37 

238.92 

4 

Months . 

. 563 

416,684.22 

740.11 

185.03 

122.79 

274.06 

3i 

Months , 

. 176 

111.660.65 

634.43 

181.26 

134.76 

234.48 

3 

Months . 

. 420 

200,636.91 

477.70 

159.23 

132.37 

247.22 

2i 

Months . 

, 189 

74,027.49 

391.68 

156.67 

142.79 

261.59 

2 

Months . 

172 

48,106.49 

279.69 

139.84 

96.50 

289.05 

li 

Months . 

74 

18,964.36 

256.27 

170.84 

140.23 

246.08 

1 

Month 

. 106 

13,401.82 

126.43 

126.43 

72.02 

202.73 

1 

Month 

62 

3,056.19 

49.29 

98.68 

67.18 

180.91 



3,975 

$3,598,214.53 

$905.21 

$163.40 

$121.06 

$217.81 


Average number of months worked per employee, 5.54. 
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LIGNITE MINES 
19 2 3 

^ ^ 1}: 

C « 0) 

F q; % M 


Men appearing 

Sfl 



5 ^ 

Si'S 

gWS 

O 

X 

on 

Pay Rolls 
for 

a) 

•si 

be 

— .s 

rt.S 

i.i| 

^ a 

^ u u 

t/3 C 

l|i 



o £ 

u 

? £ 

o u u 

O £ U 



2;[b 

HW 





12 

Months . 

. 1,243 

$2,168,025.05 

$1,736.14 

$144.68 

$ 88.19 

$230.79 

IIJ 

Months . 

36 

62,387.63 

1,455.21 

126.54 

83.72 

184.20 

11 

Months . 

. 161 

216,157.64 

1,342.59 

122.05 

105.43 

193.02 

lOi 

Months . 

22 

29,752.76 

1,352.37 

128.79 

99.76 

152.91 

10 

Months . 

90 

127,447.23 

1,416.08 

141.61 

116.20 

192.97 


Months . 

23 

32,568.65 

1,416.03 

149.05 

130.49 

171.52 

9 

Months . 

. 176 

230,758.85 

1,311.13 

145.68 

99.88 

164.66 

00 

Months . 

28 

33,363.70 

1,191.56 

140.18 

117.61 

174.83 

8 

Months . 

. 183 

204,043.54 

1,115.00 

139.37 

104.91 

197.39 

li 

Months . 

43 

52,263.65 

1,215.43 

162.05 

115.74 

186.31 

7 

Months . 

. 221 

213,287.78 

965.10 

137.87 

104.30 

182.80 

64 

Months . 

52 

53,932.84 

1,037.17 

159.56 

126.17 

228.66 

6 

Months . 

. 162 

127,133.63 

836.41 

139.40 

110.84 

187.51 

54 

Months . 

69 

87,641.28 

1,270.16 

230.92 

138.59 

197.25 

5 

Months . 

. 227 

182,343.55 

803.28 

161.66 

108.21 

209.50 

44 

Months . 

. 120 

126,755.99 

1,056.30 

234.73 

113.52 

228.02 

4 

Months . 

. 200 

116,049.25 

580.25 

145.06 

113.68 

219.36 

34 

Months . 

. 112 

58,104.46 

518.79 

148.23 

128.83 

224.56 

3 

Months . 

. 239 

104,718.40 

438.15 

146.05 

117.98 

225.37 

24 

Months . 

. 123 

56,665.14 

460.69 

184.28 

130.58 

247.79 

2 

Months . 

. 196 

47,559.28 

242.65 

121.32 

98.45 

225.34 

14 

Months . 

114 

19,459.30 

170.69 

113.80 

104.35 

225.72 

1 

Month 

. 108 

8,846.16 

81.91 

81.91 

53.52 

148.22 

a 

Month 

44 

987.48 

22.44 

44.88 

30.82 

146.28 



3,982 

$4,340,253.24 

$1,088.81 

$144.60 

$107.34 

$200.12 


Average number of months worked per employee, 7.53. 
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LIGNITE MINES 
19 2 4 

S K 

C. (fl O 

•r 01 ^ j= 


Men appearing 
on Pay Rolls 
for 

VI 

a> 
o 
>• 
o ® 

ti 

G 

tc.S 

age Ear 
Employ 
Month 

J £ 

S|| 

a.Ss 

age Hij 

ings 

Month 

12 

Months . 

5^ 

Zw 

. 311 

O 

$490,238.43 

3 E 

^ cd 

$1,595.62 

^ L. 

> aj 4) 

$132.97 

Ouu 
> cu 

$ 93.67 

S i- 
< H ^ 

$205.25 

Hi 

Months . 

17 

24,705.97 

1,453.29 

126.37 

79.98 

182.40 

11 

Months . 

38 

50,613.22 

1,331.93 

121.08 

86.60 

156.72 

lOi 

Months . 

15 

22,146.62 

1,476.43 

140.61 

102.92 

148.88 

10 

Months . 

20 

24,743.77 

1,237.19 

123.72 

97.73 

150.57 

9i 

Months . 

6 

8,923.19 

1,487.20 

156.55 

138.84 

160.30 

9 

Months . 

39 

45,611.92 

1,169.54 

129.95 

117.40 

161.97 

8i 

Months . 

46 

52,997.17 

1,152.11 

135.54 

116.20 

173.01 

8 

Months . 

. 228 

241,426.02 

1,058.89 

132.36 

99.48 

168.33 

7i 

Months ,. 

13 

11,893.48 

914.88 

121.98 

92.30 

144.95 

7 

Months . 

86 

79,323.52 

922.37 

131.77 

118.25 

175.42 

6i 

Months . 

30 

28,757.83 

958.59 

147.47 

139.96 

165.06 

6 

Months . 

. 135 

110,357.55 

817.46 

136.24 

104.23 

175.08 

5i 

Months . 

. 290 

228,929.86 

789.41 

143.53 

140.00 

192.96 

5 

Months . 

. 492 

354,350.16 

720.22 

144.04 

115.84 

200.35 

4i 

Months . 

. 177 

114,498.88 

646.88 

143.75 

131.67 

211.24 

4 

Months . 

. 250 

155,876.12 

623.51 

155.88 

127.77 

206.27 

CO 

Months . 

. 157 

112,295.88 

715.26 

204.36 

135.49 

234.65 

3 

Months . 

. 348 

174,931.62 

502.68 

167.56 

128.06 

258.21 

2i 

Months . 

. 110 

54,207.19 

492.79 

197.11 

178.91 

273.43 

2 

Months . 

. 263 

71,295.65 

271.09 

135.54 

100.41 

252.99 

n 

Months . 

. 160 

36,606.15 

228.79 

152.57 

87.78 

281.36 

1 

Month . 

. 126 

15,571.37 

123.58 

123.58 

65.92 

200.35 

X 

Month 

68 

3,554.97 

52.28 

104.56 

78.57 

226.30 



3,425 

$2,519,856.44 

$735.72 

$142.58 

$128.43 

$217.54 


Average number of months worked per employee, 5.16. 














APPENDIX XIII—BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The following is a list of the books and other publications 
assembled for the purpose of the Commission. A number of 
these were already in the Provincial Library and were kindly 
loaned to the Commission. These, as well as publications obtained 
by the Commission, have been sent to the Provincial Library. 
Other books were kindly loaned to the Commission and have been 
)’eturned to the individual owners whose names appear in the list. 


No. 

1 

2 

o 

O 

4 

5 

6 


9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 & 
17 to 


41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 to 


55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 
61 
62 

63 

64 


Name of Publication Owner 

Conservation of Coal in Canada.H. M. E. Evans 

Future Fuel Supply.Prov. Library 

Canadian Fuel Supply. do. 

Fuel Supply of Canada. do. 

Interim Report Dominion Fuel Board 1923. . do. 

Sketch of Geology and Economic Minerals 

of Canada .H. M. E. Evans 

The Edmonton Coal Field. do. 

Coal Fields of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Al¬ 
berta and Eastern British Columbia. do. 

Power in Alberta. do- 

Departmnt of Mines—Summary of 1922 Re¬ 
port—Part B. do. 

The Formation of Coal. do. 

Coal Mining Disputes on Vancouver Island. . do. 

Undeveloped Coal Resources of Canada. . . . do. 

Publications of the Natural Resources Intel¬ 
ligence Service. do. 

16 Monthly Bulletins of Canadian Institute of 

Mining & Metallurgy, Nos. 131 and 148. . .Prov. Library 
40 The Labour Gazette, Sept., 1920; March, 1921; 

Feb., March, June, July and August, 1922; 

March and August, 1923; Feb., Sept., Nov. 
and Annual, 1924; Feb., March, April, 

May, June, July, Sept., Oct., Nov. and Dec., 

1925; Feb., 1926 . do. 

The Labour Gazette, Dec., 1918, Nova Scotia 

Miners’ Cost of Living. do. 

The Labour Gazette, April, 1921, Australia 

Basic Wage . do. 

Cost of Living Enquiries, Labour Gazette, 

March, 1919. do. 

Prices in Canada and Other Countries 1924. . do. 

Peat, Lignite and Coal. do. 

54 Coal Statistics for Canada, 1923; Jan., Feb., 

Mar., Apr., May, June, July and Aug., 

1924 . “°- 

Price List of Government Publications. do. 

Briquetting of Lignites . do. 

Rise in Prices and the Cost of Living in 

Canada, 1900-1914 . do. 

Cost of Living (W. F. O’Connor). do. 

Changes in Average Cost in Canada of a 

Weekly Family Budget since 1913. do. 

The Fuel Problem (Dr. Camsell). do. 

Prices in Canada and Other Countries, 1923. do. 

Central and District Heating. 

Cost of Living Commission.F. Wheatley 

Household Cost Accounting in Canada.Prov. Library 
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No. 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 to 72 

73 

74 

75 to 80 


81 & 82 
83 


84 


85 

to 

88 

89 

to 

95 

96 

& 

97 

98 

to 

102 


103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 

109 

110 
111 


112 


113 

114 


115 


116 to 119 

120 

121 

122 

123 


124 

125 


126 


127 


Name of Publication Owner 


Mining Laws of Canada, 1885.N. C. Pitcher 

Mining Laws of Canada, 1924.J. T. Stirling 

Prices in Canada and Other Countries, 1925.Prov. Library 

Coke as a Household Fuel in Central Can¬ 
ada . do. 

Coal Resources of the World, Vols. 1, 2, 3 

and Atlas. do. 

Smoky River Coal Field. do. 

Royal Commission, 1907 . do. 

Annual Reports Advisory Council of Scientific 
and Industrial Research, Alberta (1st to 
5th) . do. 

Annual Reports on Mineral Resources of Al¬ 
berta (1st and 2nd). do. 

Annual Report on Mineral Resources of Al¬ 
berta (3rd) (including geology of Drum- 
heller Coal Field, Alberta) . do. 

Annual Report on Mineral Resources of Al¬ 
berta (4th) (including Saunders Creek and 
Nordegg Coal Basins and Occurrence of 
Iron on Lake, Alberta) . do. 

Alberta Mines Branch Reports (Bound) 1899- 

1912; 1913-1917; 1918-1921; 1922-1923.. .J. T. Stirling 

Alberta Mines Branch Reports, 1916-1922... do. 

Albei’ta Mines Branch Reports, 1923-1924. .Prov. Library 

Wages and Hours of Labor, Canada, 1901- 
1920; Sept. 1920-Sept. 1921; 1921-1922; 

1921, 1922, 1923; 1920-1924. do. 

Report of Commission on Unrest in Nova 
Scotia, 1923 . do. 

Coal Fields and Coal Resources of Canada. . do. 

Gas Producer Trials with Alberta Coals ... do. 

Preparation, Transportation & Combustion of 

Powdered Coal . do. 

Fuels and Testing—Investigations 1921.... do. 

Results of Forty-one Steaming Tests Con¬ 
ducted at Ottawa Fuel Testing Station. . . do. 

Results of the Investigation of Six Lignite 

Samples Obtained from Province of Alberta do. 

Analyses of Canadian Fuels (Manitoba & 

Saskatchewan) . . do. 

Analyses of Canadian Fuels (Alberta and 

Northwest Territories) . do. 

Analyses of Canadian Fuels (British Colum¬ 
bia and Yukon) . do. 

Geology of the Foothills Belt. do. 

Workmen’s Compensation Act (Accident 

Fund) Consolidated to April 10, 1925. . . . do. 

Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1924 Consol¬ 
idation . do. 

Reports of Workmen’s Compensation Board, 

Alberta, 1921-1924 . do. 

Analy.ses of Alberta Coal. do. 

Coal Truth Pamphlets . do. 

Report of Institute Fuel Committee. do. 

.Annual Report Department Public Health, 

1922 . do. 

Annual Report Department of Education, 1923 do. 

Annual Report 1920, Department of Agricul¬ 
ture, Saskatchewan (includes mines). do. 

Report on Coal & Power Investigation, Sas¬ 
katchewan, 1913 . do. 

Renort of Bureau of Labor and Industries, 

Saskatchewan. do. 
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No. Name of Publication Owner 

128 The Mines Act, Saskatchewan, 1917.Prov, Library 

129 Enquiry into Coal Combine, Winnipeg, 1924. do. 

130 Mines, Coal & Petroleum Act, British Colum¬ 

bia, Chapter 159 . do. 

131 Coal Mines Regulations, British Columbia. . do. 

132 Bumps & Outbursts of Gas, Bulletin No. 2, 

1918, British Columbia. do. 

133 Report on Coal Mine Explosions, British 

Columbia. do. 

134 Mines Report, British Columbia, 1923. do. 

135 Pictorial Review of British Columbia, 1924. . do. 

136 to 142 Annual Reports Workmen’s Compensation 

Board, British Columbia, 1917-1923. do. 

143 Annual Report of Minister of Mines, British 

Columbia, 1924 . do. 

144 The Mines Act, New Brunswick, 1903. do. 

145 Mines Report, New Brunswick, 1923. do. 

146 Coal Mines Regulation Act, Nova Scotia, 1918 do. 

147 Report on Mines, Nova Scotia, 1923. do. 

148 The Mines Act, Nova Scotia. do. 

149 Report of Provincial Royal Commission, Nova 

Scotia, 1926 . do. 

150 U.S. Coal Commission Report, 1923.F. Wheatley 

151 Pennsylvania 1918 Mines Report on Bitumin¬ 

ous .Prov. Library 

152 Pennsylvania 1919-1920 Mines Report on An¬ 

thracite . do. 

153 Pennsylvania 1923 Report on Bituminous 

Mining Laws . do. 

154 Pennsylvania 1922 Report on Anthracite 

Mining Laws. do. 

155 Report of Giant Power Survey Board, Penn¬ 

sylvania . do. 

156 Illinois 1923 Coal Report. do. 

157 Illinois 1924 Directory of Shipping Mines. . . do. 

158 Illinois 1923 General Mining Laws. .. do. 

159 Iowa 1923 Mining Law. do. 

160 Iowa Report of State Mine Inspectors. do. 

161 Colorado 1921 Coal Mining Laws. do. 

162 Colorado 1923 Annual Report Inspector of 

Coal Mines. do. 

163 West Virginia 1921 Mining Law. do. 

164 West Virginia 1923 Mines Report. do. 

165 Ohio Mining Laws, 1921. do. 

166 Ohio 1922 Statistics on Mines and Quarries. . do. 

167 Utah General Mine Safety Orders. do. 

168 Utah Act Industrial Commission and Work¬ 

men’s Compensation . do. 

169 to 171 Utah Reports of Industrial Commission 1920- 

1922; 1922-1924 (No. 3) ; 1922-1924 (No. 4) do. 

172 Michigan Mineral Products 1922 and Prior. . do. 

173 Michigan Catalogue of Publications. do. 

174 to 178 Report of United States Coal Commission, 

192.3 Parts 1 to 5. do. 

179 to 183 Prices and Cost of Living (U.S.) Aug. 1924; 

Oct. 1924: Jan., Feb. and Nov. 1925.... do. 

184 to 189 Wholesale Prices of Commodities (U.S.) 

Sept, and Dec., 1924; Jan., Feb., March and 
April, 1925 . clo. 

190 Compulsory Information on Coal. do. 

191 The Coal Miners’ Insecurity. do. 

192 Bituminous Coal Production Shipments (U. 

S.) 1912. 

193 What the Coal Commission Found (U.S.) . . . do. 
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No. 

194 

195 

196 

197 

198 & 199 


200 

201 & 202 


203 

204 


205 

206 
207 


208 

209 

210 to 212 

213 

214 

215 

216 

217 

218 

219 

220 
221 

222 

223 

224 

225 


226 

227 

228 

229 

230 

231 

232 

233 


Name of Publication 


Owner 


Miners’ Wages and the Cost of Coal (U.S.) .N. C. Pitcher 
Coal Mining Problems in Washington State. .Prov. Library 
The Coal Industry (U.S.), A. T. Shurick. . .N. C. Pitcher 
Valuation of Coal Mining Properties in U.S do. 

Federal Monthly Labor iteview (U.S.) May 

and Aug. 1924..Prov. Library 

Federal Commission Report on Anthracite 

and Bituminous Coal, June, 1917 (U.S.) . . do. 

Changes in Cost of Living Reports (U.S.), 

Nos. 44 and 63. do. 

Cost of Living Commission 1918 (U.S.) . . . .F. Wheatley 
Catalogue of Publications, Bureau of Mines 

(U.S.) .Prov. Library 

“How to Run Coal” (U.M.W.A. Plan), U.S. do. 

Standards of Living (U.S.). do. 

Pulverized Fuel Equipment of the Lakeside 
Station, Milwaukee Electric Railway & 

Light Clo. . do. 

Lopulco Pulverized Fuel Systems. do. 

Lsland Station of St. Paul Gas Light Com¬ 
pany . do. 

Coal Industry Commission (Gr. Brit.) Vols. 

1-3. do. 


Coal Industry Commissioji Act 1919 (Gr. 

Brit.) Interim Report by Cooper, Forgie 

& Williams . do. 

Coal Industry Commission Report by Smillie, 

Hodges, etc. (Gr. Brit.) . do. 

Coal Industry Commissio7i Interim Report by 
Sankey, Balfour, Huckham & Royden (Gr. 

Brit.). do. 

Coal Industry Commission Second Stage Re¬ 
ports by Sankey, Money, etc. (Gr. Brit.) . do. 

Advisory Committee Report (Gr. Brit.) .... do. 

Chartered Accountants’ Report (Gr. Brit.) . . do. 

Final Report Coal Conservation Committee 

(Gr Brit.) . do. 

Coal Mines Act (Gr. Brit.) 1911. do. 

Regulations and Orders under Coal Mines 

Act (Gr. Brit.) 1911. do. 

Coal Mines Act (Gr. Brit.) 1919. do. 

Court of Enquiry on Coal Mining Industry 

(Gr. Brit.) . do. 

Terms of Settlement Dispute Coal Mining 

Industry, 1921 (Gr. Brit.). do. 

Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923 (Gr. 

Brit.). do. 

Mines Working Facilities Act, 1923 (Gr. 

Brit.) . . do. 

Coal Mines Minimum Wage Act, 1912 (Gr. 

Brit.) .. do. 

Mining Industry Act, 1920 (Gr. Brit.). do. 

Coal Mines Regulation (Amend.) Act, 1917 

(Gr. Brit.) . do. 

Mines Department Output and Costs Sum¬ 
maries, 1923 (Gr. Brit.) . do. 

Report of Committee of the Privy Council 
for Scientific and Industrial Research (Gr. 


Brit.) 1924-1925 . do. 

Laws of Mines, Quarries and Minerals (Mac- 

Swinney) ...Alta. Law Society 

Statement showing Basis of Increase in Cost 
of Coal to Consumer by 6s. per ton (Gr. 

Brit.) .Prov. Library 




























No. 

234 

235 

2.36 

237 

238 

240 

241 

242 

243 

244 

24.5 

246 

217 

248 

249 

250 

251 

262 

2.53 

254 

255 

256 

257 

258 

259 

260 

261 

262 

263 

264 

265 

266 

267 

268 

269 

270 

271 

272 

273 

274 
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Name of Publication 


Owner 


Wages Agreement 18th June, 1924, Mining- 
Association and Miners’ Federation (Gr. 

Blit.) . . .. . . .p^.Qy Library 

National Mages Board, Central M’ages 

Board, Railway Councils (Gr. Brit.). 

National M'ages Board Claims Nov., 1923 (Gr. 

. do. 

Railways Act, 1921 (National M’ages Board 

Part IV), (Gr. Brit.) . do. 

Railway Rates Tribunal Annual Reports 1st 


and 2nd (Gr. Brit.) . do 

Memorandum re Terms of Mining Leases in 

Scotland . . do. 

Sample Lease (Scotland) . do! 

General Mining Regulations (France). do. 

Mining Legislation (France) . do. 

Conditions of M’ork (France) . do. 

Decree (France) . do. 

Memorandum re General Mining Law as 

Affecting Coal and Lignite (Germany) . . . do. 

Memorandum re Sale and Leasing of Coal 

Lands in South Africa. do. 

Mining Regulations (Belgium) . do. 

“La Belgique” . do. 

The Mining Acts and Regulations, Queens¬ 
land (Australia) . do. 

Act to Amend The Mining Act of 1898, 

Queensland (Australia) . do. 

Act to Amend The Mines Regulation Act of 

1910, Queensland (Australia). do. 

Coal Mines Reg. Act No. 37, New South 

M’ales (Australia) . do. 

The Mining Act 1906 New South Wales 

(Australia) . do. 

Mining Lease of Pri^'ate Lands, New South 

M'ales (Australia) . do. 

Memo, re Sale and Leasing of Coal Lands, 

New South M’ales (Australia) . do. 

Notes on discussion re Arbitration Act, New 

South M’ales (Australia) . do. 

Memorandum re Coal Leases (New Zealand) do. 


Geology Along the Blackstone, Brazeau and 

Pembina Rivers . 

The Adjustment of Wages. 

M^ater Power of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 

Alberta. 

Gas and Oil, Alberta, Sa.skatchewan and 

Manitoba. 

Mining Law, Nigeria . 

Mining Law, British Columbia. 

Mining Law, Australia . 

Colliery Manager’s Handbook, Pamely. 

“Coal,” Moore .. 

Special Rules for the Installation and Use of 

Electricity . 

Railway Freight Tariffs on Coal. 

Minutes of Standard Size Committee, Alberta 
Report Alberta Coal Mining Industry, 1919. 

Canada—General Atlas . 

Alberta Coal Resources Maps. 

Canada Coal Supply Map, 1912-1922. 


do. 

do. 

H. M. E. Evans 
do. 

J. T. Stirling 
do. 
do. 

N. C. Pitcher 
do. 

Prov. Library 
do. 
do. 
do. 

H. M. E. Evans 

Prov. Library 
do. 

































































ALBERTA COAL COMMISSION— Plate II. 

Charts of Coal Shipments and Coal Production by Months, 1917-1925. 


CHART Ng|. CONSUMPTION OF COAL IN ALBERTA. 



CHART Ngg, SHiPfTiENTS TO RAILWAYS. 



CHART NS3. consumption of coal by COLLIhRY BOILERS. 
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CHART N9 4. shipments to BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
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CHART N9 5. SHIPMENTS TO SASKATCHEWAN. 




























































































































































































































CHART N9 5. 


SHIPMENTS TO SASKATCHEWAN. 



CHART N9 6. shipments to MANITOBA. 



CHART NS7. SHIPMENTS to ONTARIO. 
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CHART NS 8. shipments to UNITED STATES. 
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CHART Ne 9. TOTAL PRODUCTION. 



























































































































































































































ALBERTA COAL COMMISSION— Plate III. 


The left half of the chart shows, for typical mines designated by 
letters and situated in the divisions indicated, the monthly output for 
the years 1921-1924, as percentages of full estimated capacity. The figures 
up each margin of this part of the chart are the scale of percentages. 
The circles in the right half of the chart show, for the same mines and 
the same years, the division of the whole year into idle time and opera¬ 
tion at the various percentages of full capacity, as indicated by the key 
to the hatchings. 
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DIVISION NO 8. DRUMHELLER. 
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DIVISION N9 5. LETHBRIDGE. 
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DIVISION N9 10,11.12. PEMBINA. EDMONTON and TOFIELD. 
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INDEX 


A 


TiVBLE Page 


Abandoned Mines ... 

Absenteeism. 

Access to Mines, Means of. 

Accident Prevention Committee . 

Accidents, see aluo Workmen s Compensation Board. . 

Accidents, Increase in. 

Accidents, Notice of. 

Acknowledgements. 

Agreements, Check-off Clause. 

“ Discussion of . 

“ History of Negotiation of. 

“ Machinery for Adjusting Disputes. 

“ Management of Mine Clause. 

“ Present . 

“ Northern Alberta Coal Operators’ Assoc. 

and Edmonton & District Miners’ Fed¬ 
eration . 

“ Strikes over Main. 

“ Western Canada Coal Operators’ Associa¬ 
tion and District 18, U.M.W. of A. 

“ Variations in . 

Alabama, Days Worked . 

Alberta, see Individual Subjects. 

Alberta Block Coal Co., Drumheller. 

Alberta Coals, Classification of. 

Alberta Coal Branch, Living and Housing Conditions. . 

Alberta, Coal Consumption in. 

Alberta Coal Industry, Summary of Financial Results. 
Alberta Coal Reserves. 

Alberta, Market in . 

Alberta Mines Act, see Mines Act. 

Alberta Mines Branch . 

Alberta Mines, Numbers Employed in . 

Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Schedule, see also 

Workmen’s Compensation Act . 

Allan, Dr. John A. 

Ambulances, etc. 

Analyses of Coal ... 

Anthracite Coal, Consumption by Provinces. 

Anthracite Coal, Imports . 

Anthracite Mines Abandoned . 

Anthracite Mines, Output . 

Anti-Dumping Provisions .. 

Ardley Coal Area—Division No. 9, see Coal Areas .... 
Ardley Division No. 9, see Coal Mining Divisions .... 

Arkansas, Days Worked . 

Armstrong, W. .. 

Asiatic Countries, Coal Resources ^. 

Assessments, Workmen’s Compensation Board. 

Atlas Coal Co., Ltd... 

Atlas Local, Summary of Conditions. 

Australia, Coal Resources. 
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B 


Table Page 


Belgium, Days Worked. 

Bellevue Mine . 

Belly River Coal Horizon. 

Beverly, Living and Housing Conditions. 

Big Valley Coal Area—Division No. 8, see Coal Areas. 

Bituminous Coal, Analysis and Calorific Value. 

“ “ Consumption by Provinces. 

“ “ Imports. 

“ “ Reserves . 

Bituminous Mines, Abandoned. 

“ “ Capacity. 

“ “ Capitalization. 

“ “ Costs (App. XI) . 

“ “ Earnings of Employees (App. XII) . 

“ “ Investment per ton. 

“ “ Mine Timber . 

“ “ Operation Percentages of Capacity. . 

“ “ Operation, Days Woi'ked and Idle . . 

“ “ Output. 

“ “ Output, Causes of Lessened. 

“ “ Prices of Coal. 

“ “ Production per Employee. 

“ “ Profits and Losses (App. XL). 


“ “ Sales in Alberta. 

“ “ “ British Columbia . . . 

“ “ “ Manitoba. 

“ “ “ Ontario. 

“ “ “ to Railways. 

“ “ “ in Saskatchewan . 

“ “ “ in U.S.A.. 

“ “ Tenure of Coal Rights. 

“ “ “ “ Surface Rights . . . 

“ “ U.S.A., Comparison with. 

Bow Island Gas Field. 

Bow River Forestry Division. 

Brazeau Collieries . 


Brazeau Division No. 3, see Coal Mining Divisions. . . . 

Brazeau Forestry Division. 

Briquettes. 

Briquetting. 

British Coal Competition . 

British Coal Imports. 

British Columbia, Consumption of Coal. 

“ “ Market in . 

“ “ Mines Act. 

“ “ Miners’ Association . 

“ “ Wage Scale. 

“ “ Workmen’s Compensation . 

Brooks Coal Area—Division No. 7, see Coal Areas . . 

Brooks Division No. 7, see Coal Mining Divisions. 

Brule Coal Area—Division No. 4, see Coal Areas. 

Budgets, Cost of Living. 

Bush Mine Coal Co., Ltd. 

By-Products. 
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Cadomin Coal Co., Ltd. 202, 203, 205 

207-211 

Calorific Values of Alberta Coals. 2 28, 30 

Campbell Commission. 162 
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Camrose Coal Area—Division No. 12, see Coal Areas. 

Canada, Coal Consumption in. 

“ Coal Imports . 

“ Coal Resources. 

Canadian Government Railways. 

Canadian National Railways. 


Canadian Pacific Railway, Control of Coal Resources. . 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment. 

Canadian Western Natural Gas, Light, Heat & Power 
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